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only reward, ) will, he hopes, be suffictent to induce 
to persevere as long as prudence may allow. In 3 
“mean time, he begs earnestly to solicit the aid of 4 
ie ‘who are so well able to assist him. “Be 
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ON PUBLIC OATHS. 


SEVERAL questions of great interest have been raised by 
Christian moralists, respecting the propriety and usefulness 
of solemn Oaths. Our main object, in the following 
papers, will be to discuss the propriety of a certain class of 
public oaths, with especial reference to their particular 
character. But we shall first briefly glance at one or two of 
the most important general considerations belonging to 
the subject. 

It is well known that more than one respectable denomi- 
nation of Christians, and probably many individuals in 
other sects, entertain a strong conviction of the absolute 
unlawfulness of all such oaths, in a moral and religious 
point of view; and believe them to be positively forbidden 
in the Scriptures. We cannot withhold our respect. from 
such conscientious scruples; but, at the same time, we are 
disposed to regard them as resting on narrow and partial 
grounds of objection. The passages of Scripture com- 
monly relied on for this purpose, appear to us to be over- 
strained and misinterpreted. Indeed, we have no hesitation 
in giving it as our decided opinion, that to the minds of all 
consistent Christians, the sense of these passages ought to 
be in a great measure determined by the clear dictates of 
reason and conscience, with respect to the real moral 
character of the practice in question. We perceive that 
this opinion may be easily misrepresented, and lay us open 
to rebuke from some quarters; nevertheless, we are 
fully persuaded that it is substantially correct. We can 
scarcely imagine any thing more dangerous to the truest 
and best interests of the Christian religion, than the habit 
of rashly inferring, from certain words of Scripture, that 
our Lord Jesus Christ has absolutely forbidden any 
practice, in which the understandings and consciences of 
men, on the most deliberate consideration, can discover 
nothing wrong. As far as such a~habit prevails, its 
tendency sooner or Jater must inevitably be, to shake the 
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foundations of men’s confidence in the infallibility of our 
Sav our’s moral judgment,—one of the most disastrous 
evils that could be incurred. It may be said, perhaps, 
that this confidence should be built on the belief of our 
Lord’s divine mission and authority. Doubtless it should, 
when this belief itself is firmly established; but what 
stronger or better evidence have we for such a belief, than 
is afforded by our perceiving, more and more clearly with 
every day's experience, the profound wisdom and perfect 
equity of all our Saviour’s moral injunctions? If this 
kind of internal, intrinsic evidence of divine origin, were 
not so abundant as it is, in all the moral teaching of 
Christ,—if it were not so powerfully felt, in the heart of 
every disciple who sits humbly at the feet of Jesus, 
whether he is able or not with his understanding to discern 
its precise nature,—if the gospel had not this shining light 
within’ itself; which’ constantly shineth more and more on 
the soul of the believer, as he advances in his moral 
pilgrimage,—who shall affirm, that. then the mere ezternal 
evidence of the Christian religion would be sufficient to 
preserve its influence in the world ?—On this point we 
have very serious doubts. We repeat, therefore, that since 
the language of Christ, as some of the ablest divines and 
moralists have shewn, will admit of a more limited sense, 
the question whetherhe intended absolutely to forbid the 
. use of all solemn and reverent oaths, ought to be deter- 
mined, in a great measure, by the intrinsic moral character 
and tendency of the practice.. And yet we have observed, 
that the more rigid interpretation of this language has 
been adopted by persons of the most opposite views, in 
regard to the authority of revealed religion. It is adopted, 
for instance, by the Quakers, with whose general character 
and system, as one of the strictest sects of religionists, it 
very well agrees. But it is adopted also by sceptical men, 
of the modern Utilitarian school,* from whom this argu- 
ment against the use of oaths is scarcely ingenuous ; since 
they must know, that they are the last persons who would: 
be disposed: to allow the authority of any injunction of 
Jesus Christ, unless they perceived in it some intrinsic 


* See Jeremy Bentham’s Treatise on this subject, entitled ‘“Swear 
not at all” ;—also Westminster Review, vol. v. p. 34+ 
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moral excellence, or as they might express it, some utility ; 
and they must know likewise, that it is not a fair argumen- 
tum ad hominem, because the generality of Christians do 
not admit the correctness of this interpretation. 

Let._us proceed, then, at once to consider the real moral 
character and influence of the practice of oath-taking. 
Perhaps it will be found, on due reflection, that men are 
not by any means agreed in their views of what an oath is, 
what is actually implied in an oath of this kind. If men 
differ on this point, however, it cannot appear strange that 
they should also differ in judgment concerping the inno- 
cence or guiltiness of the custom ; since they may, in fact, 
be unconsciously pronouncing judgment on totally different 
things. 

The popular opinion seems to be, that an oath isa solemn 
imprecation of divine wrath on one’s own head, a wilful 
challenging, as it were, of the vengeance of God, in case 
there should be, on the matters to which the oath relatey, 
any breach of veracity or of faithfulness. This is clearly 
the doctrine of Paley on the subject.* He says;— 
«« whatever be the form of an oath, the signification is the 
same. It is calling upon Ged to witness, i.e. to take 
notice what we say, and invoking his vengeanie, or renounc- 
ing his favour, if what we say be false, or what we promise 
be not performed” He argues that this is the meaning of 
the expression ‘* so help me God,” with which many public 
oaths conclude. ‘‘ The energy of the sentence,” he says, 
“* resides in the particle so; so, that is, hac lege, upon con- 
dition of my speaking the truth, or performing this promise, 
may God help me, and not otherwise.” The great Utilitarian 
Philosopher already referred to, has animadverted on this 
view of oaths, which he seems to think the only proper 
one, with his usual powers of language. He affirms that, 
‘« by the act of an oath, man engages himself to submit to 
the punishmeut which the Deity has assigned to the breakers 
of his law, viz. no less than eternal torments; and, by the 
same act, he therefore engages, or endeavours to engage, 
the Deity to inflict ihe punishment, should he fail in per- 
forming his portion of the contract.” He says that oath- 
taking is ap attempt to ‘‘ make man the legislator and 


* See Paley’s Moral Philosophy, chap. xvi. 
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judge, God the sheriff and executioner; man the despot, 
God his slave. The oath is a complete lien on the Al- 
mighty executioner.” The author of these remarks 
“* cautions his serious readers from supposing that he 
means to speak irreverently on this subject,—quite 
the reverse.”’» We are willing to grant him all 
possible indulgence in this respect. Moreover, we 
entirely agree with him, that, if this be the proper nature 
of an oath, few practices can’ exhibit a more shocking 
degree of folly, absurdity, and impiety. What madness, 
for a creature to think of submitting himself voluntarily, 
‘in any particular case, and on his own specified conditions, 
to the punishments of the Almighty! as though it were not 
certain, that the Almighty will in every case judge and 
condemn, punish or forgive, according to his own sove- 
reign and perfect will, independently of any spontaneous 
engagements of his creatures. The definition of an oath 
given by Paley has, we fear, too much foundation, in the 
barbarous theology and dark superstitions of past ages. 
But it is surely to be regretted, that so enlightened a 
moralist did not see the necessity of substituting a better 
definition, more accordant with the spirit of sound religion, 
and, as we believe, with the examples of Scripture ; or else, 
of denouncing the practice altogether. What an unbe- 
coming, what an awful step, does that man take, who for 
himself, as far as his own word and will are concerned, 
“ renounces the favour and invokes the vengeance of God,” 
in case any future temptation, any unforeseen combination 
of dangers or allurements, any possible circumstances to 
which his frail nature may be exposed, should cause him 
wrongfully to fail in the execution of a certain promise ! 
What a desperate, and almost insane speech, does that man 
utter, who deliberately says, ‘“ May God help me, may he 
be my Protector and Deliverer, may I enjoy his mercy and 
favour, on condition that I have sufficient virtue always to 
maintain my present resolution, always to fulfil the engage- 
ment into which I now enter,—BUT NOT OTHERWISE ;— 
if I should waver and err in this respect, may I lose for 
ever, nay more, I hereby engage to forfeit, his almighty 
help’! If this be the proper nature of an oath, is it con- 
ceivable that any man, knowing this, and being in posses- 
sion of his reason, ever sincerely took an oath? We 
should doubt greatly if such astate of mind as this implies 
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could exist ;—we are very certain that it ought not to exist. 
We are decidedly of opinion, therefore, that if this be the 
recognised intention of an oath, either the practice requires 
to be immediately abolished in every civilized country, as 
utterly foolish and impious, or else the Law and the 
Church should at once interfere to give the public mind 
some better understanding of an oath. 

But is this, we are compelled to ask, necessarily and 
properly the nature of an oath? If the authority of the 
Scriptures is to be at all relied on, we see in them no 
sanction for such views. Tillotson, and others, in arguing 
for the lawfulness of oaths, refer to the words of the apostle 
Paul, *‘ God is my witness,” &c. as affording examples-of 
an oath ; and we must acknowledge that they do appear to 
us to be frue examples. They contain the substance of a 
proper cath, without the formality. But is there any 
reason to suppose, that Paul intended openly to challenge 
the vengeance of heaven, to engage the Almighty to curse 
and punish him, in case his declarations were not per- 
fectly unblameable? There is not the slightest evidence 
orsign of such an intention, nor do we believe the apostie 
was capable of entertaining it. Does, then, the person 
who takes an oath mean, should he be understood to 
mean, any thing more, than to declare his solemn remem- 
brance and recognitien of his accountability to God, his 
divine moral Governor and Judge, for the veracity and 
sincerity of his assertions, or his promises? And if this 
be all that is or should be meant, is it any thing more than 
what every accountable creature is bound to feel and 
remember at such moments? Surely, every man, when 
he is about to utter assertions, or to enter into engage- 
ments, by which the rights, the property, the lives or 
happiness of his fellow men, may be deeply affected, ought 
to have present to his mind the solemn conviction of his 
responsibility to God for the perfect truth and uprightness 
of his ways. And further, if the ends of public usefulness 
‘can be at all promoted by the custom, (which is a con- 
sideration entirely separate from the moral question we are 
now diseussing,) can it then be wrong, that a man should 
be called on to declare openly with his lips, that which on 
such occasions ought certainly to be in the thoughts of liis 
heart? How, otherwise, are his fellow men, who are so 
much interested in his veracity, to knew that ho is at the 
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moment conscious of these obligations, and actually under 
the influence of these motives? Why, amongst a people 
professedly religious, should not these obvious benefits 
of the religious sanction be employed to their social and 
political advantage? The beneficial influence of the 
custom, in regard to the interests of society, appears too 
manifest to be reasonably denied; and of moral impro- 
priety, taking this view of the nature of an oath, we can 
perceive none. It is true, undoubtedly, that even in this 
view, there is an implied allusion to the judgments, to the 
disapprobation and punishments of God:—the entire 
force of the oath resides in this allusion. But the differ- 
ence between this view and the doctrine of Paley, as 
caricatured by Bentham, is, that we suppose nothing more 
than a solemn allusion to God, who, we believe, will 
judge us righteously, as well as mercifully, and, as seemeth 
to him fit, will recompense us according to the sincerity or 
deceitfulness of our ways; but no ‘ invcking of his 
vengeance,” no ‘‘ renouncing of his favour,” if unhappily 
we should sinin thisrespect, 

It has been objected to the custom of oaths, that it is 
“ hostile to simple or ordinary veracity,’ —that it ‘‘ tends 
to destroy the power of the purely religiuus sanction in 
favour of all truth,”—that it ‘‘ establishes two species of 
falsehood, simple mendacity, and perjurious mendacity, 
while, as censure or punishment is reserved for the latter 
exclusively, the former ceases to be a crime, and 
even loses a portion of its disgrace.”"* We see 
very little weight or justice in these objections. Such 
consequences can be suffered only by persons of the most 
ignorant and superstitious minds, who may equally abuse 
any other good custom. The proper remedy for such 
evils, if they are thought to exist, is not to abolish the 
useful practice, but to remove the ignoranceand the super- 
stition. In what sense isit true that, wherever oaths are 
permitted, simple mendacity is exempted from all censure 
and punishment? If this be meant only of legal punish- 
ment, it is merely saying that the Jaw does not take cogni- 
zance of all kinds of falsehood, but only of that kind which 
affects the rights and interests with which human legisla- 
tion is. properly concerned ;—a very obvious and surely 
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* Westminster Review, Vol. V. p. 32. 
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avery harmless truth. But if it be meant that simple 
falsehood is exempted from moral censure, from the punish- 
ment of opinion, or that it is considered blameless in a 
religious point of view,—this is certainly a most ground- 
_- less insinuation. No one with the least pretension to 
_ Teligious principle thinks lightly of falsehood and deceit, 
though it should be unaccompanied with an oath; and if 
a man is known to be a diar, it is not necessary that he should 
be a perjured liar, in order to his being censured and 
shunned by all decent society. And after all, what is 
there so very absurd in the supposition of two or more 
species of falsehood, one more criminal than another ? 
This is one of the last objections we should have expected 
from a Utilitarian, who professes to measure the morality of 
all actions by their useful or injurious tendency. Surely 
there is a deeper criminality in wilful, solemn, deliberate 
_faisehood, uttered with the thought of God in the mind, 
and His name upon the lips, than in falsehood which, 
being uttered in the probable absence of these circum- 
stances, may imply a far less degree of moral depravity 
in the heart, and tend far less to destroy the foundations 
of all confidence between man and man. The design of 
an oath is not, as these cbjectors assume, to apply the re- 
ligious sanction exclusively to one kind of mendacity,— 
for every rational, every moral and religious being, must 
allow that it applies to all kinds of mendacity,—but the 
design is, to ensure, as far as human means can avail, the 
strong operation of this sanction, in those particular cases 
in which its operation is of most importance to the common 
interests of human society. To allege that we show our 
mistrust of the power of religion by bringing to its assis- 
tance a human ceremony, 1s frivolous in the extreme. 
There are too many reasons to mistrust, not the power of 
religion, but the attention of men’s minds, and the suscep- 
tibility of their hearts to the influence of this power, unless 
means are adopted to awaken their attention. It might 
as reasonably be argued, that we show our mistrust of the 
power of devotional sentiment, when we sing hymns and 
utter prayers. : 
We conelude, then, on the grounds which have been 
thus imperfectly stated, that solemn judicial, and other 
public oaths, are both justifiable and useful. There are un- 
doubtedly some superstitions connected with the practice, 
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as to the nature of an oath, as to the distinctions between 
this and a simple affirmation or promise, and as to the ob- 
ligation of keeping a promissory oath when once it 1s 
taken, which ought to be eradicated from men’s minds as 
speedily as possible. But these superstitions being re- 
moved, the custom itself, as it appears to us, may still re- 
main, a proper, salutary bond of truth and fidelity in 
human intercourse. Without a question, however, the 
frequency and the recklessness with which oaths are at 
present administered in this country, calls for the severest 
reprehension, Our practices in this respect are not only 
highly injurious in a moral point of view, but destructive of 
the very ends, civil and political, for which oaths are em- 
ployed. But this, and several other branches of the 
subject, we must reserve for a subsequent paper ;—in 
which we intend, as we have stated, to investigate the 
propriety of a certain class of public oathis, with reference | 
to their particular character; and hope we shall then be 
able to bestow especial attention on the ‘* King’s Corona- 
tion Oath,” as interpreted by the Bishop of Exeter in his 
recent commentary thereupon. 


AN OBJECTION TO UNIVERSAL EDUCATION 
CONSIDERED. 


Iris apprehended by many persons, tnat a more extensive 
edueation of the people will have the effect of rendering 
them discontented with their station in life. We must ask, 
and if possible, we must learn, precisely what tl is. means, 
before we attempt to answer it. 

The people, it ts said, will grow discontented, if they are 
educated. | ask, whether in this objection any reference 
is intended to the virtwe of contentment, to the moral, the 
religious. disposition, of a contented submission to the 
known will of Providence? And if so, I ask whether the 
objectors do really mean to affirm, that the most ignorant 
people are always the most contented; that knowledge 
is, in this respect, naturally detrimental to the interests of 
morality and religion? If this be intended, let it be can- 
didly stated; and we shall then know precisely what kind 
of an objection, and what sort of objectors, we have to deal 
with. They are, in truth, objectors not merely to the 
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education of the people, but to the reasonableness of virtue 
and religion,—which by this objection they represent as 
impositions on the ignorance and credulity of mankind,— 
superstitious weaknesses, which will surely vanish before the 
light of knowledge, as the belief in ghosts and witchcraft 
has vanished already. We see, then, that if this be what is 
intended, the objection reaches much further than the 
assertors of it may be aware of, or would be willing to 
admit. We shall be justificd in protesting against such 
an objection, as not only groundless, butabsurd, immoral, 
and irreligious. Contentment, so far as it is a virtue, so 
far as it is a moral or religious disposition, is not founded 
on ignorance, but on knowledge;—and the better i2- 
structed men are, other circumstances*being equal, the 
more contented they will be, in this sense of the word. 

The reply to this, on the part of the enemies of universal 
education, will be, perhaps, that they do not mean to 
affirm that knowledge in general, or that real knowledge, 
will make» men discontented:—they only mean that a 
little knowledge, that false or defective instruction, will 
have this injurious tendency. Possibly it may. At all 
events we will grant, for the sake of argument, that this 
may be the case. But-how does such an objection apply 
to us, who-are advocates for giving the people, not little, 
but much knowledge, not imperfect, but complete instruc- 
tion,—as complete, and even more so, than that which their 
superiors now commonly receive in all the most ‘useful 
branches of Church. If it be-true that a little knowledge is 
injurious, this affords the most powerful argument that can 
beimagined for a more extensive and methodical instruction 
of the people. You cannot prevent the people of this coun- 
try from gaining a little knowledge. They have it already, 
and they are getting more, by litlte and little, constantly. 
The more dangerous any one thinks a little knowledge to 
be, therefore, the more zealous should he be for the thc- 
rough and universal instruction of the pesplern cs 3 te 

But perhaps it will be said, that immoral or irreligious 
discontent, is not what is intended in this objection. Its 
only meant that, if the people at large are encouraged to 
acquire knowledge, they will become sensible of the in- 
feriority of their worldly circumstances, and dissatisfied 
until they have raised themselves to the condition of their 
superiors, Now, it seems to me, that the only kind of 
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knowledge which must, naturally, have this effect on 
men’s minds, is the kind of knowledge which every 
labouring man in England has already, which you cannot 
keep from the working classes of this country,—namely, 
the knowledge of the fact, that their circumstances are 
comparatively low, and that their condition is capable of 
improvement. Knowing this, seeing it and feeling it every 
hour of their lives, what more can it be necessary for 
them to know, in order to make them desirous of bettering 
their circumstances ? 
But suppose we were to allow, (as to some degree we 
must,) that a more extensive education of the people will 
tend to render them ambitious of improving their circum- 
stances, of raising themselves nearer to a level with those 
above them in the ranks of life? What harm will there be 
in this? Should I not rather say, what can be conceived 
to be a greater blessing, to themselves and to the whole 
community? What is it, but this very desire of rising in 
the world, (as it is called;) this eagerness to better one’s 
circumstances, running through all ranks of society, or all 
but the very highest, which has made, and continues to 
make England an industrious, a commercial, an enter- 
prising, and consequently a rich and prosperous nation? 
What, hope is there, that the humblest classes in this 
country can ever be raised from their present state of 
indigence and distress, (a consummation devoutly to be 
wished by every humane and patriotic man,) until this 
very spirit, this earnest desire to improve their circum- 
stances, has been excited amongst them, until it is 
made to actuate them, as it does usually actuate the class 
of industrious tradesmen immediately above them, in a 
steady, virtuous, and intelligent manner? So far from 
this being an objection to the more extensive education of 
the people, it forms to my mind one of its chief recom- 
mendations. There cannot be conceived a greater blessing 
to any country, in a social, and economical, and I will 
even add in a moral point of view, than that all its inhabi- 
tants, and especially the poorest, should be inspired with 
a steady determination to improve their circumstances. 
Industry, prudence, sobriety, skill, temperance, peace- 
ableness, every good quality and disposition, must be 
directly promoted by the prevalence of such a spirit. The 
very first step, therefore, towards the deliverance of the 
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more necessitous classes of our population from their 
present unfavourable circumstances, is to make them, in 
this sense of the word, if it may be used in such a sense, 
discontented with their situation, eagerly desirous of rising 
in the world. 

I cannot help suspecting, that what the enemies of uni- 
versal education mean to say, what they would say, if they 
expressed all the thoughts and fears that actuate them,— 
is this—that if the people are instructed, they will proceed 
to better their condition by violence, by unjust and unlaw- 
ful encroachments upon the possessions of their superiors 
in station; in short, by what is usually denominated 
levelling. Would they do so? Is this a probable effect 
of the universal instruction of the people? If it be so, it 
must be admitted it behoves all who have any thing to 
lose, to be very careful how they encourage such schemes 
of instruction. Butthere surely never were fears enter-. 
tained, more entirely groundless, more opposed to all fact 
and reason. Why should it be thought that an educated, 
that an instructed people, would resort to violent methods 
for the amelioration of their circumstances? Would such 
methods be likely to prove effectual? Is it possible, is it 
the dictate of knowledge and wisdom, that the people 
could truly and permanently improve their own condi- 
tion, by destroying or scattering property where it is 
accumulated, by forcibly insisting on any arbitrary dis- 
tribution of the wealth of the country, whether in the 
form of gratuity or in the form of wages? Would the 
people benefit, could they really benefit themselves, and 
their children after them, by such proceedings? The 
persons who urge this objection, must surely think that 
they could, otherwise they would see the futility, the 
absurdity, of their own fears. We place them in this 
dilemma, from which, as it seems to me, it is impossi- 
ble for them to escape. We ask them, if they them- 
selves think, that the people at large could improve 
their condition, by seizing upon, and dissipating the 
property of their richer neighbours, or even by insisting 
on a higher rate of wages than the state of the labour 
market, and the profits of trade, will fairly allow? If 
they answer that they do think so,—that they do suppose 
such methods might prove effectual, and that though 
the rich would be losers, the poor would be permanently 
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benefitted,—then we charge them with being themselves 
amongst the most ignorant of mankind; aye, more 
ignorant than thousands of the humblest labourers and 
mechanics in this country, at the present moment. If 
any thing be capable of absolute demonstration, it surely 
is this proposition,—that of all sufferers, the poor them- 
selves, they who live upon their labour, would bein the 
end the greatest sufferers, from any proceedings which 
either waste property, or, by, rendering property insecure, 
check the increase and accumulation of capital, and thus 
diminish the fund upon which the whole community of 
labourers of every description have their subsistence. And 
what is so manifestly true of any violent proceedings, is 
equally true, if itstruth be not equally evident, in regard 
to all arbitrary measures of every kind. It is demon- 
strable, that in almost every conceivable case, ‘* if by such 
proceedings ten rich men should have their abundance 
somewhat lessened, a hundred poormen would be brought 
nearer to the brink of starvation.” If any persons doubt 
this, whatever may be their own rank im hfe, we charge 
them with being, (on this subject at least,) among the 
most ignorant of mankind. But we shall now set our 
adversaries, all objectors to the universal education of the 
people, on the other horn of this dilemma. If they 
answer, that they do not themselves think that the people 
could be lastingly benefitted in their condition by any 
violent or arbitrary measures, that in fact they know 
better,—then we reply,—and so would the people know 
better too, if they had the same instruction, the same 
knowledge, that you have,—which we wish to give them, 
and rather more it is probable. Thus the objection falls 
entirely to the ground. Whatever is to be apprehended 
from the continued ignorance of the people, whatever 
might be feared from a false and shallow system of instruc- 
tion, such as would tend to make them cunning, but not 
to make them wise,—it is eertain that nothing is to be 
apprehended from giving the people a sound education, 
or from the .most extensive diffusion of real and useful 
knowledge. 
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SIGNES OF THE TYME. . 


Loe, Ladye Nature dons her kirtle fayre, 

Soft pleasaunte greene, delitefull to the eye; 
And to their food the yearlings blythe repayre, 

Grazing or ruminating quietly, 

With simple lookes of meeke tranquilitie ; 
Whiles the briske winde waveth the purple grass, 

Hurrying swifte shadowes up the pastures high, 
O’er which as fast the cyrcling swallowes pass, 
Or painted butterflie, that fayne, alas, 

Would loiter, if he might, but that the winde 
Hasteneth him on, shaking the silver mass 

Of laughing daysies he must leave behinde, 
And making freshe my hearte, as here I lie,. 
Breaking a bruis’d reed with rough minstrelsie. 


Crediton, May 23, 1834. 


THE VALUE OF A WRITTEN REVELATION. 


Various have been the means employed by mankind 
1o transmit the knowledge of facts and opinions to poste- 
rity. The lives of individuals, the rise of nations, and 
the progress of the world, have been deemed worthy of 
communication from one generation to another, that the 
latter might be enlightened and benefited by thie’ assis- 
tance of the former. Discoveries in the useful and the 
fine arts, and in every branch of human knowledge; the 
laws, moral and _ political, which became copious and 
more necessary as society became more civilized; the 
laws, more particularly, which were attributed to a divine 
origin, and regarded as proceeding immediately from God 
himself—these are deeply interesting to men of every age, 
and the duty of handing them down to others was imperi- 
ous upon those who possessed the means of performing it. 
Had not such an important object been effected, every 
generation would have found it indispensable to repeat the 
discoveries of the former; a new revelation would have 
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been required in every age of the world, and knowledge 
and civilization would have advanced with a slow pace, or 
remained entirely stationary. ‘ 

~ Among the various labours to which the human race 
has been devoted, many individuals have felt the impor- 
tance of the duty just mentioned, and been desirous of - 
Jeaving behind them the results of their experience, a his- 
tory of the events of their own times, and the times prece- 
ding, notices of mental and moral improvement, or other 
matters connected with the history of mankind, and worthy 
of being known to generations not then in existence. The 
methods they pursued were such as the intellectual ad- 
vance of mankind supplied, and these were efficient in 
proportion to this advance Of the more important 
methods which have been in use we shall take a slight 
notice. 

That the earliest of these methods was tradition scarcely 
admits of discussion or doubt. In the possession of a 
ianguage,—and whether this language were the immediate 
gift of God, or originated in the absolute necessity of oral 
communication, men would not long exist without one— 
in the possession of a language they would make it the 
means of enlightening distant ages, as well as of pleasing 
and mutual intercourse. And in the earliest period of the 
world tradition might be, ia a considerable degree, effec- 
tual to the preservation of truth. At this period, the life 
of man was preserved to an amazing extent—compared 
with it our own is but a span—and very few persons were 
needful to connect whole ages together. From the crea- 
tion of the world to the birth of Moses, a period of nearly 
2500 years, four of the patriarchs would suffice to pre- 
serve the knowledge of events by tradition. Methusaleh 
lived to see both Adam and Noah, Shem connects Noah 
and Abraham; the other two are Isaac, and Amram the 
father of Moses. And as simplicity was the peculiar 
feature of the patriarchal age, there would be comparatively 
few facts, and not very complex memorials to transmit. 

But it is evident that tradition would soon become a 
very imperfect medium of transmission, on account of the 
increasing number of events, and of the spread of know- 
ledge and refinement. It might suffice for the preserva- 
tion of the leading truths of religion—those which the 
Divine Being revealedto the patriarchs,—and to preserve a 
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brief outline of the history of mankind ; it were impossible 
by its means to preserve and render useful the immense 
stores of literature and science which ages heap together. 
The ancients also preserved the memory of events by 
rude delineations of them. This practice is of very high 
antiquity, probably coeval with the method we have des- 
cribed, and intended to supply its deficiencies by assisting 
the memory. Pictorial writing, that is, the representation 
instead of the description of an incident, was the only 
kind of writing known in Mexico when that kingdom was 
first visited by Europeans, and the inhabitants used it to 
place on record the most important transactions of the 
empire. Still, there wanted something to connect these 
events, which the skill of the artist could not supply; and 
the whole series when viewed together would exhibit a 
number of isolated occurrences, requiring the aid of speech 
or writing to connect them and render them intelligible. 
An advane upon this species of record was the inven- 
tion of hieroglyphic characters. It is scarcely consistent, 
however, to call this method an improvement upon the 
former, for it tended to conceal, rather than make known, 
the subject on which it was employed. _It was the inven- 
tion of priests, to conceal their learning from the multi- 
tude. Hieroglyphics were first and principally used in 
Egypt, and maay specimens of this kind of writing yet 
remain in that country. But although it was closely 
studied by the Egyptian priesthood, and formed into a 
regular art, it did not avail to. the purposes for which it 
was designed, unless they really were purposes of con- 
cealment. ‘* We have remaining at this day,” says 
Michaelis, ‘an immense number of Egyptian hierogly- 
phies, partly on stone walls and obelisks, and partly, too, 
on copper plates, which have been submitted to all the 
literary world; but out of them all po mortal has hitherto 
elicited one rational sentence, of the length of a single 
line, although from the work of Horapollo we know many 
particulars relating to the meaning of the individual cha- 
racters. The key having been once lost, it is seemingly 
impossible ever to find it again. These hieroglyphics will, 
I fear, remain undeciphered till the day of judgment.” 
The learned critic would have qualified this remark had 
he heard of the labours, in some degree successful, of Dr. 
Young and M. Champollicn, but even their discoveries 
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have thrown avery small portion of light over the difficul- 
ties of the subject. 

So uselessly did the Egyptian Jiterati study how to leave 
for the perusal of their successors the records of their 
knowledge and wisdom. If the voice of tradition has long 
been silent, and all that it once proclaimed forgotten and 
irrecoverably lost, so have the Egyptian hieroglyphical 
writings ceased to enlighten man, and they remain to be 
gazed at with wonder, without conveying instruction to 
the gazer. ; 

A real improvement upon all these methods, and one 
of which every generation has felt the immense adyan- 
tages, was the substitution of alphabetical characters as 
the signs of words. Of this simple but sublime art it is 
impossible to speak in adequate terms. Its first introduc- 
tion was a glorious era in the history of the world, and he 
who introduced it, even if he were not the inventor, 
deserves the gratitude of mankind. The invention of 
an alphabet has been thought beyond the power of unas- 
sisted reason, and many learned men have maintained the 
opinion that Moses was instructed in the knowledge of 
alphabetical characters by divine revelation, at the giving 
of the law upon Mount Sinai. ‘‘ The ideas of all the 
elements of language, or the very beginnings of every 
simple sound from which these are produced, must have 
previously existed,” it has been said, ‘‘in.the mind of the 
first inventor of a complete alphabet, or it would have 
been impossible to determine what number of elemental 
characters were requisite, to express the seeming infinite 
variety of complex sounds in every language upon earth, 
in the most ordinary conversation.” ‘¢ And when,” it has 
been enquired, “‘ was such a process actually contem- 
plated; what were the various stages of its advancement 
towards perfection; and at what period was it completed?” 
It is not asserted in the Scripture, however, that this nob'e 
art was communicated to mankind by the Deity himself, 
or that Moses was the medium of communication. The 
tables of stone were given into his hands with the law 

_ written upon them with the finger of God, but if this had 
been the first writing known to mankind, it is probable 
that the historian, who availed himself of the facility it 
afforded him to lay up for future ages the record of God’s 
dispensations to the patriarchs, and their descendants, 
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would have explicitly noticed its divine origin. In the 
absence of positive evidence several circumstances corrobo- 
rate the opinion that writing was in use before the time of 
Moses, and that he acquired a knowledge of it in Egypt. 
Moses is the reputed writer of the first five books of the 
Old Testament, and the evidence in his favour is very 
satisfactory and decisive. But he appears to have been 
rather the compiler than the composer of. the first book. 
Some parts of it must have existed before his time—the 
genealogical tables, particularly, which were preserved 
from more ancient times, and it is not easy to account for 
their preservation except by writing. He also received a 
direction to write a memorial of the discomfiture of Amalek 
by Joshua, in a book, before the delivery of the law. . 
Egypt is the first civilized nation of which we have any 
authentic account. There learning was cultivated, and 
there many important discoveries were made, and it is 
rational to imagine that improvements in writing kept 
pace with other improvements of that ancient and distin- 
guished people. This conjecture acquires strength from 
the fact, that Cadmus the Phenician, who, was contemporary 
with Joshua, and who carried the art of writing into 
Greece, is affirmed by some of the ancients to have been a 
native of Egypt. In that country Moses received his birth, 
and under the care of Pharaoh’s daughter he was instructed 
in the various branches of knowledge; ‘‘ he was learned in 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” If the art of writing 
had been really discovered there, he acquired a knowledge 
of it, and when he led the children of Israel through the 
wilderness, he taught it to them to supersede the ruder 
means they had previously used of recording passing 
events, or as amore complete system than the one they 
had practised, and he laboured to leave in their possession 
a connected history of their origin and laws. i 
Bat whether alphabetical writing were the communica- 
tion of Divine benevolence, or the result of human inge- 
nuity and industry, one thisg is certain, that the various 
alphabets which have been in use in ancient and modern 
times, may be traced to one source. From the Egyptian, 
the Phenician, or the Hebrew characters, according as the 
priority of invention is ascribed to either of these, the 
others it is evident were derived ; and thus a new power— 
ery, 
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a new faculty as it were,—was given to man and quickly 
communicated from nation to nation. 

After the death of Moses, ages rapidly succeeded one 
another till the appointed time was come for the appear- 
ance of the Messiah. To the establishment of that reli- 
gion which is now so prevalent in the world, the dispen- 
section under Moses was preparatory. A greater than 
himself succeeded him, similarin office but of higher au- 
thority, who should abrogate all that was ritual in his 
laws, and establish all that was moral and spiritual by new 
and powerful sanctions. Jesus, the Messenger of the New 
Covehant, lived as became one whom the Most High had 
selected to communicate invaluable blessings to mankind, 
and ehe died faithful to the trust reposed in him—the 
martyr to duty—the pledge of immortality. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark on the vast importance of writing to 
the preservation of his history, and the dissemination of 
his doctrines. Would tradition have handed them down, 
I will not say to our times, but to those at a moderate 
distance from the age in which he lived, with the least 
correctness or certainty? Error and falsehood must have 
been inevitably mingled with truth, and with this accu- 
mulated evil, that the more remote the era of Christianity 
became by the flight of ages, the more impossible it would 
be to separate reality from fiction, and truth from false- 
hood. 

Not quite so liable to abuse, certainly, but full as imper- 
fect, would have been pictured representations of the 
Saviour’s life. It were possible, indeed, to paint him in 
the act of giving health to the sick, but not of healing the 
the disorders of our moral constitution ;---of dispelling the 
shades of darkness from the visual organ, but not of en- 
lightening the mind with the bright rays of heavenly truth. 
It were possible to depict him on the cross, in the anguish 
of excruciating suffering, or to throw over his fine counte- 
nance the softened tones of patience and resignation ; but 
what painter’s skill could delineate the grand, the enno- 
bling doctrine of immortality, founded on his death by 
crucifixion? No discovery of ancient or modern times 
would have recorded and published the knowledge of 
Christ’s life and doctrines, like that of which we are speak- 
ing. It leaves every discovery of the kind at a vast dis- 
tance : it is incomparably superior to all. Blessed with 
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this sublime art, the attendants upon his ministry were 
enabled to leave, as a legacy for future generations, even 
to the end of time, the events of their Master’s life and 
death of which they were witnesses—the doctrines they 
heard him deliver. They could give the early history of 
the Church he founded—and address societies with re- 
proof and exhortation, far beyond the limits of their 
personal influence. They could inspire the humility of 
penitence and the bright confidence of hope. 

After the death of these eminent and zealous men, the 
memorials they left behind them were copied by others, 
who desired to possess that treasure which is now contained 
in the volume of the New Testament. The religion of 
Jesus spread rapidly, the demand for copies of his life 
and doctrines increased, and copies were gradually multi- 
plied. The darkness which succeeded the overthrow of 
the Roman empire, however, overshadowed the abodes of 
literature and religion, and was signally destructive to the 
interests of both. In the eighth and several succeeding 
centuries, some professed teachers of religion, and even 
those holding high situations in the church, were unable, 
not only to copy, but to read the pages of the Bible. 
Books of every kind were exceedingly scarce; one copy 
of the Scriptures served several different monasteries. As 
early as the 7th century, in the East, there are strong rea- 
sons for believing that the reading of the Scriptures was 
forbidden to the people ; and in the year 1229 the infa- 
mous Council of Toulouse, held by the pope's legate, 
formed the first Court of Inquisition, and published the 
first canon, which forbade the Scriptures to the laity. 
Yet in the midst of these evils, the Scriptures were pre- 
served still copied. Literature found a refuge in monas- 
teries, at least, and it was an employment of the monks 
to write copies of the Bible and other valuable books. 
This was one of the few benefits, an important one un- 
doubtedly, resulting from monastic institutions. 

But literature at length forsook these abodes, and shed 
its influence more broadly upon society. The darkness 
rolled gradually away, and the dawn of a brighter era 
enliyened the intellectual horizon. Not for ever surely 
could that state of things exist, under which Martin V. 
granted to Eric of Pomerania permission to found an 
University in Copenhagen, on the express condition that 
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the Holy Scriptures should neither be read nor explained 
init! No. No. The mind of man began to free itself 
from the thraldom under which it had been held for ages, 
by the united power of ignorance and supefstition, and 
neither Popes nor Councils could set bounds to the revived 
spirit of inquiry, Reformers arose to give a new stimulus 
to the religious world, and to restore to the people at large 
those blessings of the religion of Jesus.of which priestly 
domination had so long deprived them. Eagerly the 
sacred volume was sought after and carefully read; and 
when the disciples of Christ once more became m some 
degree enlightened, and when they were able to derive 
benefit from the perusal of these records, then it happened 
that the scarcity was supplied, and a provision made 
for the supply of all future ages, by the invention of 
printing. The discovery of writing was a glorious disco- 
very of man—this of printing almost as glorious, crowning 
the former by multiplying its advantages with immense 
facility. ‘ Hereby,” says the honest martyrologist Fox, 
“tongues are known, knowledge groweth, judgment in- 
creaseth, books are dispersed, the Scripture is seen, the 
doctors be read, stories be opened, times compared, truth 
discerned, falsehood detected, and all through the benefit 
of printing. By this, as by the gift of tongues, and as by 
the singular ornament of the Holy Ghost, the doctrine 
of the gospel soundeth to all nations and countries under 
heaven, and what God revealeth to one man is dispersed to 
many; and what is known in one nation is opened to all.” 
About the year 1450 the first bible was printed with 
moveable types in Germany. What a pledge was this of 
improvement to mankind! And from that period to the 
present, how rapid has been the improvement ! Scareely 
any subject cognizable by the human mind has been left 
unnoticed ; discovery has followed in the footsteps of dis- 
covery, and knowledge been acquired and communicated 
with astonishing rapidity. But more than all, the volume 
of revelation has been placed in the hands of those for 
whose benefit it was intended, and its healing doctrines 
spread through the nations. No haughty prelate or 
council has had the power to arrest the stream of divine 
knowledge, which has flowed rapidly along, and earried its 
eternal blessings to distant clines. W. 
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CREWKERNE CONGREGATION. 

_ No authentic accounts can now be obtained of any of 
its ministers, prior to 
—=Rev. William Blake, who was settled at Crewkerne in 
the year 1754, and resigned his charge in 1798. See 
funeral sermon by T. Thomas, and address at his grave in 
1799, by Dr. Toulmin—also an “ Elegiac Poem,” by 
Francis Webb, Esq. His son and successor, Rev. W. 
Blake, jun., became pastor in 1798, and in the 48th year 
of his age, and 24th of his pastorship, was removed by 
death, in February, 1821. See address at his interment, 
by the Rev. T. Thomas, and funeral sermon by the Rev.S. 
Fawcett. Also a very accurate description of his charae- 
ter and talents in a Memoir by Dr Southwood Smith, in 
the Monthly Repository, May 1821. The Rev. W. Wilson, 
now of Newbury, became pastor at Crewkerne in 1821, 
and resigned in 1823, and was succeeded by 

Samuel Walker, the present minister, who received an 
invitation in 1823, and first officiated at Crewkerne on 
the 21st of December, 1823. 

Crewkerne, May 5th. 1834. WE 


THE REGIUM DONUM. 


We think the Dissenting body at large is much indebted 
to Dr. Rees, for his judicious, timely, and satisfactory 
pamphlet on this subject. It is calculated to disabuse 
the public mind of many gross errors and prejudices. We 
say this, without meaning, at present, to express any opin- 
ion as to the desirableness of these monies being continued 
to be granted by Parliament, and received by Dissenters. 
The Regium Donum may be objectionable, on grounds 
sufficiently strong to justify a call for its discontinuance ; 
but we verily believe, that the notion of its having ever 
been intended, or of its having ever operated, as a bribe, 
to purchase the subserviency of either recipients or distri- 
butors to Ministers of State, is a totally false and ground- 
less notion. 
a 

“A Sketch of the History of the Regium Donum, and Parlia- 
mentary Grant, to Poor Dissenting Ministers, &c., &e,’’ By Thomas 
Rees, LL.D., F.S.A. London: Longman and Co. 
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We shall lay before our readers the principal facts re- 
lating to the origin, management, and appropriation of this 
“Royal Charity,”—as Dr. Rees not improperly denomi- 
nates it. Many are already aware, that the first authentic 
account of the original occasion of this grant, appeared a 
few years since, in “ Memoirs of his Life and Times, by 
Dr. Edmund Calamy,” edited and published by Mr. J. T. 
Rutt. That celebrated divine, who lived at the period, 
and was-one of the first trustees or distributors of this 
bounty, gives in substance the following account of its 
commencement. In the year 1723, one Mr. Daniel 
Burgess, who had been brought up among the Protestant 
Dissenters, and was Secretary to the Princess of Wales, 
applied to the king, (George I.) through the good offices 
of Lord Townshend and Sir Robert Walpole, to bestow 
some token of his royal bounty on poor non-conformists. 
‘Upon its being mentioned to the king, he was very free 
to it, and soon ordered £500 to be paid out of the Trea- 
sury, for the use and behoof of the poor widows of Dissenting 
ministers. And some time after, £500 was upon applica- 
tion made on that behalf, ordered to be paid each half 
‘year, for the assisting either ministers or their widows that 
wanted help.” The money was paid, on trust for these 
purposes, to nine of the most eminent and respectable 


® It may be noticed, by the way, that Dr. Rees, who is in 
general so well acquainted with such matters, appears to be under 
a misconception as to the circumstances connected with the publi- 
cation of this curious work. He says [p. 4] ‘* The manuscript of 
this valuable work, passed to his [Dr. Calamy’s] descendants, and 
remained deposited in their hands till 1829, when it was properly 
determined to fulfil the obvious intention of the author by giving 
it tothe public.” And again he says [p. 13] “had Dr. Calamys 
representatives printed his work immediately after his death, I 
have no doubt that most considerate persons among the Dissenters 
would have been satisfied with his statement.’? There is a mistake 
in this. We have reason to believe that the lineal descendants of 
Dr. Edmund Calamy, who are well known and highly respected, 
were in no way concerned with the publication of his ‘* Memoirs.’* 
It was not printed by their instructions, nor at their wish, nor 
from the manuscript in their possession. The copy used for the 
press was purchased from some other quarter; and the represen- 
sentatives of Dr. Calamy, though they made no opposition, cer- 
tainly expressed no desire that it should be Jaid before the world 
as it was; nor have they ever had the slightest interest in the pro- 
perty of the work, . 
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Dissent.ng ministers about London; ‘ and as any of these 
persons died, the survivors chose another in his room.” 
There does not appear in all this the least sign of political 
bribery on the one hand, or subserviency on the other. 
The purposes for which the grant was avowedly made, and 
received, were purely charitable. The objects of the 
royal charity were, not the political adherents of the admi- 
nistration, but ‘such poor ministers or their widows as 
wanted help.” No conditions or stipulations of a political 
nature were imposed on the distributors ;—nor do they 
seem to have been chosen on any other ground, than that 
of their character and notoriety with the Dissenting hodv; 
and the fact that from the beginning they have always 
enjoyed the privilege of filling up their own numbers, 
without the interference of the Government, seems clearly 
to show that no political ends can be answered or con- 
templated. 

There are some remarkable circumstances on record, 
which go far to prove that the Trustees of the Regium 
Donum lave ever been particularly jealous of their honour 
in this respect. It seems that one of the number, to whom 
the money is actually paid, whose name is inserted in the 
Treasury warrant, has always been nominally appointed by 
the Government; but in making this appointment, 
which seems to be a mere matter of convenience in a 
business point of view, ‘‘the king’s government has almost 
always been guided by the recommendation of the other 
Trustees.” The only apparent exceptions in this case, 
serve to establish the rule, and to vindicate the character 
of the distributors. ‘‘ About the year 1776, a Trustee was 
named by Lord North; but when he was told that such 
interference was unusual, he gave up the gentleman and apo- 
logized to the Trustees for interfering.” On the death of 
the late Dr. Abraham Rees, a noble Lord is known to have 
promised a certain Dissenting minister, that he would use 
his influence with the Duke of Wellington, (then Premier) 
to obtain the vacant office for the said minister. Whether 
the Duke was actually applied to or not, is uncertain ; 
but at all events, he did not interfere, and the yacancy 
was filled up as usual by the choice and recommendation 
of the other Trustees. Whilst Lord Bexley was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he once sent a very courteous 
letter to the Trustees, containing an application which had 
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been made to him to procure for the applicant a portion of 

-this bounty, ‘ stating, at the same time, his determination 
not to interfere in a matter which was under proper ma- 
nagement.” These circumstances show the understand- 
ing which exists between the Government and the Trus- 
tees. But the most remarkable fact of this kind remains 
to be noticed. During Mr. Pitt’s administration, in the 
height of the French Revolution panic, a Mr. John Martin, 
a Baptist minister, became a convert to high Tory prin- . 
ciples, and inflamed with the zeal of a recent proselyte, 
*‘ publicly arraigned the Protestant Dissenters of England 
as the political enemies of the state,’’ on account of their 
more liberal principles. Th's man was appointed by Mr. 
Pitt receiver and distributor of the Regium Donum, noto- 
riously in consequence of his political sentiments. But 
what was the conduct of the otl-er Trustees on this occa- 
sion? They one and all refused to act with Mr. Martin, 
and resigned their offices; and so matters continued, until 
the year 1806, when representations having been made | 
to the Government of the irregularity of this gentleman’s ~ 
appointment, he was deposed from his office, and the 
former Trustees resumed their functions. 

It is so far from being true that the privilege of distri- 
buting this charity has operated in the way of a bribe to 
silence and submission, that at every period many of the 
distributors have been amongst the foremost fiiends of 
civil and religious liberty, and advocates for the rights of 
Dissenters in particular. Itso happens, that the “« Society 
of Deputies” from congregations within ten miles of Lon- 
don, which has been so influential in every good work of 
this kind, owes its existence to one of the original Trus- 
tees of the Regium Donum,—Dr. Harris. Alluding to this 
subject, in reference to Lord Sidmouth’s famous attempt 
to restrain ‘liberty of prophesying,”’ to the Catholic Relief 
Bill, to the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, &c. &c. 
—Dr. Rees very justly says, ‘in the liberal spirit and 
Christian zeal which prompted these measures and carried 
them into execution, the Trustees of the Royal Bounty, 
or Parliamentary Grant, largely participated. On some 
of the occasions they took the lead in originating and 
conducting the proceedings, and upon all of them they 
were found in the ranks of their warmest advocates and 
supporters.” 
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Views, in some degree erroneous, prevail concerning 
the source from which this £1,000 per annum is drawn. 
It is not to be regarded as a direct burden on the taxation 
of the country, for the following reasons. When this grant 
was originally made, by George the First, the sum was 
given from the King’s personal income, derived im- 
mediately from the crown lands, and other hereditary 
revenues of the Sovereign. This income, whatever 
dfs amount might be, was in no measure available for 
the general purposes of the State. It was entirely at the 
King’s private disposal, as much so as the rents of any 
man’s estate are at his disposal. Out of this income, then, 
George the First granted a yearly beneficence of £1,000 
to poor Dissentitg Ministers. At the accession of George 
the Third, some alterations were agreed on between the 
King and the Parliament respecting the Civil List. He 
relinquished all personal controul over the hereditary 
crown revenues, placing them at the disposal of Parlia- 
ment, on condition that he should receive for himself the 
sum of £800,000 (augmented afterwards to £900,000 !) 
per annnm. From this source, directly, the Regium Donum 
continued to be paid, until 1804. In that year; Mr. Pitt 
represented to the House of Commons that a large sum 
was required to pay off the arrears of the Civil List. He 
stated also, that in order to prevent the King’s personal 
expenses from appearing to the country greater than they 
‘really were, it was desirable in future to provide for certain 
charitable donations, and other charges on the Civil List, 
by separate Parliamentary grants. Amongst these was the 
Regium Donum. Mr. Pitt, however, at the same time 
informed the House, that the annual produce of the 
Royal revenues, which his Majesty had relinquished at his 
accession, was then considerably more than the entire amount 
of the Civil List, even including these charitable grants, and 
the augmentation then proposed.. Itisplain, therefore, that 
this grarit is not exactly of the nature of a charge on the 
general revenue of the country. It israther an annuity, 
payable during the Royal pleasure out of the hereditary 
estates of the crown,—which estates the public has ad- 
vantageously purchased, subject to this annuity. We are 
not arguing against its being discontinued ; but we do 
think that under all the circumstances, for the House of 
Commons now to refuse this customary bounty, except at 
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the express desire, either of the crown, or of the Dissenting 
body at large, would be a very ungracious proceeding. 

The idea seems preposterous, that the Trustees of the 
Regium Donum should have the slightest personal or 
sectarian interest in the discharge of their trust, or that it 
should subject them to any political bias. They gain 
nothing from it, except it be the honourable gratification 
of being instrumental in the relief of indigent worth. We 
believe the money is uniformly dispensed in small suins (not 
exceeding £5. or £10.,) amongst the poorest of Dissenting 
Ministersx—men who probably have not more than £50. 
or £60. a year on which to support themselves and their 
families. The names of the present Trustees, we think, 
may be taken as a sufficient guarantee of their exemption 
from any corrupt or paltry motives. They are, amongst 
the Unitarians, John Coates, Thomas Rees, Robert 
Aspland; and amongst the orthodox sects, John Hum- 
phrys, William Newman, John Pye Smith, John Rippon, 
F. A. Cox, John Clayton, jun. 

“ We must not omit to state, however, in conclusion, that 
all which has here been said relates exclusively to the 
Regium Donum for England and Wales. There is a similar 
grant, or rather two grants, applicable to the Protestant 
Dissenters of Ireland; the one of £1200 a year to the 
Presbyterians of the North, given originally by William 
the Third the other of £800 to the Presbyterians of the 
South of Ireland, originally given by Queen Anne. The 
circumstances of these Irish grants are materially different 
from those of the English Regium Donum. They are, we 
believe, usually appropriated in larger sums, and to persons 
not indigent. They may be considered, perhaps, less in the 
light of a charity, and more as a means of support to the 
Protestant cause in that Catholic country; and they are, 
therefore, open to more reasonable objections. 


—_—_—_— 
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ON THE PROEM OF ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


Tux Apostle John probably wrote his Gospel at Ephesus 
before the destruction of Jerusalem: Lardner places it in. 
A.D. 68. There is no reason for doubt, that he compiled 
it as supplementary to some one or more of the other 
Gospels; and as only St. Luke’s was likely to be known 
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regard this Gospel as in his view when he wrote his own 
oF Memoirs. This opinion, however, is not essential : a point 
of more consequence is, that, from the records of the Acts, 
and especially from St. Paul’s Epistles to the Ephesians 
and to Timothy, it is clear that the Apostle John could 
not have been residing in Ephesus during the intercourse 
of Paul with the church there :—most probably he did not 
’ go there till after the death of that Apostle, about the time 
when the final Jewish war commenced, i. e. in the year 66. 
If'so, it is not likely that he would become much acquaint- 
ed with the writings of Philo, or with the doctrines of the 
Gnostics, or of any other school of philosophy, even sup- 
posing any of these to have been in high esteem with the 
Ephesian Christians of his day. 
It is, however, very common, among one class of critics, 
to refer us to the writings of Philo for an explanation of 
the phraseology of this Introduction. 1 know no proof 
that these were ever studied, or much known, among the 
philosophers of Ephesus; but, at any rate, it is not pro- 
bable that they were, so early as the Apostle’s residence 
there. The philosopher of Alexandria, flourished about 
the year 40. We know that the eloquent Apollos, 
“« mighty in the Scriptures,” who was at Ephesus in the 
time of Paul, was a-native of Alexandria: but nothing 
which is said about him authorizes the belief that he was 
addicted to the visionary interpretations of Philo. In 
truth, there is no reason whatever to suppose, that the ~ 
Apostle John, all his life a resident in Palestine, in the 
early part of it a fisherman of Galilee, could have his 
phraseology so modified by the writings of an Alexandrian 
follower of Plato, and by his interpretations of the writings 
of Moses, as to render it necessary to seek in them for a 
key to the interpretation of any part of his Gospel, or even 
to authorize us to devive from the mystical use of the term 
Logos by Philo, any illustration of the employment of if 
by St. John. 

“The Gnostic philosophy made its appearance among 
‘the Christians, during the time of the Apostle Paul. It 
must have done so among those at Ephesus, and its dis- 
trict, for he urges upon Timothy to oppose: those evils 
which we know to have been derived from it. The Apostle 
John obviously opposes in his Fpisties, and ot improba- 


\ so early, in that region, I think it probable that we may 
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bly in his Gospel, (see chap. xix, 35,) the notion of some 
disciples of the Gnostic school, that the Christ was a man 
in appearance only, and that he did not really die on the 
cross. The later Gnostics had some remarkable phraseo- 
logy which learned men have supposed to have given rise 
to that of St John’s Introduction : but there is no evidence 
whatever, to authorize the belief that the terms Logos, 
Zoe, Monogenes, employed by the Apostle, were in use 
among the Gnostic Christians at that period: and we do 
not hear of them till past the middle of the next century. 
It is, indeed, by far more probable, that the later Gnostic 
Christians, derived some of their peculiar terms from the 
Gospel, than that John derived his phraseology from them, 

The phraseology of the Chaldee paraphrases of the Old 
Testament, has also been sf hie to, with a view to 
account for, and to explain, that of John. He may have 
been accustomed to this in Palestine; and the application 
of it to the Photinian interpretation of the Proem. I hope 
to consider hereafter; but I cannot persuade myself, that, 
writing as he did in a region where Greek alone, was 
spoken, and among the Hellenists who used the Greek 
translation of the Old Testament,and this alone, he would 
have so written as to require his readers to study the 
Chaldee Targums, in order to understand him. His ob- 
ject, in writing this inyaluable Gospel, is expressly and 
simply stated by himself, (chap. xx. 3],) viz. to show 
ground for the belief ‘ that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God;” and as he ends, so, in my judgment, he begins 
his Gospel. 

Various parts of the early chapters authorize the conclu- 
sion, that there were in the region where John wrote, 
persons who were disposed to rest with the religion of the 
Baptist, The narration at the beginning of Acts xviii, 
supports this opinion; and ecclesiastical history informs 
us that, at a later period, there was a sect holding this 
view, At any rate the Apostle, while he maintains the 
divine authority of the Baptist, in several places very em- 
phatically shows reason for regarding Jesus as his superior, 
a. adduces the Baptist’s own testimony to his Messiah- 
ship. 

It is exceedingly improbable that John would begin his 
Gospel with any sentiments out of the comprehension, or 
the power of interpretation, of those for whom it was 
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peculiarly designed. It is reasonable to believe, that those 
who were accustomed to hear him discourse or converse on 
the subjects of it, would at once understand his meaning 
by what they had previously heard from him. But let us 
take the case of those Greeks of Asia Minor, into whose 
hands this Gospel might fall, but who had never had such 
advantage, or received communications from the immedi- 
ate hearers of the Apostle. If I can ascertain what inter- 
pretations such persons would give to the proem of the 
Gospel—suppo:ing them to possess ordinary culture of 
mind, and to be well acquainted, through the Septuagint, 
with the Jewish Scriptures, to which this Gospel continally 
refers—lI shall feel little solicitude as to the interpretation 
given to it, a century after, by philosophers of the school 
of Plato or Philo, and thenceforward by philosophic 
Unitarians, the predecessors and followers of Photinus, 
however marked this may be by brilliancy and sublimity. 
It is not for the searcher after scriptural truth to consider 
which interpretation best suits the glowing conceptions of 
the imaginative intellect; or he might go at once to the 
doctrines of Arianism or Trinitarianism; but which best 
accords with the general tenor of Scripture, with the style 
in which the Evangelist clothes his thoughts, and with the 
circumstances in which he wrote his Gospel. 

The ancient Arian explanation of this passage, which 
invested Jesus Christ with the character of proper, though 
derived deity, and made him the instrument of the Father 
Almighty in the creation of the material universe, has a 
decided advantage over the Photinian, in being capable of 
a definite application throughout. The vagueness of the 
latter, which presents itself in a different form every time 
the intelligent scripturalist endeavours to give it sufficient 
definiteness to make the general purport of it comprehen- 
sible by another, is in my judgment a great objection to 
it. Truth, however comprehensive in its application, is 
simple and definite; and in proportion as any doctrine is 
vague in itself, and incapable of a definite expression, will 
it eventually lose its hold in the understandings of men. 
It is not improbable that the poetic philosopher will long 
continue to resort to the Photinian interpretation; but the 
simple-minded scripturalist, when the influence of names 
has passed away, will, I am persuaded, settle down in the 
plain truth, that by the a the Word, the Apostle de- 
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signated him to whom (v. 15) the Baptist bore witness, 
and who dwelt among his brethren full of grace and truth. 

Let us suppose a Hellenist, of the Bercean school, 
(see Acts xvii. 10-11,)—a class to which I not long ago 
referred, to have become possessed of a copy of the invalu- 
able record of St. John, and to be engaged in the study of 
it, with the knowledge that it was written to prove ‘ that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” Unless there were 
any title, now lost, like that with which St. Mark's Gospel 
commences, ‘‘ The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God,” I do not see how he could gain any de- 
cided idea as to the import of the first five verses, till he had 
gone on further in the chapter. As he proceeds, however, 
he sees that ‘‘ a man named John” is spoken of (v. 8,) as 
-not himself the Light, but as come to bear witness to the 
the light; from which our Bercean would naturally infer 
that “the true light” was, like John, a person, ‘‘ a man 
sent by God ;” and this impression would be confirmed by 
all the personal agency which is attributed to the Light— 
particularly (in v. 12,) where the Evangelist declares that 
‘he gave power to become sons of God, to them that 
believeim his name.”* The occurrence of the term light 
would further lead him back to the 4th verse, in which it 
is connected with the Logos; and he might form the im- 
pression that the Logos was another appellation for the 
person who is spoken of as the light. As soon as the 
Bercean came to the 14th verse, he would perceive the 
Logos is expressly spoken of again, with the character of 
suffering humanity, as having a temporary residence 
among the apostles, ‘full of grace and truth ;” and when 
in the 15th he found that it was this Logos to whom John 
bore witness, of whom he spoke as his chief, and from full- 
ness of whose blessings the believers all received, and when 
further, in the 17th verse he saw the plain truth stated 
plainly that “ erace and truth came by Jesus Christ,” I 
know not how the Bercean Hellenist, cireumstanced as 
T have supposed, could resist the conclusion that Curtst 
Jesus was designated by the Apostle under the appellation 
Locos. When further he proceeded to the 18th verse, and 
saw that he whom the Apostle terms the “ only Son” hath . 
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* The pronouns are masculine though phos is neuter. 
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revealed him whom no man hath ever seen, the invisible 
Father, then he would, I think, readily and naturally come. 
to the conclusion that the Evangelist gave him the appella- 
tion, the Locos, the Worn, because he was the Revealer of 
the divine will. After he had perused+the whole Gospel, and 
perceived that Jesus speaks of himself (ch. xi. v. 25,) as 
the ‘* Resurrection and the Life,” and (ch. xiv. v. 6,) as. 
‘¢ the Way, the Truth, and the Life,” he could have no 
difficulty in concluding that the disciple whom Jesus. 
loved had learnt of his Lord, when he spoke of him as the 
Word, and the Life. 

Tam by no means clear, that with the Gospel of St. 
John alone, our Bercean would not, in the first instance, 
form the opinion that the Messiah existed before. his 
human birth in a region of glory and blessedness, where, 
in a peculiar manner, God manifested his presence. He 
would see the clear expressions of Christ’s inferiority, de-. 
pendance, derived authority, (accompanied with exalted 
views of his glory on earth, and of his appointment to raise 
the dead and judge the world,) but, unless his mind were: 
free from all philosophic notions respecting emanations, 
and the Pharisaic doctrine of human pre-existence; and 
were at the same time strongly influenced by the characters 
of humanity which are so peculiarly expressed by this- 
Gospel, I think he might naturally come to the conclusion — 
that this great Revealer of the divine purposes existed in. 
heaven before his abode on earth. When he became ac- 
quainted with the other writings of the New Testament, 
and in particular with the declarations and reasonings of 
St. Paul, this opinion might be corrected; but his first im- 
pressions might be, that this Logos was a pre-existent spirit,. 
who became a suffering, dying man. His probable subse- 
quent convictions I shall shew hereafter. 

With that acquaintance with the Old Testament, how- 
ever, which I have supposed, and with the whole Gospel 
of John as his guide in interpreting particular parts, he 
could not go a step further. He could not entertain any 
difficulty, for instance, in reference to the expression, “ the 
Revealer was theos (god,) because he knew that Moses was 
called theos, that Judges and Princes had the same appel- 
lation, and that Christ himself (ch. x. v. 35,) shows the 
force of it, viz. “‘ that to them the word of God came,’ 
having to speak in the name of God, being invested with 
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authority from him, If any one of the messengers of 
Jehovah to mankind could (in the Jewish phraseology) be 
termed theos (Hebrew aleim or elohim,) no one could have 
a higher claim then the Messiah to be so designated. But 
the Old Testament, and the Gospel of John itself, would 
entirely prevent in the Bercean’s mind the idea that Christ: 
Jesus was God in the same sense as JEHOVAH, HIS FATHER 
and nis Gop. In the Old Testament Jehovah is repeatedly 
and expressly declared, and declares himself, to be the 
one only God; and in this Gospel, Christ himself repre- 
sents the Father as the only true God, and deciares that of 
himself he could do nothing. 

Nor could our Bercean suppose that Christ Jesus, the 
Logos, was concerned in the creation of the material uni- 
verse.. By the prophet Isaiah, Jehovah declared that HE 
formed the heavens and the earth ALONE, and by HIMSELF ; 
and no Jew, keeping close to his scriptuves, could enter- 
~ tain any other opinion than that in the natural creation 
all was effected by the sole fiat of the Almighty. I do 
not think, indeed, that the original would suggest to a 
Hellenist the doctrine of the creation of the material uni- 
verse through Christ Jesus, even if his mind were im- 
pressed with the opinion of our Lord’s pre-existence ; the 
- utmost to which it would lead him is, that some great 
change was effected in the state of mankind through this 
Logos. The prophecies pointed to sucha change in the 
new dispensation, and spoke of it as a creation; and in 
proportion as the Bercean inquirer became acquainted 
with the writings of St. Paul, would he see the force of 
St. John’s declaration respecting the agency of the Logos 
in ¢his creation. In the spiritual renovation of the pros- 
pects and condition of the human race, which was com- 
menced by the Gospel, and completed in the hearts of 
myriads during the first ages of Christianity, and which 
will, one day, extend to all mankind, Christ was the 
appointed agent, executing, by divine power, the purposes 
of the heavenly Father’s wisdom and mercy. By the 
‘blessed hopes and privileges and aids of the Gospel, the 
world was created anew by Jesus Christ. 


_ With these preparatory rewarks I must end the train of 
investigation for the present month; and I must entreat 
the reader to suspend his judgment till he has the whole 
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before him. But I must say, that notwithstanding the 
influence of the opinion of several among our most learned 
Unitarians, (and especially of the Classical Tutor of 
York, whose opinion appears very decided,) that the 
personal interpretation of this passage is opposed by 
exegetical and critical difficulties, which influence has 
been supported by a perfect disposedness to receive the 
impersonal interpretation, I never rise from the study 
of the latter, however beautiful and striking I may 
think it at the commencement, without feeling my 
inability to apply it through the whole eighteen verses, and 
to rest on it with any conviction of its being the meaning 
of the Apostle. 

With a mind quite disposed to receive the interpretation 
of Mr. Lindsey, I could not, when I was a youthful 
student, attain any satisfaction from his explanation of 
the passage, in which he assumes wisdom as the interpre- 
pretation of the term Logos. Circumstances led me, while 
in Glasgow, (in the year 1800,) to enter very closely on a 
minute investigation of the phraseology of the original, | 
had at that time an acquaintance with the Socinian inter- 
pretation, derived from Mr. Belsham’s lectures at Hackney, 
ef which I had a manuscript copy; and this so much 
better accorded with the results of my examination respect- 
ing the phraseology and style of St. John, that my mind 
rested in it, not, however, without a perception of critical 
difficulties attending it. I have reviewed it very often, 
and especially when any of my Unitarian brethren, in 
England and in America, men of intelligence and learning, 
have shewn repugnance to it ; and the first impressions of 
the Photinian interpretations are so imposing to the 
mind—communicated as they usually are with the glow 
of eloquence and vivid faith—that the known objections 
to my own interpretation become more striking from the 
splendour of the other. The dazzling light, however, 
soon passes away; and I come again to tke more steady, 
if less brilliant, interpretation, which makes him the Word 
of God, who was confessedly the Revealer of the Heavenly 
Father’s will, by whom God spake in these latter days. 

It will be my object, in my subsequent paper, to state 
the import of the passage on the personal system of inter- 
pretation ; to shew how I obviate the objections against it, 
urged by the Arians and the Photinians; and then, pro- 
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bably, to present to the reader a view of some of the 
various forms of the impersonal doctrine. He will be best. 
prepared to form a judgment on the difficulties attending 
the impersonal import of the Logos of St. John, when he 
has seen a more complete Unitarian interpretation of the 
passage on the personal system, than has been presented to 
him byits opponents. T. F.B. has not even given a com- 
plete skeleton of the system: it will be my business to add 
the head and limbs to the ‘‘ meagre” trunk ; and to set the 
lungs to play and the heart to beat. It may not then 
appear tothe unbiassed Scripturalist, af er suitably dwelling 
upon it, to be destitute of healthful warmth and anima- 
tion. At any rate, after having given a due statement of 
my own interpretation, I shall be quite content to leave it 
.to its own influence, now, or in future. Whichever mode 
of interpretation is right, that will, in the issue, be gener- 
ally adopted. LANT CARPENTER. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Crances of a very important, and by no means disconra- 
ging natare, have occuired in national affairs since our last 
publication. We are almost tempted to congratulate our 
readers on the actual commencement of the great work of 
Church Reform; but, on reflection, it may be as well to 
pause, till we see something effected, not merely proposed 
and promised. 

The facts are simply these. On the 27th of May, Mr. 
Ward, the member for St. Albans, brought forward a reso- 
lution designed to express the opinion of the House of 
Commons, that the revenues of the Established Church in 
Ireland exceed the Cemands of the population, and ought to 
be reduced. The majority of the Cabinet were favourable to 
the principle of this motion, and therefore could not directly 
oppose it; but four of the Ministers who are hostile to any 
interference with the property of the Church, felt themselves 
called on to resign their places. Under these circumstances, 
the debate on Mr. Ward’s mcetion was sudcenly interrupted 
by Lord Althorp, who begged an acjournmert of the House 
for a few days, in order to re-adjust the dismembered admi- 
nistration. This being granted, and the vacant offices filled 
up, the debate was resumed, when the previous question was 
carried against Mr. Waid, in consequence cf a statement 
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from Lord Althorp, that a Commission of Inquiry had been 
actually issued by his Majesty, for collecting information 
respecting the Irish Church, with a sincere intention, on the 
part of the Government to act upon this information. 
Although we fear the Ministers,adopted this course, chiefly 
with aview to get rid of the troublesome business for a time, 
we are yet. disposed to give them credit for sincerity, in their 
professions of designing ultimately to reform the Cburch. 
Time will be lost; and no one can tell what may occur in 
that time to change our prospects; but as Mr. Ward was 
left ia a minority, not from the hostility of the Commons to 
the principle of his motion, but rather from a desire not to 
embarrass the Government, we confidently reckon that this is 
the beginning of proceedings which must end in the reforma- 
tion of that enormous abuse, the Irish Established Church. 
There will be a fierce resistance on the part of the self-styled 
Conservatives. The cry cf danger is already raised; and 
Royal Dukes and Noble Peers are talking grandiloquently 
of what must and shall be done, to stem the torrent of 
reform. But we have witnessed such signs before, and 
know their worth. 

Dissenters’ Claims.—We alluded, in our last number, to 
the excellent proposals of Mr. W. Brougham, on the sub- 
jects of Registration and Dissenters’ Marriages. We have 
now the satisfaction of stating that the Ministers have taken 
up these proposals on their own responsibility, and have 
signified their intention of shortly bringing the former, 
if not both measures, before Parliament, as Government 
Bills. In respect to the obnoxious plan for the modification 
of Church Rates, we believe the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has expressed his determination to proceed with it: we 
trust that he will yet change his resolution. 

The Bill introduced by Mr. G. W. Wood for the admis- 
sion of Dissenters to the Universities, has been allowed to 
pass the second readirg in the House of Commons by an 
overwhelming majority. How likely it is that its fate will 
be entirely reversed in the Upper House of Parliament, we 
may safely leave our readers to form their own conjectures. 
We presume that the Ministers, though sincerely favourable 
to such a measure, will not stake their political existence on 
its success, This opening of the Universities will prove one 
of the most difficult works to accomplish, because of the 
vast means of resistance which those ancient bodies possess 
within themselves. 
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NOTICES. 


The next Annual Meeting of the Western Unitarian 
Society, will be holden at Exerrr, on Wednesday, the 
16th of July. The religious service will commence at 
Eleven o’clock in the morning of that day, in George’s 
Chapel, South-Street, when the Rey. Samuel Bache, of 
Birmingham, is engaged to preach. There will be an 
ordinary at the White Hart Inn, at 3 o'clock; and at 
6 o’clock in the evening a public meeting will be holden at 
the Chapel, for the purpose of adopting resolutions ex- 
pressive of the religious views and princip!es of the society. 
Many ministers and other friends, from distant places, are 
expected to be present. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Devon and Cornwall Uni- 
tarian Association will be holden at PLymourn, on Friday, 
the 18th of July, when Dr. Carpenter has promised to 
preach. We believe it is intended to have an evening 
meeting on this occasion also; and the presence of as 
many friends as can make it convenient to attend, is 
earnestly requested. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We much regret that the unexpected length of other articles, has 
prevented us from inserting the‘* Notes on Bentham’s Deun- 
tology,” but they shall certainly appear in our next. 

The papers of G. R., of  Euelpis,’? and of J. C. M. [¥ ales] 
have come to hand. 


THE 
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ON CERTAIN PUBLIC OATHS. 


We were led on, in our former paper, to greater length 
than we had anticipated, in discussing the general ques- 
tions relating to the lawfulness and propriety of Oaths. 
We hasten now to consider the several kinds of oaths 
with reference to their specific characters, and especially 
some particular oaths of great notoriety and public impor- 
tance. 

Oaths are commonly divided into assertory and promis- 
sory. If this distinction be clearly preserved, the former 
kind must relate entirely to past facts, known, or supposed 
to be known, by the assertor ;—the latter kind must relate 
to the future actions of the person who takes the oath, 
and who thereby solemnly pledges himself to observe or 
to abstain from some particular line of conduct. We 
conceive that the propriety of any oath is not materially 
affected by this distinction, but rests, in either case, on the 
same conditions. It depends on the question, whether the 
assertion, or the promise, as the case may be, is of such a 
nature as civil society has.a just right to expect from the 
individual; or such as the individual himself is justified 
in making, by the laws of sound morality and religion. 
It should also be premised, that the consequences of en- 
suring perfect truth and fidelity, ought to be sufficiently 
important, in every instance of an oath, to sway the ordi- 
nary reason and conscience of mankind ;—otherwise, the 
instance will fall under the head-of vain and needless oaths, 
which, if they have no other evil effects, do certainly tend 
to lessen the general solemnity and efficacy of the custom. 
In spite of all that lawgivers may decree, or divines may 
teach, the majority of mankind will probably always feel, 
that there is some difference between a trifling and a 
serious falsehood; one that merely deprives the public 
revenue of a few pounds or shillings, (collected in.a way 
which is commonly thought to be injurious,) and one that 
puts the character, the estate, or the life of a fellow crea- 
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ture, in jeopardy. Whenever human laws run counter to 
the natural dictates of common sense and moral feeling, 
they are sure to be, if not openly neglected, yet secretly 
evaded ; more particularly in countries where any degree 
of freedom is enjoyed. Powerful tyrants may cause a bad 
law to be observed as readily as a good one, having pre- 
cisely the same means, coercion, to employ in either case. 
But in all free communities, the strength of the government 
is in the wisdom and righteousness of its measures, and the 
principal force of the law is that moral force, which it 
derives from its manifest justice and utility. This is not 
altogether a digression from the subject of oaths. The evil 
of many of our most objectionable public oaths, is not so 
much in the multitude of them, as in the nature of the 
assertion which the law exacts, in these instances, under 
so solemn a warrant of perfect truth. It is this which 
creates the temptation to deceive and to evade. The oath is 
brought into contempt, not so much because it is frequently 
administered, as because it is administered in cases where 
men feel that such an interference of the law, to compel them 
to make asolemn assertion about such matters, is needless, 
impertinent, or oppressive. If circumstances should oblige 
a man to swear every week in the year, whether or not he 
had witnessed an act of murder, it surely is not to be 
supposed that he would feel less sensible of his obligation 
to utter the truth, on the fifty-second, than on the first 
occasion. It is plain, therefore, that it cannot be the 
mere frequency of certain public oaths, which brings them 
into disrepute, but it must be the trifling or unjust nature 
of the assertion or the promise exacted by them. In re- 
gard to public taxes and customs, for example, either they 
ought to be imposed, collected, and expended, in so equi- 
table a manner, that no strong temptation to evade the 
payment of them shall exist; or if this be deemed impos- 
sible, at least the government ought to ensure the payment 
of whatever is legally due, by the completeness of its own 
arrangements, and the vigilance of its own functionaries. 
It is wrong, thus to tempt men, as it were, to the utter- 
ance of a solemn and deliberate falsehood, by extorting 
an oath from them in cases where their own personal in- 
terests operate so strongly on the one side, and on the 
other side there is nothing but the vague, and as man 

may think, the doubtful obligation, of submitting to all 
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the pecuniary demands of imprudent and extravagant 
rulers, Let it not be imagined that we mean to justify 
the taking of a false oath in these instances. Far from 
it ;—if this were the subject before us, we think we could 
adduce tlie most satisfactory reasons to prove that such a 
breach of veracity is most despicable, not only in a moral, 
but also in a political point of view. Still, we say that it 
is highly reprehensible, to expose thousands of men to 
the temptation of such circumstances almost every day 
of their lives, for the mere sake of increasing the amount 
of a public tax, or perhaps merely to balance the loss 
occasioned by the slothfulness and unskilfalness of the 
tax-gatherers themselves. 

Similar observations might be applied to other classes 
of public oaths, tending to show that their chief impro- 
priety lies in the very nature of the assertion, or the 
promise, which they constrain individuals to make. If 
that assertion, or that promise, be of such a kind, both 
from its intrinsic nature, and from its importance, as 
society has a right to exact from its members for the 
public safety and good; and if, (which indeed the former 
supposition implies,) it be of such a kind as the indivi- 
dual himself is fully justified in making, on moral and 
religious grounds ;—then, granting the correctness of our 
general views given in the first paper, the imposition of an 
oath in all such instances will be exceedingly proper. By 
these simple tests, then, let us try the propriety of certain 
public oaths in this country. 

The common judicial oaths, both of witnesses and of 
jurors, appear to us to be unexceptionable. These are in 
their nature promissory oaths; the witnesses promise only 
that they will declare the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, relating to the question at issue ; the 
jury swear only that they will judge and decide with per- 
fect uprightness, according to the evidence that shail be 
presented. Surely these are engagements which society 
has a right to demand of its individual members, when 
placed in such circumstances? If they are not, society 
itself is but a mockery and a cheat :—justice and veracity 
are not the foundations upon which it rests. The obliga- 
tion in this case is one that must be clearly seen, and 
universally felt. Our laws would become a dead letter, 
all civil protection for life and property would cease, if 
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men were not bound, morally as well as legally bound, to 
afford the honest testimony and exercise the honest judg- 
ment, on which the equitable administration of the law 
depends. The moral obligation, then, and the social 
utility, of speaking in truth and uprightness, being in this 
case so unquestionable, why should not the obligation be 
enforced, at the critical moment, on the attention and con- 
sciences of men, by the power of the religious sanction ? 
We know it may be truly said, that this obligation exists 
quite independently of the oath. But the fair question 
is, will it be present, with equal certainty and solemnity, 
to the mind of the witness or the juror? A pertinacious 
opponent may perhaps reply, that it ought to be present 
to the mind. Granted :—but in affairs of civil jurispru- 
dence, we must deal with men, not as they ought to be, 
but as they are. In the view of every rational man, the 
purpose of these oaths is not to create, but to enforce the 
obligations of veracity and justice. If they are calculated 
to have this effect, as we think they undoubtedly are, and 
if, as we endeavoured to show in the former paper, there 
is nothing fundamentally objectionable in the nature of 
an oath, then are the practices of our courts of justice in 
this respect, both wise and salutary. We speak of these 
practices now in ageneral way. There may be particular 
instances of the custom of oath-taking, even in judicial 
proceedings, which are either radically wrong, or capable 
of some amendment. In the main, we humbly conceive, 
they are proper. 

Another class of oaths, which next require our attention, 
are those taken by all great public functionaries, in res- 
pect to the discharge of their high offices; such as the 
King, the members of the Legislature, the Privy Coun- 
sellors, and the Judges. These are solemn engagements, 
made to the public, and confirmed by an appeal to the 
witness of Heaven, that the parties will act, in their offi- 
cial capacities, according to certain general \rules and 
principles, or that they will pursue a certain’ specified 
course of conduct. Consistently with all our former rea- 
soning, the propriety of these oaths must be determined 
by the nature of the promises which they exact. If the 
engagements entered into, be such as the public has a 
tight to demand of its great officers and servants; of those 
who are entrusted with its dearest interests, and such as 
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these persons themselves are morally at liberty to make, 
then are these oaths proper likewise. They are at least 
justifiable on moral grounds ; and their social utility, after 
what has been already said on that subject, may, we hope, 
be fairly assumed. 

Those who are entrusted with any kind of executive 
authority, are made to swear that they will employ the 
powers entrusted to them ‘according to the statutes in 
Parliament agreed on,” or ‘according to the laws and 
customs of the realm.” This, in other words, is only 
pledging themselves solemnly, that they will not usurp 
absolute power, legislatorial power, nor use any authority 
beyond that which confessedly appertains to their office. 
There seems to be no kind or degree of impropriety, in 
such an engagement between a free people and the execu- 
tive administrators of their affairs. The engagement is a 
just one, and it is of sufficient importance to be properly 
confirmed by the most solemn sanctions. None can deny 
its propriety, but advocates of the absurd and exploded 
notion of right divine in human rulers. A people should 
have some security, that the functionaries to whom they. 
are obliged to entrust power for the execution of the laws, 
will not set themselves above and beyond the laws, but 
confine themselves within the limits of their vocation. An 
oath is a security, a moral security, to this effect. In the 
present state of human society, it may be prudent that a 
people should have some further security, by reserving in 
their own hands the power to depose or to punish their 
executive governors, when convicted of delinquency. But 
we think it can hardly be denied, that the state of civil 
society is more or less perfect,in proportion as moral secu- 
rities alone are the bonds df order and harmony between 
the governors and the governed. If ‘‘ an oath for confir- 
mation” be not found “an end of all strife,’ in cases of 
this nature, men must then provide some other means of 
safety in the exercise of their own power and vigilance. 
Bat if an oath, or rather, the just and solemn obligations 
which the oath is intended to confirm, may afford a suffi- 
cient security, this should seem to be the most proper 
kind of security, as being the most dignified and peaceful, 
and that which calls forth the best capacities of our 
nature. And if it be so, thisis the security for good faith 
in national rulers and judges, which should be rinc’pally 
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sought; and it is the very last which wise and good men 
will endeavour to bring into disrepute. 

Remarks similar to those which have now been offered, 
apply with even greater force to all oaths, or parts of oaths, 
in which public rulers engage to conduct themselves, not 
merely according to certain general laws agreed on by the 
nation, but also according to the eternal and unchangeable 
principles of moral rectitude; in which they swear to observe 
the sacred obligations of truth and justice, and in all their 
actions to have a supreme regard to the common good. 
Such ought ever to be theintentions of public men, and there- 
fore it can never be wrong for them sincerely to cherish and 
express these intentions, in any manner which is likely to 
give them a permanent hold on the conscience. Here, there 
is nothing doubtful or presumptuous in the engagements 
entered into;— nothing is promised, the fitness of which is 
matter of opinion, or may be changed by circumstances. 
Justice and faithfulness, purity and benevolence, in dealing 
with the interests of millions of one’s fellow creatures, are 
obligations that continue stedfast, amidst all possible re- 
volutions in the social and political condition of a people. 
Supposing it to be done in perfect sincerity, we conceive 
it can never be wrong to take or to keep such an oath. 

There are some public oaths, however, which, as they 
are now commonly or frequently interpreted, are of quite 
another description,—such as can never be justified on 
any principles of sound morality or sound policy. We 
allude to oaths in which public functionaries, legislatorial 
as well as executive, are understood to pledge themselves, 
at all times and under all circumstances to pursue a cer- 
tain specific line of conduct; to continue certain ancient 
practices, for instance, to upliold certain avcient institu- 
tions, and to maintain for themselves or others certain 
conventional rights. This manifestly brings us upon en- 
tirely different ground from any we have hitherto occupied. 
It is a serious question, whether society has the right, or 
if it have, whether it is not the grossest folly, to exact such 
pledges from individuals. It is also a serious question, 
whether individuals can give such pledges, without utterly 
sacrificing their own integrity and freedom as moral agents, 
The particular conduct to which they solemnly pledge 
themselves may appear to them right to day; but how can 
they feel assured, that it will appear to them right, or 
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indeed that it will be right, to-morrow? The general 
obligations of fidelity and justice are everlasting and im- 
mutable. But the tendency of certain institutions, or of 
a certain line of policy, is matter of opinion; it may be 
regarded differently, it may be in itself altered, under a 
change of circumstances. With what propriety, then, 
can men solemnly promise upon oath always to continue 
certain practices, always to support certain customs and 
institutions precisely as they now exist? Setting aside 
the immorality of such an act, however, what can exceed 
the folly of it, in the instance at present under considera- 
tion? What is the office of lawgivers and rulers, if it be 
not to consult for the welfare of the community, in ac- 
cordance with the growing lessons of experience and 
philosophy? What is legislation, if it be not the business 
of providing, from time to time, for the common interests 
of the nation, according to the perpetual fluctuation of 
circumstances? How absurd, then, for any people to 
bind by an oath those who are deputed to consult for 
their welfare, never to swerve from a particular line of 
policy! How absurd and how wicked, for any men to 
undertake so important an office under the bondage of 
such shackles! Yet we are gravely told, by noble lords 
and riglit reverend prelates, that this is the nature of some 
of our most notorious public oaths. 

Not to mention others, of a similar character in this 
respect, we pass at once to the Kirig’s Coronation Oath. 
His Majesty swears, amongst other matters, ‘‘ to preserve 
unto the Bishops and Clergy of this realm, and to the 
churches committed to their charge, all such rights and 
privileges as by law do or shall appertain unto them ; — 
to maintain the Protestant reformed Religion established 
by the law.” If this refer, as by the dictate of common 
sense and the very language of the oath it must refer, to 
the King in his executive capacity only, then it appears 
beyond all exception just and right, however superfluous 
itmay be. It is then no more than a particular applica- 
tion of the general engagement, to “‘ govern the people of 
England according to the statutes in Parliament agreed 
on.” This is undoubtedly proper, We shall all agree, 
that so long as the Church of England continues to be up- 
held, wholly or in part, by “statutes in Parliament agreed 
on,” so long it is the King’s bounden duty, in his executive 
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capacity, to maintain all her legal rights ; as much so as 
it is his duty to protect the lives and property of all his 
subjects. If it were otherwise, the government of this 
country would be an absolute, and not a legal monarchy. 
The cause of such a specifie restraint having been laid on 
the exercise of the executive authority of the crown, is so 
very manifest from the events of our national history pre- 
vious to the Revolution, that it must be the grossest hypo- 
crisy which pretends not to discern it. When this oath 
was framed, was there the slightest danger or probability, 
that the King would be able to exercise his legislatorial 
powers to the injury of the Protestant church, seeing that 
the Commons and the Peers were so ardently devoted to 
its interests? No; but the Protestant church had a keen 
remembrance of the manner in which preceding monarchs 
had used the Royal prerogative against her, and it was to 
provide against this danger that the oath was imposed. 
This, however, will not satisfy the Bishop of Exeter, and 
the party which he represents. They insist that the oath 
binds the conscience of the King, regarded as an indeper- 
dent branch of the Legislature, as well as Head of the 
executive! It follows from this absurd notion, that if the 
same restraint be not imposed on both the other branches 
of the Legislature, yet it might as well be and it ought to 
beimposed. Surely, if there be any place where such doc- 
trines can be listened to with patience, it must be where 
the vilest prelatical mummery is revered above the plainest 
dictates of reason, justice, and religion. We cannot hesi- 
tate for a moment to declare, that if such an oath had 
been imposed on the whole or any part of the Legislature 
of England, the country’s honour would demand that it 
should be abrogated instantly and for ever. But the blind 
casuist, who justifies a solemn subscription to articles of 
religion that are not believed or understood, may perhaps 
ask, whether the King, having once taken this oath, is not 
irrevocably bound to keep it? We answer confidently, 
No. It is the lowest superstition which imagines that any 
oath must be kept, merely because it has been taken. It can 
be morally kept only on the same grounds that it can be 
morally taken, because it appears to be wise and just. 
Whenever it appears to the mind in a contrary light, to 
persevere in the observance of it, is only adding deliberate 
wickedness to involuntary error. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


Own, on, my Friend, nor ask to what amounts 
Thy labour’s fruit for the best good of Man !— 
Take from the Nile it its tributary founts, 
Take the small brooklets from the Gcean— 
Behold a dry bed where the River ran 
Through emeraldine Egypt—and a vast 
Unsightly bollow, where the azure van 
Of the strong hosts of Ocean erst had cast 
Song to the shore and freshness on the blast, 
Timing its march to Triumph! So do thou 
Flag not, nor fear, but think upon the last: 
Use the appointed means, remembering how 
The Brook at length the Pyramid uplaves, 
And feeds the boundless Oceanic Waves. 


SONGS IN THE SHOWER. 
[ ANTIQUE. | 
Ir is a rustick saye, and yet most trewe, 
That the soft spring-raine doth call forth the voi ce 
Of birdes that, many goldenest daies through, 
Never had sung with half so pleasaunt noise, 
Telling their simple loves and rural joies ; 

Ah me, of men as well as birdes ’tis trewe! 
High God has made it His almightie choice 
That human heartes should need a lyttel dewe— 

A touch of teares—their musicke to renewe, 
And send to the deare heaven a sweeter song. 
Almightie God, this wylful hearte subdue, 
That under sorrowes it may be found strong, 
And make fresh melodie, not seelie moan, 
When Griefe shall tell me I am not mine own! 


Crediton, July 5th, 1834. 
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BRIEF NOTES ON BENTHAM’S DEONTOLOGY. 


I uave amnsed, and perhaps instructed myself, as is 
my custom in perusing truly interesting and valuable 
works, by penning a few brief notes on the celebrated 
Jeremy Bentham’s ‘‘ Deontology,” recently published by 
his accomplished disciple Dr. Bowring. They are, I fear, 
rude and hasty sketches ; but it has been suggested to me, 
that they may possibly not be altogether unacceptable to 
the readers of the Gospel Advocate. Such as they are, 
therefore, I present them for insertion. Justice both to 
myself and to the subject, seems to demand of me to pre- 
mise, that my earlier notes may be of a more condemna- 
tory nature than those which are to follow; inasmuch as 
the first volume is occupied with the theory of the Author, 
on which I chiefly differ from his views, and the second 
with the practice, or the art of virtuous living, in which I 
shall more frequently agree with him. ‘ 


1.—‘* He who, on any other occasion, should say, ‘ It 
is as I_say, because I say it is so,’ would not be thought 
to have said any great matter: but on the question con- 
cerning the standard of morality, men have written great 
books wherein from beginning to end they are employed 
in saying this and nothing else............. Out of 
this assumption of authority has grown the word obligation, 
from the Latin verb, odligo, to bind.”—(Vol. i, p. 9.)— 
What great books are these to which the venerable author 
refers? I have long been addicted to studies of this kind, 
and thought myself tolerably acquainted with most of the 
great works on the subject; but I have no recollection of 
one to which this description can be applied with any 
colour of justice. The author doubtless means to speak in 
these terms of all former systems of moral philosophy, all 
that have been built on any other foundation than his 
favorite principle of Utility; otherwise there is no per- 
tinency in his allusions. Now, whatever he may think to 
be the errors and defects of those systems, he must surely 
know, that not one of them has ever been erected on so 
absurd a basis, as the mere ipse divit of the inventor or 
teacher of the system. One may have contended for an 
innate moral sense, another for the judgment of the under- 
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standing, another for the will of God, as the foundation of 
true morals ; all or most of them may have been wrong in 
contending for these principles; it is the business of the 
Utilitarian, if he wishes to overturn their systems, to prove 
that they were wrong; but no writer worthy of the slight- 
est notice, is chargeable with the monstrous folly of affirm- 
ing that suck and such acts are virtuous, such other acts 
are vicious, “* because J say they are so.” Every philosopher 
who has laboured in this way, heathen or christian, has 
employed some reasoning, has appealed to some standard 
to which other mortals may have access as well as himself, 
His reasoning may be false; his standard may be decep- 
- tive; but hedoes not set up his own individual dictation as 
the ground and criterion of all virtue. I am sorry to 
begin my brief notes with this note of disapprobation ; 
but I am constrained to say, that it savours little of the 
dignity, the calmness and impartiality of a true philoso- 
pher, to begin his own “ great book” with this glaring 
misrepresentation of the works of all who have gone before 
him in the same difficult track of moral inquiry. 

2.— In the moral field it cannot be a man’s duty to 
do that which it is his interest not to do.”—(Vol. i, p. 11.) 
There is a vagueness in this assertion, which renders it 
false, doubtful, or true, according to the sense in which it 
istaken. If by “interest,” be meant obvious and immediate 
interest, a balance of present pleasure only, it is false, as 
the Utilitarian himself will readily allow. If the interests 
only of the present life be intended, the greatest sum of 
earthly pleasure, it is then, I conceive, doubtful, to say the 
least. It is making a most extensive and important as- 
sumption, which the Utilitarian cannot expect the Christian 
moralist to grant without proof; and that it should ever 
be proved, seems to me, from the nature of the case, utterly 
impossible. Nor, even if it were granted, do I perceive 
that it could be of any practical utility ; since it is beyond 
the powers of any mortal to calculate, in any given in- 
stance, what may be the consequences of a particular act, 
or a particular line of conduct, upon the interests and 
pleasures of the whole of his present life by itself consi- 
dered. There is no kind or degree of knowledge which 
can teach a man this. Iam not denying, (far from it,) 
that the general tendency of virtuous conduct is to pro- 
mote the happiness of man in the present life. I believe 
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that, as a general proposition, this is undeniable. But 
that whatever it is a man’s duty to do, it will certainly be for 
his worldly interests to do, and that it cannot be his duty 
to do it otherwise, appears to my mind exceedingly doubt- 
ful. It cannot be proved as an abstract principle of 
moral truth; and if it could, it would be nearly worthless 
asa practical rule of life, because no man can foresee 
what will be the influence of any single action, upon his 
interests, or the sum of his pains and pleasures, for the 
whole of this life. In the last place, if by a man’s 
“interest,” be meant his ultimate interests as an account- 
able, religious, and immortal being,—his interest in the 
favour of God and the happiness of eternity,—then the 
proposition I have quoted is incontestably true. This, 
however, brings us into the regions of faith, sentiment, 
conscience, and strict moral accountability, whither, I fear, 
the great Utilitarian would scarcely condescend to accom- 
pany us. 

3.—Bentham is speaking of benevolence to animals, 
and of ‘their claims to the sympathies of the virtuous 
principle,” which he advocates with all that warmth and 
kindness of feeling that seem 'to have formed so prominent 
a trait of his noble character. He says,—<‘ if the animals 
we call inferior have no title to our care, on what founda- 
tion stands the claims of our own species ?”—thus clearly 
indicating his opinion, that benevolence to men and bene- 
volence to animals rest upon precisely the same founda- 
tions, and must be judged of by the same rules. Now, in 
this connection, he has the following startling observation : 
** We deprive them, (the animals,) of life,—and this is jus- 
tifiable,—their pains do not equal our enjoyments,—there 
is a balance of good.”—(Vol.i, p. 14.)—Is it seriously 
intended, then, that this rule of right conduct is. applicable 
to our treatment of men? May we justly and virtuously 
put five hundred men to death, as well as five hundred oxen 
or sheep, whenever we are convinced that their pains in 
dying ‘will not equal our enjoyment,” to be inany way 
derived from their death? Is noother-condition necessary 
to justify the slaughter of our fellow creatures? I do not 
question the consistency of this observation with the system 
of the Deontologist. It appears to me no more than the 
legitimate consequence of the principle of utility; for if 
we own no other measure of right and wrong, no other 
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criterion of true virtue in human actions, but their tendency 
to produce the greatest sum of happiness to the race at 
large,—then I would defy any Utilitarian to show why we 
may not rob, afflict, or murder, any given number of our 
brethren, whenever we are fully satisfied that there will 
accrue a balance of good, not to the sufferers, but to our- 
selves, or some other persons! The Utilitarian may turn 
upon me, and say, that these circumstances never can 
exist,—that a balance of good never can be produced by 
such means. This mayor may not be. I cannot take his 
word for the impossibility of such a concurrence of circum- 
stances. Neither he nor I have the powers of mind required 
for the determination of this point. But the only question 
for the moralist to concern himse!f about, is, whether, if 
such circumstances should appear to the mind to exist, 
this alone would justify the slaughter of our fellow men, 
as it is thought to justify the slaughter of chicken. The 
consistent Utilitarian must answer that it would, and this 
seems to be implied in the observation of Bentham. But 
if this be the legitimate consequence of the doctrine, what 
must be the value of the doctrine itself? I move an 
appeal, in this case, from the logic of the Deontologist, to 
the soul and conscience of the least virtuous man in the 
universe. 

4,—‘* What is virtue? It is that which most contributes 
to happiness,—that which maximises pleasures and min- 
imises pains. Vice, on the contrary, is that which lessens - 
happiness, or contributes to unhappiness.” —(Vol. i, p. 17.) 
Is it possible that this can be intended as a philosophical 
definition of virtue? It has this appearance; and ifit be 
so, we may correctly denominate every thing virtue to 
which this definition will apply. Let us try it by this test. 
‘¢ Virtue is that which most contributes to happiness.” That 
what? that conduct, or that object, or those c'rcum+ 
stances ? Does the author mean all things, and any thing, 
which most contributes to happiness, or does he mean to 
restrict our views entirely to the voluntary actions of 
human beings? Again, what is to be understood by 
most? Does the author mean, most in relation to all < 
possible and conceivable things which in any way contri- 
bute to happiness? or does he mean, most of any two or ~ 
more things of the same kind, (actions, for instance,) 
which lie within the choice and control of human beings ? 

F 
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A proper philosophical definition of virtue should have 
left no room for these questions. As far as the author’s 
words express his meaning, (which in a definition they 
ought to do perfectly,) we might justly conclude that in 
his opinion, a healthy and robust constitution is vittue, 
and a sickly constitution is a heinous vice ;—a good diges- 
tion is virtue in William, and the small-pox is wickedness 
in Mary. Why isit not so? Surely the one contributes 
to happiness, and the other lessens happiness; the one 
tends to maximise and the other to minimise the pleasures 
of life. If I am carving a difficult joint of meat, a sharp 
knife is a wrtwous and a dull knife is a vicious instrument 
for my purpose. Quid rides? Does not the one maximise, 
and does not the other minimise, the pleasures of myself 
and my guests? Ifutility be the sole test and measure of 
virtue, my excellent neighbour, just, pure, and beneyo- 
lent, as I know him to be, is yet less virtuous than a steam- 
engine of thirty-horse power employed in some useful 
manufacture. I may be told, that all this is totally beside 
the subject ; for that, of course, the author meant his defi- 
nition to apply only to actions, the voluntary actions of 
sentient beings. I reply, with the utmost sincerity, that 
Tam not sureof this. Iam not sure that the author in- 
tended to restrict his definition to voluntary actions. Some 
parts of his volumes, to be hereafter examined, raise a 
strong doubt of this in my mind. But for the present I 
will assume, that such was his intention ; and then I reply, 
that he should have told us so,—in his definition, if no 
where else. This serious omission in his attempt to define 
virtue, renders his definition exceedingly imperfect and 
unphilosophical. But I reply further, that even with this 
addition the author's statement of the essence of virtue, by 
no means satisfies my judgment ;—I should rather say, it 
by no means agrees with my consciousness. I perceive 
and feel,—I apprehend that every other being endowed 
with moral faculties, does also perceive and feel,—that 
something more is required to constitute virtue, to consti- 
tute moral merit in an action, than simply that it be vo- 
luntary, and that it be attended with the highest useful- 
ness. For example ;—it is necessary in order to save the 
life, or to secure the happiness of my friend, that I should 
be ata certain spot fifteen miles distant in less than one 
hour. I mount my noble steed ; I give him a word of en- 
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couragement; he rushes onward like a stag; and I am 
borne to the critical place, within the critical time. Or, 
I have left some very valuable document behind me, where 
if it-remain ten minutes longer it is inevitably lost, and I 
cannot move to fetch it; I speak to my sagacious dog; 
habit and training have taught him to understand my 
wishes; the acuteness of his senses enables him to execute 
the mission; and in ten minutes he lays the precious do- 
cument at my feet. What more voluntary than the actions ~ 
of these brutes? What more useful, in tendency and re- 
sult? Why, then, should not Bucephalus and Dash be 
extolled, like Wilberforce and Howard, as virtuous beings? 
Shall I be told, that this also is totally beside the subject ; 
for that, of course, the author meant his definition to apply 
solely to the voluntary actions of human beings, that is, 
of intelligent, rational beings, capable of understanding 
and foreseeing the tendency of their own actions. Ireply, 
as before, that he should then have told us so. His defi- 
nition, the more closely we examine it, appears more im- 
perfect and unphilosophical. But even with this new 
addition, it will not do, as itseems to me. Iam mistaken 
if I could not refer to numerous voluntary actions, per- 
formed by rational beings, capable of foresight and reflec- 
tion, which have been attended with the utmost utility, 
and which yet cannot be pronounced virtuous, without 
violating all the moral convictions and sentiments of man- 
kind. The crucifixion of Jesus Christ, and (lest the evan- 
gelical character of the instance should offend) the poison- 
ing of Socrates, were voluntary human actions which have 
probably been more useful,in connection with the influence 
of their wondrous wisdom and virtue on the happiness of 
the world, than almost any others which could be men- 
tioned. Were they therefore virtuous actions? and were 
the Jews and the Athenians acting virtuously when they 
wrought these deeds? The same question may be asked 
concerning the persecution of patriots, and the murder of 
martyrs, which have been useful, as tending to the con- 
firmation of truth and the prosperity of nations, through 
all ages. Shall I be told that this also is beside the subject; 
for that the author meant the voluntary actions of rational 
beings foreseeing and designing the usefulness of their own 
actions,—in other words, acting from benevolent views 
and motives? Then the definition is still more imperfect 
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and unphilosophical than I have hitherto considered it. 
Here is a new condition, a new element, to be taken into 
account. However, without meaning to admit that even 
this satisfies me, I think I have now pursued the subject 
far enough, to shew that UTILITY ALONE CONSIDERED by 
no means constitutes the essence of virtue. It will not 
serve as the criterion or the measure of virtue. It is, at 
best, only one quality among several by which the virtue 
of an action may be tried and determined. There are 
many useful things, and many useful actions, which are 
not virtuous. On the contrary, there are many injurious 
things, and many injurious actions, which are not neces- 
sarily vicious. The error of the Utilitarian consists in 
extravagantly worshipping this one quality of usefulness, 
perceptible usefulness, to the utter neglect of others which 
are at once simpler and yet profounder, more obvious and 
yet more essential. 


ORTHODOX INCONSISTENCY. 


To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 

: London, July 6th, 1834. 

. Sir,—To you, as the Editor of the Gospel Advocate, the 
following observations on a Sermon, which I heard this day 
fortnight, at the Independent Chapel, Southampton, may 
afford some interest. It would be well, at least so it appears 
to me, if persons generally would in writing answer the 
challenge, which from a pulpit is sometimes vauntingly 
put forth, and state their reasons for differing from the 
opinions, which in such discourse may have been declared 
to be the truths of the Scriptures. 

- The Sermon was on the Spirit of Unbelief, and the text 
was, if I mistake not, the 3rd chapter of the Epistle to. the 
Hebrews, the 12th verse. The Rev. Gentleman, whose 
name was Atkyns, began by stating that the spirit of un- 
belief did not consist in the possession of a mind suscepti- 
ble of philosophical and doubting views of religion, if you 
tried by an honest investigation of ‘the subject not to be 
classed as an unbeliever; neither did it consist in the want 
of an assurance cf personal salvation. He complained of 
the folly of entertaining the idea of the necessity for such 
an assurance, and stated that a sense of the want of it had 
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been a barrier to the happiness of many good persons. He 

stated that no argument can destroy the difference between’ 

the provinces of reason and of faith : that reason is a duty, 

pe that revelation is to be made the guide where reason 
ails. 

_ These general propositions coincided with my own 
views, and although I was aware that upon doctrinal points 
I should have most probably differed from the Rev. Gentle- 
man, yet if I had been compelled by circumstances to 
have gone out of the chapel without hearing the remainder 
of the sermon, I should have been impressed with a high 
opinion of the value which the Minister set upon the right 
of private judgment, and upon a charitable construction 
of the opinions of our neighbours. He, however, appa- 
rently forgetful of the liberality of his previous conclu- 
sions, and wishing to show the truth of the proposition, 
latet in generalibus error, stated that they were unbe- 
lievers, who rejected the opinion of Christ’s mediatorial 
character, and his being a propitiatory sacrifice. The re- 
jecter of the atonement, and he who received Christ as the 
medium of pardon and not of purity, as a priest only, and 
not as a prophet, priest, and king, was an unbeliever. In 
his own words, ‘‘ Unbelief is not merely a sin, but the 
greatest of sins. The inhabitants of Chorazin, Sodom, and 
Gomorrah, would not receive such a punishment as those 
who reject the word of God. He that believeth not hath 
made God a liar, and when the Deity speaks to him from 
the cross, refuses to listen. Let him be punished for ever- 
lasting. Unbelief destroys the soul, because it takes from 
him all hope of salvation. He refuses to accept this great 
vicarious sacrifice. I entreat you to examine your own 
hearts. If you, having systematically rejected the word, 
should die, you never can be saved. As a means of sal- 
yation you should cultivate faith, and remember that it is 
wrong to cherish a spirit of unbelief.” 

Thus ended the Rev. Gentleman’s discourse, and in 
obedience to his injunction I have examined my heart, not 
so much as I ought to have done, but still I have followed 
his advice. -I am not a systematic rejecter of the writings 
of the Old and New Testament, nor of the truths there 
contained. I consider them to be my stay and support in 
this life, and acts of obedience to them to be the means of 
obtaining salvation in a future state ;—but I do not be- 
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lieve that God spake from the cross, and yet if Jesus 
Christ were God, as the Trinitarians maintain, he did so. 
According to the Rev. Gentleman’s peculiar application of 
the doctrines of scripture at the end of his sermon, I should 
be ranked as an Unbeliever. I claim, however, for myself, 
the benefit of his general propositions at the commence- 
ment of his discourse, and I believe that even his charity 
would allow me the title of a Christian. I never had any 
conversation with Mr. Atkyns, and my only object in 
making this communication to you is, that in case he 
should see it, he may consider whether there is any advan- 
tage in thus attempting, by means of threats of eternal 
misery, and not by the language of conciliation, peace, 
and kindness, to make men better Christians. I can say, 
that one of the most distressing objects that I know, (and 
there are many instances of the same kind in the country) 
_ is a poor woman of respectability, who has become mad 
from the effect of the sermons that she has heard, and 
whose idea is, that she can never be saved as she has killed 
her Saviour. This language, like part of Mr, Atkyns’ 
sermon, would be too shocking to use, if it had not been 
adopted before, and if the effect of its repetition here 
might not be to make Ministers more cautious in the terms 
which they use, and a congregation when they hear them 
remember that they are not founded on reason or on Scrip- 
ture, and that they are inconsistent with the loving-kind- 
ness of the Father of the Universe. A LAYMAN. 


PROFESSOR SEDGWICK ON MORAL AND 
INTELLECTUAL TRAINING. 


[There are some enlightened men in our Universities at 
the present time, whose labours may be expected to work 
‘out the redemption of those learned institutions from their 
bondage to antiquated errors and prejudices. First and 
foremost stands Professor Sedgwick, great in talents, great 
in scientific attainments, and great in liberality, the author 
of one of the best books which it has been our pleasure to 
read fora long time past.* It was our intention to 
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* «A Discourse on the Studies of the University. By Adam 
Sedgwick or ina enn Woodwardian Professor nud Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge.’’ Cambridge: J, & J.J, Deizhton 
and John W. Parker, West Strand, Conlon eae” 
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attempt something in the way of a general review of its: 
contents; but this we find to be impossible within our 
narrow limits, and shall therefore satisfy ourselves with 
laying a valuable extract before our readers, and strongly 
recommending the entire work to their attention. ] 


_* The mere building up of knowledge is labour ill bes- 
towed, if not followed by improved habits of thought. But 
no man is passive during the acquisition of such habits. 
They exist only where the best powers of the mind have 
been steadily employed in their formation. This isa law 
affecting every human being. Perfection (in the limited 
sense in which the word can be used in speaking of the 
feeble powers of man) comes only by continued and well 
applied labour: and the remark bears on our moral con- 
dition as well as our intellectual. 

The studies of mankind have sometimes been divided 
into natural, moral, and religious. Each branch requires 
its appropriate training, and yields its own peculiar fruit. 
A study of the natural world teaches not the truths of re- 
vealed religion, nor do the truths of religion inform us of 
the inductions of physical science. Hence it is that men, 
whose studies are too much confined to one branch of 
knowledge, often learn to overrate themselves, and so be- 
come narrow minded. Bigotry is a besetting sin of our 
nature. Too often it has been the attendant of religious 
zeal: but it is perhaps most bitter and unsparing when 
found with the irreligious. A philosopher, understand- 
ing not one atom of their spirit, will sometimes scoff at the 
labours of religious men; and one who calls himself reli- 
gious will perhaps return a like harsh judgment, and thank 
God that he is not as the philosophers—forgetting all the 
while, that man can ascend to no knowledge, except by 
faculties given to him by his Creator’s hand, and that all 
natural knowledge is but a reflexion of the will of God. 
In harsh judgments such as these, there is not only much 
folly, but much sin. True wisdom consists in seeing how 
all the faculties of the mind and all parts of knowledge 
bear upon each other, so as to work together to a common 
end; ministering at once to the happiness of man and his 
Maker’s glory. : 

Again, a man may be skilled in many branches of 
knowledge; and yet his affections may be wrong-placed, 
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and his bad passions unsubdued. Our conduct in each 
instance in which we are called on to act, is mainly de- 
termined by the feelings and thoughts excited by the 
things around us. One man pursues natural knowledge, 
but soars not in imagination beyond material phenomena. 
Another sees the indications of design, and perhaps goes 
on to mark the wise adaptation of the various parts of the 
material world. A third, while contemplating the world 
around, thinks nothing of these things; but his imagina- 
tion takes wing, and his soul is borne away in poetical 
emotion. A fourth feels with greater or less power what 
all the others feel, but adds to it a movement of thank- 
fulness to the Giver of all good; and this new feeling. 
when joined toa firm belief in the word of God, blends 
itselfin the animating principle of christian love. Con- 
trasts such as these in the emotions of our inner nature 
while we are under the same external conditions (and 
every hour’s experience shews us examples of them in 
some form or other,) arise from different habits of the 
of the soul, whether we regard them as moral, intellectual, 
or religious. But such habits, I repeat, have been gained 
only by appropriate training. If they be intellectual, they 
have been gained by intellectual toil: if religious, they 
have come only by well directed religious studies and reli- 
gious exercises. 

After every new combination, the properties of matter 
are essentially changed, and present a new set of pheno- 
mena. It is not, perhaps, too much to say, that, in like 
manner, after every new act or voluntary thought, the soul 
is put in a new psychological condition. Its powers of 
doing or forbearing are changed: for things are ever 
after present to it in the memory, and brought out by the 
associating principle, in new intellectual combinations. 
We know the inveteracy of habits; and it is mainly 
through the associating principle that they gain their 
strength. By every fresh commission of sin, we lose both 
the power and the inclination to escape from the bondage 
of bad passion : for the storehouse of the memory becomes 
tenanted by images of darkness, mingling themselves with 
the recollections of past good, and tempting us on in the 
way of evil. Acts of forbearance done on principle give 
us, on the other hand, new inclinations and new capaci- 
ties for virtue. The mind becomes stored with remem- 
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brance of moral victories; the associating principle is 
then the source of happy recollections and good resolves ; 
and above all, the soul is taught to seek for strength 
where it is to be found—in the fountain of all goodness. 
And thus a good man learns, at length, to do without 
effort, and with inward joy, what another, were he to give 
the whole world for the power, has no possibility of per- 
forming 

If such be the conditions of our being, and such the 
relations of our thoughts to the things around us, a good 
training and the commencement of good habits in early 
life must be matters of inexpressible moment. This is 
equally true whether, according to the bent of our minds, 
the question be considered in a metaphysical or a religious 
point of view. The remark is by no means confined to 
our intellectual capacities. It applies with fuller meaning 
to our moral and religious sentiments—to all those feel- 
ings of the soul which call our moral powers into visible 
activity. A philosopher may be cold-hearted and irreli- 
gious—a moralist may be without benevolence—and a 
theologian may be wanting in the common charities of 
life. All this shews that knowledge is not enough, unless 
feelings and habits go along with it, to give if its meaning, 
and to carry it into practical effect. Religion reaches the 
fountain head of all these evils; and she alone gives. us 
an antagonist principle whereby we may effectually resist 
them.”—[p. 142.] 


ON THE BENEFITS OF A CHURCH 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 


Srr,—It has been lately said, by a deservedly high 
authority in such matters, that the purpose of the alliance 
between church and state, is not that the church may be 
made political, but that the state may be made religious ; 
and the sentiment has been received by many as something 
exceedingly wise and just. It certainly is ingenious and 
plausible ; but whether there is much truth in it, in refer- 
ence to existing circumstances, I must leave others to 
judge. Undoubtedly it would be a great and desirable 
object to attain, it is what every sincere christian must 
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earnestly desire, that the proceedings of our own and of 
all states should be governed by the spirit of true religion. 
In proportion as this is effected, we shall see the most 
peaceable, just, and humane counsels pursued, by all the 
legislators and rulers of this world ;—the groans of the poor 
slave will no longer be heard in a christian land, and the 
prosperity and happiness of millions will be uniformly 
considered, before the selfish advantages of a few. Blessed 
will be the days, when ecclesiastical establishments shall 
have rendered the states, with which they are connected, 
religious enough for these ends. But how this desirable 
object is to be surely accomplished, by any establishment 
which is itself wholly dependant on the will and power of 
the state, does not appear to me quite so obvious. If the 
church, as such, have any real and distinct share in legis- 
lation, it may, perhaps, affect the measures of the state; 
and doubtless we should always see it ready to do so in 
the cause of justice and benevolence. But how, if the 
church hold its very existence, all its rights, privileges, 
and emoluments, at the pleasure of the state? How, if all 
its ruling and influential members receive their appoint- 
ments directly from the governors of the state for the time 
being?’ How, if its convocations are an empty form, and 
all its affairs regulated, or subject to be regulated, by Act 
of Parliament? How then is the church to have any 
power of making the state religious, otherwise than by the 
moral influence of its members, through the wisdom and 
piety of their characters? And how does it appear that 
they might not exert the same kind of moral influence, if 
their characters were the same, though they should not be 
in alliance with the state? It is easy to perceive, how a 
religious or ecclesiastial body so situated may be rendered 
political, through its own entire dependance on the state. 
But it is not so easy to perceive how it is to make the state 
religious, unless the state pleases ; and if the state should 
so please, it can be religious without asking leave of the 
establishment. We do not usually expect the weak to 
control the actions of the strong, nor the hired servant 
to determine the counsels of his master. It is not, there- 
fore, by such hollow but plausible maxims, that the expe- 
diency of a state establishment of religion must be proved. 
Its expediency-must be proved, if at all, by shewing that 
it is necessary to ensure the regular ministration of sound 
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moral and spiritual instruction amongst all ranks of the 
people ; by shewing its tendency to provide for christian 
worship in all parts of the land, independent of local and 
temporary circumstances, or of the selfishness and negli- 
gence of individuals ; by shewing that it is the best means 
of securing the existence of an intelligent, educated, res- 
pectable, and as far as human nature will permit, a disin- 
terested teacher of religion, a spiritual friend and adviser 
of both rich and poor, in every hamlet and village in the 
country. Without expressing any absolute decision on 
the subject, 1 am free to confess that here the adyocates 
for a state establishment of religion, appear to me to have 
astrong case. The true policy of the clergy is to make 
this case appear strong to the public in general, not by 
argument merely, but by their conduct.. 
Yours, &c. 
July 15th, 1834. A DISSENTER. 


“¢ First Lines in Greek; or, the Sermon on the Mount, exhi- 
bited both in Greek and English characters, with an Inter- 
linear Translation.” By Tuomas Foster Baruam,M.B. 
Author of an ‘ Introduction to Greek Grammar.’’ 
London: J. Souter, 73, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 


Dr. Barham is a most zealous patron of Greek. He ad- 
mires it for its beauties as a language, and venerates it for 
’ the stores of sacred and ordinary wisdom which have been 
committed to its keeping; and being, in this respect at 
least, a genuine Utilitarian, he wishes to promote the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, by doing all in 
his power to facilitate and popularise his favourite study. 
He had already published an “‘ Introduction to Greek 
Grammar,” which, besides its many general excellencies, 
has the particular merit of pointing out an important sim- 
plification in the structure of the Greek verb. We are 
now presented with a little work, the main object of which 
is to assist the young scholar in learning to read this fine 
language. It contains three chapters of Matthew, on the 
well known plan of interlinear translation,— with this dif- 
ference, that whilst the proper Greek text is given at the 
end, the sounds of the original are first expressed, along 
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with the translation, in English or Roman characters. 
We insert three verses as a specimen :— 


1. De idown tous okhlous  anebeh eis to 
And having-seen the multitudes he-went-up into the 
OTos ; kai autou kathisantos, hoi mathehtai 


mountain; and he _ having-sat-down, the disciples 
autou prosehlthon autow, © 
of-him came to-him. 
2. Kai anoixas to stoma hautou, ed’dasken 
And having-opened the mouth. of-him, he-taught 
autous, legown : 
them, saying: ; 
3. Makarioi hoi ptowkhoi tow pneumati; hoti 
Happy (are) the poor in-the-spirtt ; jor 
autown estin heh basileia town ouranown. 
theirs is the kingdom of-the- heavens. 


For an able defence of the advantages of this method, 
we refer the reader to Dr. Barham’s preface : 


** Tt has been considered, however, by the compiler of the pre- 
sent work, that in the case of languages, written m characters 
different from our own, such as the Greek and Hebrew, transla- 
tion in any form, is not the first step which the learner has to 
take. That first step is to learn ¢o read ; and it seems proper 
that he should be assisted in this part of his undertaking, on the 
same principle as he will be in what is to follow: If at the outset 
of his studies, we put him in immediate possession of the sense of . 
the foreign words by means of literal translation, it seems equally 
proper that we should give him like assistance in regard to their 
sounds, by representing them to him, as nearly as possible, in our 
vernacular characters ’.—Preface, p. ini. 


*¢ Our present inability to quote a Greek word or phrase in our 
native characters, is a manifest inconvenience, which might by 
this plan be effectually remedied. To ingraft a patch of exotic 
characters upon our own, in writing, is clumsy and disagreeable, 
in printing, for want of types, often hardly practicable ; and thus 
we are perhaps induced to suppress the flowers of our dearly pur 
chased and cherished lore, when they might adorn our letters or 
our page. But this is not all. What avails it to write or to print, 
when few or none can read?” At present, in popular writing, we 
dare not quote.a Greek phrase, though it be but of one or two 
words, because to nineteen out of twenty persons it will be totally 
unreadable It is not so with Latin, which is both read and relish-= 
ed, though the parties may never have learnt that Jangnage.’”” — 
Preface, p. vii. 
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*¢ Minor Morals for Young People. Illustrated in Tales 
and Travels.” By Joun Bowrinc. With Engravings 
by George Cruikshank and William Heath. London: 
Whittaker and Co., Ave-Maria Lane. 


We have been not a little delighted with this book of 
Dr. Bowring’s; and we most cordially recommend it to 
all who,. having their own or other people’s children to 
educate in the ways of virtuous living, may need the assis- 
tance of such Exempla Minora. Whether the Utilitarian 
theory of morals be correct or erroneous, as a theory, we 
leave to be disputed by wrangling philosophers. But we 
are very sure, that if this is a fair specimen of its applica- 
tion to practical ends, neither young nor old will ever be 
led far from the paths of rectitude by its influence. The 
volume consists of a number of Tales, illustrative of vari- 
ous moral qualities. We shall quote the first: it is on 
the subject of 

ANGER. 


“© On! see how that cruel fellow is beating his poor 
beast!” said Arthur Howard to his father and his brother 
George, as they were going out for an early country walk. 
Arthur’s attention had been excited by a shabbily-dressed 
man who was belaboring a rough-coated, feeble, and blind 
old horse, that was dragging, or rather attempting to drag, 
a cart, with a heavy load of vegetables to market. The 
poor creature tried and tried, but could not get the wheels 
out of the rut in which they had stuck ; and the driver, 
whose anger increased with the increased but vain attempts 
of the horse to move onward, was dealing out his blows 
most unmercifully about the animals legs and head, and 
swearing more loudly, and laying on more violently at 
every stroke. ‘ What an abominable rascal !” exclaimed 
Arthur again. ‘ I'll—I’ll”—and_ away he scampered, 
almost as much in a passion as the man whom he was 
going to reprimand and to punish. 

* « Now see,” said his father to George, “in what an unfit 
state Arthur is for doing a humane thing. He intends to 
to act kindly and generously, but he will most likely make 
matters worse. He will only exasperate the man the 
more; and the poor beast will be the sufferer for his im- 


prudence.” 
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«What do you mean, you worthless vagabond !” cried 
Arthur, when, out of breath and hardly able to find words 
for his rage, he came up to the carter. ‘ What—what 
do you mean by treating the poor horse so wickedly ?”— 
“What do 1 mean, Mr. Impertinent! There,—that’s 
what I mean :” upon which he turned upon the silent and 
suffering creature with far greater violence than before, 
and smote him so ferociously that every blow made 
Arthur’s heart shudder within him. 

“And now, young gentleman! if you don’t move off,” 
said the man, ‘‘ mayhap I may try how you like the stick 
upon your own shoulders, by way of teaching you how to 
meddle with other peoples’ concerns.” 

Arthur was a boy of humane and generous dispositions, 
and he could not immediately see that he had done any 
thing wrong by giving way to what he had perhaps 
thought, as many others would have thought, a natural 
and proper sentiment of indignation ; yet he felt he must 
have made some mistake, for he had failed in his purpose ; 
and, with a spirit somewhat broken and subdued, he ran 
back to his father and his brother. 

“ Well, my boy!” were the first words he heard from 
his father; ‘‘ and what have you got by throwing yourself 
into such a towering passion ?”’—‘* How could I help it, 
papa! when I saw that man’s frightful cruelty ?””—“ But 
has your passion been of any service to you, Arthur? Did 
it help you to persuade the cruel man, or to rescue the 
suffermg beast? You intended to do what was humane, 
I know; but you set about it rashly. Your anger was 
more violent than your reason. You were more bent 
upon punishing than preventing an offence; and, though 
you proposed to do good, you have only done evil.” 

“But tell us, papa!” said George, whose temper was 
more sedate, and whose judgment more cool than his 
brother’s, ‘‘ is anger never justifiable—never commenda- 
able? Must one see all sorts of wicked and improper 
conduct, and not be angry withit? Ihave often heard 
indignation called generous, and anger virtuous. Are 
they never so?” 

“Never, my son! for what is anger? It is pain— 

ain inflicted on yourself; by which you are excited to 
inflict pain on another. It may be necessary to inflict pain 
on another for that other’s good, and for the good of 
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society; but your being angry is just the way to prevent 
you from properly judging what pain, and how much pain, 
it is right to inflict in order to produce that good. Now, if 
Arthur, instead of breaking out into a storm of passion, had 
first considered what he had really meant to do, which was 
to induce that ignorant man to refrain from misusing that 
unfortunate beast, he would have prevented three mis- 
chiefs—the mischief of being in a passion, with all its 
pains, annoyances, and disappointments; the mischief to 
the animal, which has only suffered the more from his in- 
terference, and the mischief to the carter, whom he has 
but exasperated the more, and, perhaps, strengthened in 
his vicious propensities.” 

The lesson was borne in mind, and as is the case with 
all good and useful lessons, an early opportunity was 
found of applying it to practice. 

The morning walk was continued. It was a great de- 
light for the lads to ramble into the fields with their father 
soon after break of day; and such walks were the 
frequent rewards of their good behaviour the day before. 
On such occasions, Mr. Howard was accustomed to talk 
to them on all the subjects of their studies, and to make 
it his invariable rule to tell them something they had not 
heard before; for he had travelled much, and, what was 
best of all, his travels and his studies, and all his thoughts, 
had been always busied in making others happy. 

Of course he was universally loved ; for it is but natu- 
ral we should love those who do us kind services, and there 
is no service so kind as that of making us happy. 

* * * # * So * * 

They returned homeward. Their walk had been long ; 
longer than usual. Whom should they meet but the cart- 
man who had excited so much of Arthur’s indignation a 
few hours before! He had delivered his cart-load to the 
market gardener, and was walking sulkily by the side of 
his cart, every now and then giving the poor horse a heavy 
stroke with his stick. The horse, however, being now re- 
lieved of his burden, moved. on with something like acti- 
vity The man no sooner saw Arthur approaching, than, 
as if in pure spite and contradiction, he struck his beast a 
vehement blow upon his nose. But Arthur had learnt 
wisdom; and his father was charmed to see that he was 
struggling to check the outbreak of his anger. He, how- 
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ever went to the carter, who began to scowl at him as he 
approached, expecting, no doubt another violent scolding. 
But Arthur had found out his mistake. The man per- 
ceived the difference, and his own looks changed as Arthur 
said to him ina quiet and gentle tone “I spoke to you 
improperly this morning; I am sorry for it.” The man 
did not give the horse another blow; and once or twice, 
as George and Arthur turned round to watch what was 
going on, which they did very cautiously indeed, they saw 
the carter kindly patting his poor beast upon the back, 
and heard him singing, in the distance, a good-humored 
song.” 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Paradoxical as it may seem, we have little to report this 
month concerning public affairs, because so much has taken 
place. All our readers are aware of the important changes 
which have lately occurred, in the breaking up and the 
re-construction of the ministry ; and those events have 
served to retard the progress of such measures as it has 
been our custom to make the subjects of remark. Lord 
Grey, overladen, for some time past, with years and cares, 
has taken advantage of the embarrassment occasioned by 
some little irregularity in the conduct of a member of his 
administration, to withdraw himself from the toils of office. 
He will be followed into his comparative retirement by the 
respect and gratitude of a large portion of the nation; 
and we are sure, that his least sanguine friends can enter- 
tain no fears, as to the estimation in which his public cha- 
racter will be held by an impartial posterity. The new 
government is composed almost entirely of the same per- 
sons, and avowedly on the same principles, as the former. 
We may, therefore, hope to see the same liberal and re- 
forming course of policy still pursued. If there should, 
at the same time, be rather more decision, determination, 
and boldness of conduct, in acting upon their avowed 
principles, we shall rejoice in the change. Lord Mel- 
bourne, we all know, is not Lord Grey. What he is pre- 
cisely, as a public man, remains to be proved. 

We have great pleasure in witnessing the favourable 
reception which the Poor Laws Bill is meeting in the 
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upper House of Parliament. We are convinced that 
there are few greater evils in our condition as a people, 
regarded in a moral and social, as well as in an economi- 
cal point of view, than those which result from the pre- 
sent state of the Poor Laws. The measure now about to 
be passed may be objectionable in some particulars. It 
may create authorities and powers not very congenial with 
the customary feelings of Englishmen. But inveterate 
diseases require strong remedies. It is, at all events, be- 
ginning to legislate in the right direction. 

The measures which more immediately affect the rights 
of Dissenters, continue as they were last month. Mr. G. 
W.Wood’s Bill, for the admission of Dissenters to the 
Universities, has not yet gone up to the Peers. Some of 
the Bishops have expressed themselves impatient for its 
arrival; not being very well able, we presume, to contain 
the wrath and indignation with which they are full charged. 
We are led by the Ministers to expect the passing of the 
Church Rates Bill, and the introduction, at least, of Bills 
relating to Dissenters’ Marriages and to Registration, 
before the close of the Session. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


The Anniversary of the Western Unitarian Society, 
which was holden at Exeter, on Wednesday, July 16th. 
was felt by all present to be a meeting of more than usual 
interest. In consequence of the fine state of the weather, 
and from other favourable causes, the attendance of mem- 
bers and friends from distant places was very numerous. 
In the morning, the devotional parts of the service were 
conducted, and the scriptures read, by the Rev. R. B. 
AspLanp, of Bristol. The Sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Samuet Bacue, of Birmingham, and was founded 
on the words of Paul, Romans x. v. 9, ‘If thou shalt 
cenfess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe 
in thine heart that God hath raised him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved.” The discourse was characterised 
throughout by clear views and strong arguments, being 
an able defence of the simplicity and power of a true 
saving faith, according to the scriptures; namely, a heart- 
felt belief in the divine mission and in the resurrection 
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of Jesus. It was listened to by an intelligent audience 
with great attention, and, we doubt not, with much 
benefit. After the morning service, Josepu Davy, Esq. 
being called to the chair, the business of the Society was 
transacted, so far as related to the details arising out of 
the Committee’s and Treasurer’s reports. The meeting 
was particularly impressed with the statements given by 
the Secretary, respecting the very extensive distribution 
- which the Society has made of Mr. Ware's admirable 
book, ‘On the Formation of the Christian Character.’ 
Many new members were proposed and admitted, At three 
o'clock, about sixty gentlemen, friends of the Society, 
dined together at the White Hart Inn, the Rev. Henry 
Acton in the Chair. The hours which intervened previous 
to the evening meeting, were here spent in a cheerful 
intercourse of thought and feeling. At six o'clock, the 
Chair was again taken in the Chapel, by Mr. Josepu 
Davy, when the following resolutions were adopted, and 
the meeting, which was both numerous and attentive, was 
addressed by the undermentioned Ministers and others. 
JosePH Davy, Esq. took the Chair. He said it was customary 
for the oldest resident Member to preside on these occasions, and 
tu that custom he was indebted fur the honour of presiding over 
the Meeting. The Society was not connected with the discipline 
of any particular church; neither was it at all connected with 
politics. The principles of this society were those great truths 
which were proclaimed by Him, whom, he presumed, all present 
called Master. This was an adjourned Meeting from the morning. 
Dr. CARPENTER said it wasa duty awarded to him by the 
Sub-Committee, who had undertaken the arrargements of the 
Evening, to move the first resolution, which he would read: at 
once, in order that they might see the bearings of the Society. 
He would not willingly interfere with; the course of the members 
who were to address them on the other resolutions, but it did 
appear to him that he should not do wrong, if he were to lead them 
a little further back than the period at which the Society was esta- 
blished ; for he should wish them to see what was the state of the 
religious world with reference to the cause which they were met 
to advocate, before that period. They woald anticipate him in 
saying that the first Unitarian, avowedly expressed, and in written 
words, was the author of the four books of the Pentateuch He 
should then carry them on through the Prophetic writings, and he 
should lead them to our Saviour and his Apostles, and he should 
not hesitate to say that the whole of the religious world who held 
the doctrine that there was One God—that there was a living God, 
the Maker of all things—were Unitarians—that all were Unitarians 
to the second century, He would pass over the four succeeding 
centuries—that period of gross darkness, in which, however, there 
were lights indicating that the great doctrine was not altogether 
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lost. Yes, there were Unitarians till up to the 11th, 12th and 
13th centuries, when there was no doubt that most held doctrines 
more approaching to orthodoxy—yet there were some who pro- 
fessed the simple doctrine which the Meeting held to be truth. 
But he would pass these over, till he came to Luther, when they 
would see that the seeds of the great doctrine of the Divine Unity 
were sown by Luther himself, who advocated the right of private 
judgment, and the search of the scriptures. As soon as ever that 
doctrine was established, men from their own authority began to 
search the scriptures, and by that process, without knowing that 
others had held the same doctrine, they came to a full view of 
Unitarianism. He would rapidly pass by the subsequent period, 
and merely say that during the Reformation, there were speedily 
found individuals who held the doctrine, and who gloried in the 
persecution which itentailed onthem. His friend and colleague 
whu was more conversant with that point, would state it if time 
permitted. But he [Dr. C.] would go on to state, that during the 
17th century, there were individuals found who advocated this great 
truth, and woo suffered up to a comparatively recent period for it. 
And so far from Unitarianism not being known at the time Lady 
Hewley left her bequest, before then there were five volumes of 
tracts, valuable scriptural tracts, advocating the very truth which 
they were met together that day to promote.—-Hear, hear.—He 
need not hint that among the Unitarians of that day was to be found 
the celebrated Mr. Locke, with whose writings they were all so 
well acyuainted. But he need not further advert to the fact of 
Mr. Locke’s Unitarianism—a fact that had been sufficiently proved 
in the Lecture of their worthy Pastor, which had received such ex- 
tensive approbation. He could prove from the writings of Milton 
also, and if he were to go on to most of the master minds of the 
human race, he should have very little difficulty in establishing 
the same fact, The learned Doctor next tooka view of the defec- 
tions from the pure doctrines of Unitarianism, and noticed the 
progress of the present Society from its commencement ; the vicis- 
situdes it had undergone and the triumphs it had achieved. 

Isaac Davy, Esq. said if he had come prepared to take any 
part in the proceedings of the evening, he should have certainly 
felt there was scarcely any room for him, after the display which 
they had had from his excellent and worthy friend, Dr, Carpenter, 
of the early stages of Unitarianism. Mr. Davy then adverted to 
thestate of Unitarianism here in the year i791,—a period of great 
bigotry and persecution, against Dissenters generally, but more 
especially against all who bore the stamp of Unitarianism,—At 
that period a chosen band was found, to foster the great principles 
in this district, and amongst those who took a prominent part, he 
was proud to say his elder brother was found one. There was 
but a small band of five or six who first formed this society, at that 
pcriod; he enumerated the names of these praiseworthy indivi- 
duals, and said that with the growth and prosperity of this society, 
there might be marked a corresponding increase and prosperity to 
Unitarianism. He concluded by seconding the motion. 

Cuarces Bowrine, Esq. had great pleasure in proposing the 
resolution with which he had been entrusted. (See Second Reso- 
tution.) All who had been present within those Walls in the 
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morning, and ha had the privilege which he had enjoyed, of 
hearing the excellent discourse which had been delivered, would 
most cordially join in the resolution, 

‘Seconded by Rey, J. CRopPer. 

The Rev. S. Bacne could not but feel highly gratified by the 
kind response which the meeting had given to the sentiments 
which he had placed before them in the morning; sentiments 
which were of even greater importance than those great principles 
which they had come together that evening to endeavour to 
promulgate. Reference had been made to the illustrious individual 
whose situation he had now the honour and pleasure of occupying, 
—he meant Dr. Priestley,—and it seemed to him that it would be 
recollected by those who were familiar with his life, that he had 
maintained that there were certain principles anterior to the re- 
ception of gospel truth ; so that he had been known to say, that if 
he should see reason for a change of his principles, he should 
change to morrow—or rather, he could not answer what would be 
his views or principles to morrow, according to the evidence that 
should be presented to his mind. In following that point up as he 
had done, if he were free from the charge of tediousness, he 
thought he might be open to that of boldness, in pushing the views 
which he held on that subject as he had done. There was a spe- 
cies of vanity in advancing thought, which would secure for us the 
reputation of boldness. There was a vanity of an opposite descrip- 
tion also—of thinking more meanly of ourselves and principles 
than we ought, and some carried this so faras to conceal their 
views from the world altogther. He might be allowed to say that 
this was as far from christian duty and propriety as the other. 

The Rev. B. ASPLAND had to commence his speech with a charge 
against his rev friend Dr. Carpenter, which he never heard 
brought before ; the character of the charge, which was a grave one, 
might be varied from petty larceny upwards,—the charge he 
accused him of was stealing his intended speech. The speech 
delivered by the worthy Dr. was certainly the one he had himself 
intended to give with little variation, excepting the Dr. had much 
improved it. He had nothing, therefore, to say, but to confine 
himself simply to the topic of the Resolution, which was one Well 
known, as it related to Lady Hewley’s Charity. Before proceed- 
ing with that topic, however, he would congratulate them on one 
point, and that was at seeing so respectable a meeting as the one 
before him 5 a meeting not confined to the rich, nor limitted wholly 
to the poor, but both classes combined in Christian fellowship, 
and united with them a large sprinkling of the better sex. In 
making the few remarks he had to make, on this resolution, he 
was almost embarrassed by not knowing the degree of information 
which the meeting possessed with regard to all the circumstances 
of the suit. (See Third Resolution.) He would, therefore, take a 
very hasty review of the main facts of the case—for though they 
were probably known to all present, yet if there were even but five 
or six unacquainted with them, he was assured they would excuse 
his making them acquainted with the whole case. ‘Towards the 
beginning of the 18th century (about the year 1710) Lady Hewley 
died, leaving large estates for charitable purposes 3—chiefly for 
the support of Christian worship amongst Dissenters, partly for 
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the education of Christian ministers, and partly, he believed, for 
the support of the widows of Dissenting ministers, but certainly 
for the widows of Dissenters in the city of York. There were two 
distinct trusts; one of these was the larger one, which included 
the funds for the support of worship, and the education of Christian 
ministers. No conditions were made as to those who were to be 
the recipients among the ministers, save that they were to be 
godly ministers of Christ’s holy Gospel. The whole of the last 
eentury there was no thought of disturbing the Trustees in 
the application of this valuable charity. But at length it 
seemed to some of the Calvinistic party there was too much 
ailowed to these Unitarians—they had dared to raise their 
heads as a large and increasing body, who considered themselves 
as a great and important section of the Christian church. Pro- 
ceedings were instituted, the case advanced, till it terminated 
as they knew, in the most extraordinary manner, in the Vice 
Chancellor’s Court. He would say the most extraordinary manner, 
not only as regarded the facts of the case, but the law of the case 
also. His Honour had acted a most extraordinary part also, in 
the publication of his judgment. He was not going to imitate 
His Honour by giving them a lecture upon law, though he had 
set the example by giving the gentlemen of the long robe a lecture 
upon religion. But what were the facts? The will made no 
doctrinal provision whatever. The property is left for religious 
worship, provided it be by Dissenters. It is regularly administered 
by the legally admitted descendants of the original Trustees, and, 
as had been already stated, administered from the beginning with 
a worthy spirit of liberality, most happily distinguished from that 
which animated the relators, without the least partiality. When- 
ever there was a gospel minister in distress, whatever his views, if 
he came within the description of the will, he was admitted to the 
benefits of thisfund. Well, after all these extraordinary events, 
it appeared not above thirty-five Unitarian Ministers were in the 
list of recipients, and the sum received by these was not above 
one third of the whole fund applied to the gospel ministers. Now 
if these facts, when they were tairly stated, as they had been in the 
upper Court of Chancery, did not make the’ calumniators ashamed 
of themselves, he should not envy them either their religious or 
moral feelings Mr. Aspland then went on to state that these 
calumnies would ultimately benefit the cause they were intended 
to crush, as public sympathy was sure to be elicited by a knowledge 
of the truth. After a few other remarks, the rev. gentleman con- 
cluded by reading the resolution. 

Seconded by the Rev. Mr. JaMEs. 

The Rev. Henry AcTon proposed the next resolution. (See 
Fourth Resolution.) He thought the preceding speakers, and es- 
pecially his friend Dr. Carpenter, had greatly the advantage of 
him on this occasion, as he had always found it pleasanter to tell 
people what good others have done for them, than to remind them 
of the goud which they are bound to do for others. They had 
heard of their advantages, as professors of the Unitarian doctrine 
in these times; he must now beg to remind them of their duties. 
He was sure that it was their duty to endeavour te promote the 
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true knowledge and reception of their principles in the world. 
Mr. Acton, after a zealous defence of the doctrine of Unitarianism, 
then spoke of the common misrepresentations of Unitarian doc- 
trines, and alluded in strong terms to the late declaration of a 
Right Reverend Prelate in the House of Lords, that he held the 
doctrines of the Unitarians in total abhorrence ; ‘‘ every one of 
which doctrines,” said Mr. A., ‘‘may be fully expressed in the 
very words of Christ and his Apostles.” He concluded by exhort- 
ing the Meeting to be zealous and determined in support of their 
principles. 

_ The resolution was seconded by Dr. Baruam, who 
insisted on the advantages of Unitarians keeping closely 
to the doctrines and language of scripture, and assuming 
as little as possible of a sectarian attitude. He referred 
to the class of believers in America, calling themselves 
“‘ Christians,” who, by following this plan, had, without 
exciting hostility, established more than a tliousand con- 
gregations, holding all the essential principles of Unita- 
rianism. 

The meeting was subsequently addressed by the Rev. 

_ Messrs. Bache, who moved, and T. Baker who seconded, 
the fifth resolution,—and J. Cropper. Thanks were voted 
to the Chairman, and the meeting concluded about nine 
o'clock. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

That this Society having been established in 1792, ** To promote 
christian knowledge and the practice of virtue,” in accordance 
with the religious sentiments of its members, this Meeting sincerely 
rejoices, with gratitude to Almighty God, inthe progress which 
has been made since that period, in the advancement of those great 
and important objects. 

That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the Reverend Samuel 
Bache, for his highly instructive and convincing Discourse delivered 
this morning. 

That this Meeting do hereby put on record, its deliberate disap- 
probation of the unwise and illiberal conduct of those Dissenters 
who have sought to deprive certain fellow Dissenters of the admi- 
nistration of the Hewley Charities, on the ground of their professing 
Unitarian views of Christianity ; that these proceedings this Meeting 
cannot but regard as discreditable on the part of men who renounce 
and deny human authority in the affairs of religion ; that what- 
ever be the determination of this suit, this meeting expresses its 
anxious hopes, that all general Dissenting Charities may be 
administered with that unimpeachable integrity, and that liberal 
impartiality, which have happily characterised the administration 
of Lady Hewley’s trusts, and which accord with the dissenting 
principles, with the spirit of the age, and with the better spirit of 
the religion of Jesus. 

That the members of this Society, being more deeply persuaded 
with every year's experience, of the truth and value of the sacred 
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principles in support of which they are united, would hereby pledge 
themselves to one another, in the bonds of christian faith and bro- 
therhood, to make renewed and continual exertions for the defence 
of those principles against populur misrepresentation, and to 
promote the true knowledge and reception of them in the world. 

That this Meeting recognizes, in their fullest extent, the 
sacred rights of free inquiry and private judgment, and is desirous 
of expressing its earnest conviction, that no mere errors of faith, 
no peculiarities of religious opinion, ought in the slightest degree to 
lessen that christian love and respect which ail men of honest and 
S00d hearts, in every denomination, should entertain towards one 
another. 


SS 
DEVON AND CORNWALL UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


Tne anniversary of this Association was held at Ply- 
mouth, on Friday, the 18th of July. Some fears were 
entertained that the circumstance of its being held so 
immediately after the meeting of the Western Unitarian 
Society, at Exeter, would prevent a numerous attendance; 
but a contrary effect seemed to be the result. Many 
friends adjourned, as it were, from the former place to 
the meeting at Plymouth, and the interest of the day was 
beyond all expectation satisfactory. The revived and 
flourishing state of the Unitarian congregation at Plymouth, 
with its new and handsome chapel, now thrown boldly 
open to the street, its greatly increased numbers, and its 
cheering example of zealous co-operation between the 
minister and his flock, evidently contributed much to the 
pleasure of the meeting. In the morning, the service 
having been introduced by the Rev. J. Cropper and the 
Rev. S. Bache, Dr. Carpenter preached a highly edifying 
and impressive discourse, on the ends of the death of 
Christ, Romans, ch. v., v. 11. The object of the preacher 
was to exhibit and vindicate the true evangelical views of 
the benefits of our Saviour’s death, in opposition to the 
reputedly orthodox notions of a vicarious sacrifice. He 
shewed in what manner the death of Christ was connected 
with the atonement, or in other words, the reconciliation 
of sinners unto God, as it ratified the gospel covenant of 
mercy, and was in various ways intimately associated 
with the character, the resurrection, and the spiritual 

ower of our Lord, No unprejudiced mind could have 
listened to the discourse, without feeling how absurd and 
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unjust are the common accusations against Unitarians, 
as a people who are enemies of the cross of Christ. 

After the service, the business of the Association was 
transacted in the chapel, Nathaniel Downe, Esq., in the 
chair, when about twenty new names were added to the 


~ jist of subscribers. 


At the dinner, which was provided at the King’s Arms 
Inn, Richard Bayley, Esq. presided, and the company, 
consisting of nearly fifty persons, were much gratified 
with the sentiments that were uttered. 

-In the evening, a meeting similar to that which had 
been held at Exeter, but perhaps with some favourable 
modifications in the manner of conducting it, took place 
at the Unitarian chapel. John Norman, Esq. of Devon- 
port, was called to the chair, who, by his amiable and 
christian deportment, contributed largely to the pleasure 
of the audience. The chapel was crowded, even to over- 
flowing, and amongst the persons present, were many 
belonging to the established Church, and to the various 
sects of Trinitarian Dissenters. The assembly was 
addressed, in a series of resolutions expressive of the 
leading principles and designs of the Association, by Dr. 
Carpenter, Messrs. Acton, Bache, Evans, Wilson, Odgers, 
Cropper, and others. Mr. Estlin, of Bristol, deeply 
interested the meeting with an account of his inter- 
course with the late Rajah Rammohun Roy, who 
had solemnly -assured him that he (the Rajah) was a 
Christian, a believer in the divine mission and resurrertion 
of Christ, and that all reports of his having ever said the 
contrary were founded on the mistakes of Trinitarians. 

It was the general feeling of the friends who were 
present, that this meeting was likely to be of extensive 
and lasting benefit to the cause of Unitarianism in 
Plymouth. 


‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received the favours of ‘A Constant Reader,” of 
T. M., Exeter; of ‘* Inquirer,” and of H. S., Brighton. Dr. 
Carpenter's continuation on the Proem of St» John's Gospel we 
hope to give in the next number. 


THE 


GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


No. XV. SEPTEMBER, 1834. Vo-. If, 


LEGISLATORIAL REPRESENTATION OF THE 
RELIGION OF THE COUNTRY, 


“He did not think their lordships should hesitate as to the course 
they should pursue. Their lordships stood in a peculiar position 
as tothe Church, since the great alteration had been effected in 
the constitution of the other House of Parliament. When the 
Reform Bill was under discussion,be ventured to say they were 
doing that which would prove injurious to the Church. He re- 
marked that the friends of the Church, the Protestants of the 
Establishment, were to be found amongst the higher and the 
humbler classes. These they deprived of a preponderating 
power in the return of Members to the House of Commons, and 
transferred it to the middle classes, in which the numbers and 
influence of Dissenters were greatest. The result was, that the 
House of Commons no longer represented the religion of the 
greatest portion of the community. Their lordships’ House was 
the sole Parliamentary representative of the great majority of the 
Protestant people of the country. It behoved them, therefore, to 
look well to every measure that threatened the Church.’ 

Lord Ellenborough on the motion for the second reading 
of the lrish Tithes Bul. 


Ow this passage, in the recent annals of hereditary 
wisdom, we are strongly inclined to attempt a commentary. 
It may be well to premise, however, that as in this in- 
stance we neither adopt the theory of plenary inspiration, 
nor profess to entertain unbounded reverence for the judg- 
ment of our author, itis just possible that, in some of our 
animadversions, there may be a degree of liberty and bold- 
ness not usual with commentators. At all events, we 
engage that it shall not be what, in technical language, is 

_ealled a running commentary; by which we have always 
understood, a commentary that soon runs away from the 
‘text, utterly deserting the spirit with which it ought faith- 
fully to abide, but carrying off the letter,—as a fugitive 
slave continues to wear his master’s livery. We shall en- 
deavour to confine our remarks to the subjects included 
in, or fairly arising out of, the passage under consideration. 
Lord Ellenborough was often vehemently cheered in the 
_delivery of these sentiments; and from his general cha- 
1 
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racter, as a public man, we may justly presume that he 
expressed the views of the majority of the Peers, on the 
religious and ecclesiastical affairs of the nation, a subject 
of yast importance in the present state of the country. 

His Lordship is of opinion, that the Reform Bill has 
transfered the power of electing the members of the House 
of Commons, from the higher and humbler, to the middle 
classes of society. On this, as being a subject too exclu- 
sively political for our pages, we must not be tempted to 
dwell. But we cannot help asking,—If it be so, what 
greater merit can be ascribed to the Reform Bill, in the 
estimation.of all impartial and reflecting persons? What 
is it that constitutes the most obvious and the principal 
difference, between the condition of the English nation 
now, and its condition formerly, when our system of Par- 
liamentary representation had its origin? Is it not the 
rise, and the wonderful multiplication and improvement, 
of a middle order of society, created by the manufacturing 
and commercial prosperity of the land, endowed with 
wealth, independence, and intelligence, and_ therefore 
having a deep stake in the welfare of the country? Now, 
it surely must be the object of every wise change in our 
Parliamentary representation, to make it accord with the 
actual, inevitable, and permanent changes in the state of 
the people, without which, indeed, it is no representation, 
but a misrepresentation. Who have, at present, so equit- 
able a right to choose the members of the House! of 
Commons, as the middle orders? The higher classes, the 
nobles, and the great landed proprietors, who in person 
or interest are identified with the nobles, represent them- 
selves in the House of Peers. They have there the power 
of absolutely rejecting any law of which they disapprove ; 
besides still retaining considerable influence in electing 
the members of the other House. Is not this enough to 
satisfy them? To claim more for themselves is as unrea- 
sonable as it is unconstitutional. With respect to the 
humbler classes, we have often been told,—by none more 
frequently than by noble lords,—that to entrust them with 
the appointment of the House of Commons, would be in 
the highest degree dangerous; and, in truth, we are some- 
what of this opinion, so far as the humblest class means the 
lowest, in character, knowledge, and independence. Who, 
then, ought to be represented in the popular branch of the 
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legislature, if it be not the middle orders? But after all, 
is it true that the Reform Bill has transfered the power of 
returning the members of the House of Commons from the 
humblest to the middle classes? Did the former ever 
possess that power, except as the blind tools and instru- 
ments, the threatened, cheated, persecuted slaves, of their 

_ wealthy superiors? Where, then, is the honesty of thus 
joining the lowest with the highest classes, as common 
sufferers in political influence by the Reform Bill? What 
is the real meaning of his lordship’s complaint, but that 
the new law has taken away the power of nominating the 
House of Commons from the nobles and the very wealthiest, 
giving it to the middle orders, to whom, on all conceivable 
grounds of justice and fairness, it properly belongs? This 
undoubtedly the Reform Bill has in a good measure 
effected. 

- We are conscious that we ought to crave the pardon of 
our readers for saying so much on this subject. Let us 
turn to other topics. Lord Ellenborough assures the 
country, that the friends of the established Church are to 
be found chiefly amongst that old constituency of the 
House of Commons, whose extinction he so deeply 
laments,—namely, the aristocracy, and their poor, igno- 
rant, title-worshipping dependants. Whereas the numbers 
and influence of the Dissenters, he tells us, are greatest 
amongst the middle class of society; that class whose 
rapidly increasing knowledge, freedom, and property, 
whose growing moral, social, and political consequence, 
have at length forced, as it were, a mighty but a peaceful 
revolution in the government ofthe country. We return 
his lordship our most humble thanks for this admission. 
This account is really so very flattering to our self- 
complacency and pride, as Dissenters, that we can hardly 
bring ourselves to dispute it, though a little disposed to 
question its correctness in some particulars. In rural 
districts, where there is scarcely any middle class, and 
where the practice of Dissent is attended with almost 
insurmountable difficulties, it may be true that the poorest 
go with the richest to the parish Church,—provided the 
Methodists can be kept away. But in towns, as far as 
our observation goes, (and on this subject we think it 
likely to be quite equal to Lord Ellenborough’s) the great 
majority of those amongst the poor who are at all religious, 
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attach themselves to some sectarian congregation. More-— 
over, there is a very great fallacy in the assumption which 
his lordship evidently makes, that the multitudes of poor 
2nd humble people, who from habit or necessity worship 
in the parish church, sincerely approve of the Establish- 
ment as it is, and as he himself may desire to uphold it. 
He would soon discover the contrary of this, if he were to 
put the question fairly to the first hundred peasants that 
he meets with. They would have voted against him on 
the Irish Tithe Bill, albeit they do go to Church. Even 
granting, therefore, that the majority of the humbler 
classes are to be ranked, as his lordship alleges, amongst 
the friends of the establishment, it is sad mockery to 
pretend that the House of Peers is consulting their wishes, 
in-opposing all measures of ecclesiastical reform. With 
regard to the highest classes, that they are almost. univer- 
sally friends of the Church, and of the Church as tt ts, we 
willingly allow. Does his lordship challenge us to shew 
the grounds of this attachment? We refer him confidently’ 
to the immense extent of CHURCH PATRONAGE In the 
possession of that class, constituting a sure and easy pro- 
vision for the younger branches of their families, for their 
needy relations, tutors, and dependants of every kind,— 
constituting, in fact, a most valuable species of property, 
by means of which they escape numerous heavy demands 
upon their purse, and are enabled to enjoy the glorious 
privileges of primogeniture. Far be it from us to say of 
all the aristoctacy, that this is the sole ground of their 
attachment to the Church. | We have no doubt that such 
an insinuation would do many of them great injustice. 
But we must contend, that this notorious fact is quite 
sufficient to shew that they are not exactly in the position 
to be regarded (as Lord Ellenborough would fain have 
them regarded,) as altogether the fittest and most disin- 
terested legislators, upon matters relating to the national 
Church. We must demur to the monstrous position, that 
men who have such an immense private interest in the 
corrupt state of the Church, ought to be considered, ‘* the 
sole Parliamentary representatives of the Protestant 
people of the country.” ; 

In the mean time, we have the admission, that amongst 
the middle ranks the numbers and influence of Dissenters 
greatly prevail A plain proof, say we, that the Church 
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ought to be abolished or reformed. We again ask any 
reader to consider, who and what the middle orders of society. 
are, in this country, at the present time. We are no revolu- 
tionists or levellers. We reverethe spirit, and are not without) 
sincere respect for the forms, of our political constitution. 
Let the nobles continue for ever, as we see no reason why: 
they should not, to be the ornaments and benefactors of 
their country. Let the reasonable wishes, and above all, the 
substantial interests, of the humblest classes, be thoroughly 
consulted. But the middle orders? are they not the bulk: 
of the free, enlightened, virtuous, religious population of. 
the land? We are not arrogating for them the exclusive: 
possession of these meritorious qualities. There is much 
knowledge, virtue, and religion, we doubt not, in the. 
highest classes ; we are sure there is in many belonging to: 
the lowest. It should be remembered, however, that the’,. 
highest are comparatively few in number; aud the lowest, - 
unfortunately, are too much subject to the evils of igno- 
rance, and of social and moral degradation; (speedily may. 
the day of their deliverance from these evils arise!) Inthe 
middle orders, therefore, both on account of their numbers 
and of their enlightenment, we must look for the best 
exhibition of the public mind of the country. Can it be 
right, that any institution of the land, political or eccle- 
siastical, which has against it the greatest proportion of 
this class of society, as open enemies or loud complain- 
ants, should be preserved unaltered by the votes of the 
House of Peers? If this ought to be, in what sense are. 
we a free people, or is ours a representative government ? 
In the present state of the English nation, in regard to the 
three great classes of society, ought any institution to 
exist, or to continue unreformed, which has confessedly 
lost the general approbation of the middle ranks, even 
though it be fondly cherished by the highest, and many of 
the lowest are supposed to beits friends? If this be what 
Lord Ellenborough and the majority of the Peers intend, 
we must beg to deny that their principle of legislation, in 
this case, is founded in wisdom or justice. This is, in 
fact, the old absurdity, which their lordships endeavoured, 
under the same distinguished leader, to impose upon the 
nation on the subject of the Reform Bill. _That measure 
was wise and just for the very reason which Lord 
H 2 
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Ellenborough would convert into an objection against it ;— 
namely, because it did transfer the power of electing the 
members of the House of Commons to the middle classes, 
out of the hands of the highest class as local dictators, and 
of the lowest class as their slavish dependants. On the 
same grounds, we maintain that if the Reformed House of 
Commons shall calmly and deliberately pronounce in 
favour either of the entire abolition, or of the complete 
reformation of the established Church, then ought these 
measures to be adopted for the kingdom’s welfare. We 
shall not. question the right of the Peers to exercise their 
constitutional power of opposing such measures, under the 
guidance of that prudent discretion which we hope may 
always accompany their acts. But we do most vehemently 
protest against their claiming to be regarded as “‘ the sole 
Parliamentary representatives of the great majority of the 
Protestant people of the country.” Miserable indeed has 
been the working of the Reform Bill, if this be the condi- 
tion to which it has reduced us. 

Manifold and contradictory are the assertions con- 
tinually made, as to which party comprehends the 
majority, Churchmen or Dissenters, reformers or anti- 
reformers of ecclesiastical abuses, For ourselves, we pay 
very little attention to these assertions, on either side; 
being fully persuaded that those who make them, have no 
satisfactory means of judging of their accuracy. We must 
have a Commission of Inquiry, like that recently appointed 
for the sister country, before this point can be correctly 
determined. Onething is clear to our minds, that the 
‘ very existence of such a dispute proves it to be of little or 
no consequence ; for if the numbers are so nearly balanced, 
as to make it fora moment doubtful on which side the 
majority will be found, it is then certain that the majority 
cannot be acting wisely and justly, on a subject of this 
nature, in wholly resisting the wishes of the minority. 
A Church Establishment, beyond any other institution, 
can be useful only, ifever, when it agrees with the con- 
victions, commands the reverence, supplies the moral 
wants, and promotes the spiritual edification, of the people 
at large. In any other circumstances, as reason dictates 
and all experience proves, a Church Establishment will 
be rather a curse than a blessing to any nation, fomenting 
party strife, and religious jealousy and animosity, through- 
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out the land. Under no circumstances, indeed, can the 
majority, however great, have a right to impose the 
support of a particular faith and mode of worship upon a 
conscientiously dissenting minority, however small. But 
even apart from this principle, which is the true principle 
of liberty of conscience, an established Church cannot be 
useful, cannot be expedient, unless it have the cordial 
approbation of an overwhelming proportion of the inhabi- 
tants of the country ;—certainly not, if it be so constituted 
and governed as to set one-half, or nearly one-half of the 
population, in hostile, polemical array, against the other. 
Whatever evils may be feared from leaving religion to 
‘maintain itself, they cannot well be greater, than those 
which must result from making it a subject of perpetual 
discontent, and angry collision, between two mighty parties. 
in thestate. Itis idle, therefore, to inquire very nicely, 
in this case, on which side the numbers preponderate. Be 
the supposed advantages of a national Church whatever 
they may, it is not one of the absolute necessities of politi- 
cal communion; it must be justified, if at all, by its 
expediency; and, for our parts, we can conceive of 
nothing in the world more tnexpedient, than to keep up a 
religious Establishment which has so doubtful a footing ia 
public estimation, as to make it necessary for its friends to 
count themselves against its enemies. 

The absurdity, however, (might we not justly use a 
harsher term?) of setting up the majority-plea, becomes 
strikingly evident, when we consider the particular pur- 
pose for which it was employed in this instance by Lord 
Ellenborough. fs it not astonishing to think, that the 
object which the noble lord and his compeers had in view, 
was to uphold, in ail her scandalous abuses, a Church 
which is notoriously despised and hated by seven-eighths of 
the nation on whom it is imposed! It was to preserve 
untouched the Jrish Protestant Establishment, that his 
lordship talked in this strain. What was it to the purpose, 
if the House of Peers do alone represent the majority of the 
Protestant people of this country, unless they also affect 
to represent the Catholic people of that country? It is 
beyond all question, that the House of Commons, not the 
House of Peers, represents the wishes of the Irish nation 
in general, on the subject of the Irish Church. His lord- 
ship's assumption, therefore, of a right in the majority of a 
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people to legislate in these matters as they think proper, 
is either totally groundless, or it ought to have rendered 
hin ashamed of the part he was now acting. 

We should be sorry to have it inferred, from these ob- 
servations, that we think the present House of Commons 
does fully represent the wishes of the majority of the en- 
lightened, disinterested, Christian people of England, on 
questions of religious and ecclesiastical policy; or that 
we think the late conduct of the House, on these subjects, 
to be worthy of much admiration. We mean no such 
thing. We only mean that the views of the Commons are 
far preferable to those of the Peers; and that so far as the 
conduct of the former has fallen short of our own desires 
and expectations, we decidedly choose to wait for their 
improvement, rather than accept the kind offer of their 
lordships to be our “ sole representatives.” And we have 
not the slightest doubt that this is also the feeling of a vast 
majority of our fellow-countrymen, both Dissenters and 
Churchmen. It is pitiful, nevertheless, to witness the 
crude notions which prevail on all such subjects, and the 
wretchedly narrow spirit with which they are usually 
treated, even in the Reformed House of Commons. High- 
Church bigots and gloomy fanatics, of course, deal forth 
their absurdities, as they may have done from the beginning ; 
and they find their allies, as usual, in the ranks of interest- 
ed statesmen and men of the world. This can occasion 
no wonder. But, to speak truth, we see no great reason 
to be proud of the advocacy which more enlightened views 
meet with in that quarter. O that the souls of Andrew 
Marvell, and Selden, and Pym, and Milton, and all the 
great champions of religious liberty in a past age, could | 
pour a little oftheir spirit, and but one tithe of their know- 
ledge or ability, into the minds of our present Parliamentary » 
leaders in the work of Ecclesiastical Reform. Believers as 
we are in the progressive improvement of our race, there 
are some exhibitions of this kind which incline us to adopt 
the complaint of the Roman Poet: ; 


4Etas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores. 
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ON THE PROEM OF ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


(Continued from page 34.) 


Iw the introductory paper inserted in the Gospel Advo- 
cate for July, I stated those considerations which satisfy 
me, that the Evangelist was not influenced in the subject 
or in the phraseology of his proem, by the writings of Philo, 
or by the doctrines of the Gnostics, or any other school 
of philosophy.* Writing, as the Apostle declares he did, for 
the express purpose of shewing that ‘Jesus is the Christ 
the Son of God,’ it was natural that he should begin with 
this purpose in view, and indeed with his mind fall of it; 
and writing among those who could be acyuainted with 
the Old Testament only by the Greek translation of it, we 
are, surely, most likely to attain his meaning, by consider- 
ing what would be the interpretation of such persons, 
possessed of ordinary culture of mind, keeping the main 
design of the gospel in view, and interpreting expressions 
of an unusual character by the Apostle’s use of his words 
where the import of them is obvions and certain, and by 
the phraseology of the Septuagint, which was familiar to 
a Hellenistic Jew. 

Following that course, I come to the conclusion that by 
the Word, the Logos, the Apostle designated the Lord Jesus, 


By way of illustrating such phraseology, it may be men- 
tioned, that, as Bruce informs us,t the Abyssinian Sove- 
reign makes his royal communications to the people 
through an officer who is styled, Kal Hatze, the Voice, or 
Word, of the King: but we need no explanation of the 
designation, when we call to mind that Jesus the Messiah 
spake the words of God, that by him the word of salvation. 
was sent. According to the abstract style in which Christ 
designates himself as the Way, the Truth, the Resurrec- 
tion, and the Life, because he communicated the way to 
the Father, the knowledge of the truth, the doctrine of a 
resurrection, and the promise of life everlasting, there can 


'* The peculiarity in the phraseology of the Chaldee paraphrases, 
as connected with the present subject, 1 propose to consider in a 
subsequent paper, which I think will certainly be the last. 


+ See Fragments subjoined to Calmet’'s Dictionary, No. ix. 


considered as the Revealer of the willof his heavenly Father. %X 


Eee 
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be no more significant and appropriate appellation of him 
than the Word, the Word of God, since he was the 
medium by which God spake to the children of men. That 
by which God communicated his will to the prophets of 
old, is called the word of the Lord; and to my mind the 
Word appears one of the simplest and most characteristic 
designations of him who in thelatter days was the ap- 
pointed Revealer of the divine will. 

The words in the beginning carry the thoughts of those 
who regard this ‘ servant’ of Jehovah as himself Jehovah, 
and the Creator of the material universe,* to the com- 
mencement of the Hebrew Scriptures—‘ In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth’; nor do I think it. 
improbable that, when about to commence an account 
of the moral creation through Christ Jesus, the thoughts 
of the Evangelist himself would recur to the first words of 
Moses, and that these would suggest hisown. But what 
he intended to convey by the word beginning, must be 


\ determined by the context, and by his own use of it in 


‘similar circumstances. Now if the Word designated Jesus 


~ as the Revealer of the will of God, then of course begin- 


ning refers to the period when he was appointed to be so, 
the beginning of his ministry, of the dispensation of which 
he was the mediator. There is nothing in the words in the 
beginning, that requires us to refer them to any particular 
period; and taking St. John’s purpose, and the phrase- 
ology of his own writings, as onr guide, we are authorized 
in saying that it does not refer to that beginning of which 
Moses wrote. The original word occurs twenty-three 
times m the writings of St. John; and it is applied by 


. him fourteen times to the period of our Lord’s ministry : 


but it is not once used by him to denote the original 


~ creation ;+ and it scarcely seems capable of denoting 


Srom eternity. 

Upon the interpretation which I conceive to be the 
true one, there is no subject expressed to the verb was in 
the first verse ; and the Evangelist must be considered as 


* This opinion I have already considered, as it respects the 
present paSsage in my last article, p. 32. 


+ The expression apparently opposing this assertion, ch, ix. 32, 
is altogether different in the original, 


aptcanen el 
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commencing abruptly, just as if, supposing him to have 


| been writing in our own language, he had said,‘ In the 


4 


{ 


beginning he was the Word.’ I allow that this isa diffi- 
culty; but it is the only essential difficulty I feel 
resting on this interpretation; and it appears to me 
incomparably lighter than those which press on 


others, including the Photinian. Schlichtingius, one of —_ 


the Fratres Poloni, in his admirable Commentaries, saw 
that the Word must be the predicate, and not the subject 
of the proposition in the first clause ; but he does not seem 
to have perceived the difficulty attending it. If we could 
say that the Gospel had originally a ¢i¢le, like that in 
Mark, ‘ The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ the 
Son of God,’ all would be plain: but we have no evi- 
dence that such was the case; and I presume therefore 
that the Evangelist, writing as he did from the abundance 
of the heart, left the subject to be supplied by the reader. 
Those who regard this difficulty as of overwhelming force, 
will do well to consider the similar abruptness with which 
the Apostle begins his first Epistle, with the total 
absence of antecedents to we and you in the introductory 
verses of it; as also the various cases in his Gospel and 
Epistle in which he has left his verb without any obvious 
subject, and the inartificial character of both. 

The expression in the first verse, wth God, repeated in 
the second, I have no hesitation in referring to that period 


| of forty days and forty nights, which our Lord spent in the 


, solitude of the Desert among the precipitous and lofty 
_ rocks near the Dead Sea; during which seclusion, as we 
| learn from the other Evangelists, he was exposed to various 
) trials, but during which, as we might infer from consider- 
\ ations derived from the nature of the work before him, and 
} from the analogy of the first dispensation, he must also 
have been favoured with peculiar intercourse with his 
heavenly Father, and with special and complete communi- 
cations, respecting the purposes and extent of the new dis- 
pensation, and the means by which they were to be accom- 
plished. During the period of such revelations, he may 
most justly have been said to be with God; just as Moses 
was ‘ with the Lord forty days and forty nights’ on Mount 
Sinai. (Exod. xxxiv, 28.) The Polish Socinians believed 
that after the baptism of Jesus he was literally taken up 
into heaven—meaning thereby some celestial region fayour- 
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ed with special manifestations of the divine presence and 
glory, the residence of holy and happy spirsts ; and that 
his coming down from heaven, refers to his return to earth 
after this bodily ascent. If the phrase really imply a local 
‘descent, 1 think this opinion far more probable than 
that which refers it to the descent of a pre-existent spirit 
to enter into union with a human body—an opinion which 
appears to me to make the plainest facts of the Gospel 
history full of perplexity, and the reasonings of the Apos- 
tles in several parts entirely inconclusive: but wherever 
the glory of Jehovah is specially manifested, and his pre- 
sence specially experienced, may well be called heaven ; 
and I think it was to this period when he was with.Ged in 
the seclusion of the Desert, on its lofty rocks, where nothing 
earthly was to be seen that lives, that our Lord refers when 
‘he speaks of coming down from heaven, or in other words, 
coming forth from God. 

The designation Gop, theos, aleim or elohim, would in 
this passage, be most erroneously interpreted by our strict 
application of the word God, which, in our language, never, 
(except when applied to false gods,) denotes any thing 
short of a Being omniscient, almighty, eternal, se/f- 
existent, unchangeable, infinitely wise, and infinitely good. 
The declarations of Moses and the Prophets, of Christ and 
the Apostles, of Jehovah speaking by the Prophets, and by 
his Son, entirely preclude the application of the word, so un- 
derstood, to any other Being than Jehovah himself, the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and various unequi- 
vocal expressions from the mouth of Christ or the pen of his 
Apostles, directly forbid the application of the word, with 
this import, to the sent, the servant, the anointed, of 
Jehovah, But in another scriptural use of the word Gov, 
(or rather of theos or elohim,) which is not of infrequent 
occurrence, it denotes one who acts by. the command and 
authority of God, whois, for the special purpose, the repre- 
sentative of God, and if ever it could be applied to any 
son of man, surely it might in the justest degree to: Jesus 
Christ, invested as he was by the Father Almighty with 
divine prerogatives and powers, filled with divine wisdom 
and the power of God, appointed to raise the dead and 
judge the world. This import, however, is not conveyed 
by our word Gop, and this is, therefore, scarcely admissible 
as the rendering of the original in the passage in question ; 
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and I know not how to give the true force of theos there, 
except by a circumlocution :—possessed of divine pre- 
rogative, authority, and power, would be a more exact 
rendering than Gov ; the former conveying the meaning of 
the original to the English reader, which the latter 
does not. 

The verb ginomai, employed in the third verse, (com- 
monly translated ‘ All things were made by him,’) is used 
many hundred times in the New Testament, but very 
seldom, if at all, (and certainly not in the Gospel cf 
John,) in reference to the original creation; and the same 
is almost uniformly the case in the Septuagint. Surely, 
if the Evangelist had intended to make out such reference, 
he would have employed a more appropriate word, and 
indeed more express and unambiguous language ; at least 
on the suppositien that he meant to teach the stupendous 
fact, that the material universe was created by one who 
was (not God himself but) with God. The objection does 
not equally rest against the Photinian interpretation ; but 
thisdoes not follow the ordinary scriptural usage of the 
orginal word. 

The peculiar foree of ginomai is to denote change of 
state: it may be translated, according to the circum- 
stances, to become, to come, to be done, made, appointed, 
or formed, to be born, to be, &c. In verse 3, | think it 
refers to the execution or accomplishment of the divine 
purposes by the agency of the Word. In verse 6, it 
appears suitably translated was. In verse 10, I think it 
refers to the great change in the spiritual condition of 
mankind wrought by the agency of Christ Jesus, which is 
spoken of by Prophets and Apostles as a new creation ; 
and then it may be properly and closely rendered formed 
anew. In verse 12, it signifies to become, denoting change 
of state; and I think the sameis its force in verse 14, 
which represents him whose divine glory was manifested so 
illustriously by the miracles which he wrought, whose 
visible glory the Apostle had witnessed on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, who was constantly endowed with divine 
prerogatives, and was the representative of Jehovah—as 
passing from this state of glory and power, to one of 
suffering, shame, and death, denoted by the word sarz, 

esh. The words of John then strikingly correspond with 
the declaration of the Apostle Paul in Phil. ii. 5-11, who 
I 
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represents Christ Jesus first as endowed with divine pre- 
rogatives, (which he did not employ for personal interest 
and agerandisement, but lived in humble station, and as 
an ordinary person, and even acted as a servant to those 
who called him Lord ;) and then as submitting to abject 
humiliation, and toa painful and ignominious death._—In 
this proem, ginomai is also used in verse 15, and verse 17 ; 
in the latter, in the sense of come; in the former, to 
express, with its adjuncts, the Messiah’s attainment of 
superiority over the Baptist his forerunner. In all these 
instances, if verse 6 at.most be excepted, the word retains 
its peculiar force, denoting change of state, situation, or 
circumstances. 

All things, ta panta, (used in verse 3) may and often 
must be taken ina very restricted sense—all things which 


‘the scope of the passage respects. When the Apostle 


(1 Ep. ii. 20) says to the inspired believers in Christ, ‘ Ye 
have an unction from.the Holy One, and know ail things,’ 
he obviously means all things relating to the Christian dis- 
‘ pensation ; and I doubt not that this is the general import 
of the expression in his Proem, though with a vastly more 
extensive and comprehensive force than in the passage 
just referred to. 
In verse 10, world, kosmos, according to the almost’ 
uniform usage of the Apostle, and agreeably to the next 


clause, signifies the world of mankind, not the natural 


world ; and the words commonly rendered ‘ the world was 
made by him,’ may be justly rendered, ‘mankind were 
formed anew (or brought into a new state) through him ;’ 
such, at least, I deem the force of the expression. 

Writing as I do principally for the consideration of my 
fellow Unitarians, it can scarcely be necessary to advert to 
the expression sons of God, in verse 12. It may not be 
amiss, however, with a view to those least familiar with 
Scripturalinvestigation, toadd, that in Jewish phraseology 
those were termed sons or children of God, who resembled 
him in their moral character, or who were favoured by 
him with especial privileges, or who were appointed by 
him to offices of dignity and power: see Hos. i. 10, xi. I, 
2 Sam. vii. 14, Rom. viii. 14, John x. 36, &c. The term 
monogenes, only, or only-begotten, is used in circumstances, 
(as when applied to Isaac, and to Solomon,) which shew 
its force to be peculiarly beloved, beloved as an only son, 
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as well as, strictly speaking, an only son. The Apostle 
John never uses the word beloved in reference to Christ ; 
and he appears to use the stronger and more endearing 
term ONLY instead of it. 

We are now critically prepared for the interpretation of 
the passage according to the personal system of explana- 
tion, in connexion with the declarations of revelation that 
Jehovah is the only God, and the sole Creator of heaven 
and earth ; and I would only beg the reader to take further 
into consideration the remarks made near the bottom of 
page 28, respecting one obvious purpose of the Apostle, 
in the first part of his Gospel, viz—to show that not the 
Baptist, but Jesus the Christ, was the chief person in this 
new dispensation. 


Verse 1—3. In the beginning of this new age, this grand 
wera of the moral world, (the Apostle appears to me to 
say,) he was the Word, the appointed Revealer of the 
divine will, by whom God spake unto mankind; and the 
Word was with God, favoured by his Heavenly Father 
with peculiar manifestations of his presence and glory, and 
with express and complete communications of the purposes 
of his wisdom and grace respecting the spiritual and ever- 
lasting welfare of the children of men, and the means by 
which they were to be carried into effect ; and the Word 
was endowed with divine prerogatives, as the Agent and 
Representative of the Most High.* HE was in the begin- 
ning with God; not only throughout his work on earth, 
receiving special and direct communications from God, 
but at the beginning of it favoured with peculiar mani- 
festations of his presence and glory. All things, all the 
purposes of the Father’s mercy, were executed throught 
him as the medium of the Father’s power; God was with 
him, and wrought by his agency those wonderful miracles 


* Those readers who have the power of consulting the Third 
Edition of Unitarianism the Doctrine of the Gospel, will find little 
variation between the interpretation in it, and that here given ; 
indeed in this article they will find little which might not have 
been gathered from that volume. The critical reader may be 
referred to it, 

+ The peculiar force of dia with the genitive, (as here and in 
the 10th verse,) is to denote the instrumental cause, the medium 
through which any thing is conveyed, the means by which it is done. 
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by which his divine authority was established, and by 
which the work of salvation was finished : and without him 
was no one thiny accomplished that hath been accomplished ; 
he gave the Apostles their commission, and illuminated 
their minds; he communicated to them the miraculous 
powers by which they were to diffuse and establish the 
Gospel; he continually directed them in their great work ; 
and it was through his agency, that the world was anew 
created, and Gentiles as well as Jews introduced into a 
state of merciful acceptance, and of spiritual privilege, and 
made heirs of eternal salvation. Verse 4—5. In him, 
(or, by him) was life, and the life was the light of men: 
and the light shineth in darkness ; and the darkness com- 
prehended it not: he had authority to reveal everlasting 
life, to enlighten thereby the darkness of nature, and 
extend the prospects of mankind to an eternal world ; yet 
men loved darkness rather than light; and too many re- 
jected the offered blessings. 

The Apostle then declares (vs. 6—8) that John was a 
divine messenger, sent to bear witness to him who was to 
give to men the light of life; but that he was not himself 
the Light which was to enlighten mankind: and continues 

Verse 9—12. That was the true Light which, having 
come into the world, is giving light to every man, to man- 
kind in general, without any regard to civil or religious 
distinctions. He was in the world ; he dwelt among men 


, while engaged in executing his important commission ; and 


the world was formed anew through him, introduced by 
him into a new state, a state of blessed and sanctifying 
privilege; and yet the world knew him not, he was despised 
and rejected by those he came to save. He came unto his 
own people, the Jewish nation, peculiarly the people of the 
Messiah; but his own received him not: but to as many as 
recewed him, gave he the privilege of becoming children 
of God, the objects of divine favour here, and heirs of a 
blessed immortality ; even ¢o those who believe in his name, 
who have been born, or introduced into this state of sanc- 
tifying privilege, not by blood, nor by the will of the flesh, 
nor by the will of man, i.e. (whatever be the precise 
meaning of each clause) not by descent, or by proselytism, 
but by God through his gracious disposals, and in conse- 
quence of their godly disposition. 

Verse 14—18. And the Word, this illustrious revealer 
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of divine mercy, ennobled by the Father’s love and favour, 
endowed by him with exalted dignity and authority ; made 
by him the Light of the world, and the dispenser of spiritual! 
life and blessedness ; empowered to control the operations 
of nature, and to heal the disorders of body and of mind ; 
the object of grateful reverence to multitudes; having 
thousands at his bidding, if he would have assumed an 
earthly crown, and to the great council of his people de- 
elaring that he was appointed to raise all men from the 
grave, and to execute the solemn and momentous office of 
final Judge; once surrounded with heavenly splendour, 
discernible by the eye of sense, and always invested with 
glory to the eye of faith, since manifesting divine preroga- 
tives and power ;—this Representative of the Invisible 
God, became flesh, passed from this state of glory and 
power to one of abject humiliation, of ignominy, and of 
torture. If any prefer it, they may refer the state of glory 
solely to the period when Jesus, the Word, was with God, 
in the Desert ; and include the whole period of his earthly 
ministry, till his death, in that state denoted by sarz, flesh ; 
in which case we may understand the Apostle to say, in 
import ; We might have expected this great Representative 
of the Invisible God to have been raised above the condition 
ofhumanity ; but from hisstate of glory with God, he entered 
one of infirmity, distressand mortality ; was exposed to want 
and suffering; he was a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief; and at last he experienced the shame and 
agony of the cross. And for a short time he dwelt among 
us, full of grace and truth, with all the faithfulness and. 
benignity of affectionate friendship ;* and we beheld his 
glory, the displays of divine power, by which his authority 
was confirmed, and the glorious proofs of divine approba- 
tion,—glory as of an Only Son, from his Father. John 
too bare witness concerning him, and cried, saying, “‘ This 
is he of whom I said, He that cometh after me hath be- 
come before me, has taken precedency of me in dignity 
and power; for he was indeed my superior, my principal, 
the great object of my ministry, to prepare whose way I 


- * Ifthe condition of humiliation and suffering denoted by sare, 
flesh, vefer merely to the closing scenes of Christ’s earthly life, 
then, if deemed preferabie, this dwelling among us may relate to 
the period after his resurrection, and fis glory to the scene of his 
ascension: but I take it more generally. 
12 
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have been sent forth from God.” And well he might, since 
of his fulness, of those abundant blessings which he came to 
communicate, have we all received, even grace for yrace, 
i. e. grace proportioned to the gracious gifts of the Father 
to him, or, gracious privileges beyond the privileges of the 
former dispensation. For the Law was given by Moses, 
but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. No one hath 
seen God at any time: i.e. no one hath been favoured by 
God with such clear disclosures of the secret purposes of 
his grace, as he communicated through Christ: the Only 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, enjoying, in his 
more immediate presence, the tokens of his love and ap- 
probation, he hath revealed him. 

LANT CARPENTER. 


BRIEF NOTES ON BENTHAM’S DEONTOLOGY. 


5.—‘ The amount of delinquency of such an injury, 
(2. e. prohibiting a man from the enjoyment of any pleasure 
by giving an erroneous view of its consequences,) will be 
graduated by the state of the delinquent’s mind with re- 
ference to the consequences of the act. Absence of evil 
consciousness will diminish the offence, though it will not 
diminish the injury.” (Vol. i, p. 60.) This remark ap- 
yea to me strictly in accordance with truth and nature; 

ut how it can ever be reconciled with the author’s doc- 
trine of virtue, already stated, I am utterly at a loss to 
conceive. We haye been told explicitly in these pages,. 
——it is their leading and perpetual theme,—that virtue 
and vice are to be judged of entirely by a calculation of 
consequences, in regard to the production of pleasure or 
pain. ‘‘ That is virtue,” we are told, ‘‘ which maximises 
pleasures and minimises pains. Vice, on the contrary, is 
that which lessens happiness, or contributes to unhap- 
piness.”” We have been warned that our success, in the’ 
cultivation of true virtue, depends upon the fixedness and 
singleness of view, with which we attend to this one and 
only consideration. We are admonished to regard it “‘ as 
steadily as the Turnsole looks upon the sun.” And yet 
the author, in the observation to which this note refers, 
clearly admits,—nay, he himself draws,—a pointed distinc- 
tion between the delinquency of an act, and the amount 
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of injury inyolyed in its consequences. We are now, to 

my great surprise, directed to consider the conscious. 
motives of the individual performing the act, rather than 

the positive consequences of the act itself, in order to de- 

termine its moral character. ‘‘ Absence of evil conscious- 

ness will diminish the offence, though it will not diminish 

the injury ;—the amount of delinquency will be graduated ° 
by the state of the delinquent’s mind.” Plainly, there- 

fore, on the author’s own shewing, the degree of virtue or 

vice implied in any given action is one thing ;—the good 

or evil produced by it is another thing. The “ delin- 

quency” and the ‘‘injury” are separable. What then, 
becomes of the doctrine, which teaches us that utility, as 

determined by the consequent balance of pleasures or 

pains, is the sole test and standard of virtue ? 

6.—‘‘ If you can persuade them both, (7.e. two dispu- 
tants concerning the right or wrong of certain actions,) to 
take the principle of utility for their guide, the discourse 
will take another turn ; the result will be either that they 
will agree, or that if they disagree, it will be about some 
facts.” (Vol. 1, p. 73.) This idea is several times re- 
peated, and the author evidently considers it of great 
importance. ‘‘The principle of moral sense,” he says, 
‘* can decide no controversy, can reconcile no difference.” 
One man shall declare that he approves of a certain 
action as just or generous; another shall declare that 
he disapproves of the same action as unjust or unge- 
nerous; and, ‘‘upon the ground of moral sense there 
is no going one jot further.” But the author seems to 
imagine that his own favourite principle is entirely free 
from this objection; whereas I think it is particularly 
exposed to it. If you can persuade the two disputants 
to. take the principle of utility for their guide, then, he 
says, ‘the subject of their disagreement would be cer- 
tain facts ;’—and he flatters himself that, this being the 
case, they. would either soon agree, or they would differ 
with extreme. good humour and mutual respect. Now, 
I cannot but think that there is a very great fallacy. 
involved in this, a fallacy which runs through the whole 
thread of the Utilitarian’s assumptions. The fallacy here 
lurks in the meaning of the word fact. On the prin- 
ciple of utility, the controversy between two individuals, 
or in an individual’s own mind, concerning the right or 
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wrong of any proposed action, will indeed be in some 
sense a controversy concerning matters of fact, but not 
concerning facts. It will relate to a calculation and 
balance of consequences; but these consequences will 
not be facts, not past occurrences, not things actually 
done and settled, so that information may be the only 
requisite for enabling us to judge of them correctly ;— 
no, they will be in every case contingencies, events yet 
to come, hidden in the womb of futurity; and, as it 
appears to me, they will be, in most cases, contingen- 
cies surrounded with all the possible elements of doubt 
and uncertainty. For instance,—I propose to rob or 
defraud another of some valuable possession, the loss of 
which, unless I am detected, can never be felt by him, 
or known to him. My utilitarian friend, or the sug-. 
gestions of my own mind, represent to me that this will 
be wrong, because of the probable consequences; they 
say that, sooner or later, I shall in all probability be 
detected, that I shall then have to endure the scorn 
and hatred of society, and the penalties of the law, that 
these evils will far more than balance any enjoyment I 
may derive from my ill-gotten possession; or perhaps 
they represent, that if I should never be detected, yet 
the constant fear of detection will be a perpetual source 
of misery; or they may say that, even if I escape any 
evil from this particular act, yet I shall acquire a habit 
that will finally bring me to ruin. My reply is, how- 
ever, that I have fully, repeatedly, and- deliberately 
considered all these matters, and that I am decidedly 
of a different opinion; I feel perfectly convinced that 
my detection is impossible, or so nearly impossible, that 
it would be gross stupidity to sacrifice such great ad- 
vantages in hand, out of regard to such a mere con- 
tingeney ; of course it follows also, that I shall not be 
tormented by the fear of detection ; and as to:acquiring 
a habit of robbery or fraud, I have perfect confidence 
in my own wariness; this very possession will supply 
all my wants and prevent all future temptations; or pf 
¥ ever ‘do commit a similar act, it shall be only in 
similar circumstances of complete security. After the 
most. mature consideration, therefore, I am determined 
in this instance to rob, or to cheat. What nore can 
be said + L think, indeed, that- I: might fairly claim 
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the Utilitarian’s admission, that I should be doing right, 
that I should be fully justified, as a rational and moral 
being, in committing this act of fraud; for he has already 
told me, that ‘the attempt to give a direction to another 
person’s conduct inconsistent with his views of his own 
interest, is no better than folly and impertinence.” Never- 
theless, I suspect that in the warmth of dispute he would 
be apt to call me a fool, a knave, a madman, or, (what 
upon his system is worse than all,) a bad calculator. I 
should reply, however, that he is the fool, or the 
madman, and thatI look upon myself as much the best cal- 
culator of the two. ‘‘Thereupon,” as Bentham face- 
tiously supposes in the case of a dispute on the princi- 
ple of a moral sense, ‘‘ my antagonist may kick me, or 
spit in my face, or if he is strong enough, throw me 
behind the fire.” Butin sober truth, what more can 
be said? On the ground of utility, ‘‘ there is no going 
one jot further.” It is in vain to say, that all this 
would be sophistry and delusion on the part of the wrong 
doer. Perhaps it might ; in the great majority of instances 
it doubtless would be so. But what of that? If it is 
the natural, daily, hourly delusion of vicious minds; and 
if the principle of utility does not enable the vicious mind 
certainly to detect and to repel that sophistry; how then 
can this principle be boastingly put forward as the sure 
means of determining all moral doubts and controversies ? 
“Dr. Beattie,” says the author, ‘‘ would reckon no com- 
mon sense a fit standard which differed from his own.” Is 
it not equally true, that Jeremy Bentham, or any other 
individual Utilitarian, ‘‘ would reckon no calculation of 
consequences a fit standard which differed from his own ?” 
-To my mind, I must freely confess, that this appears to 
be peculiarly the weak side of the utilitarian doctrine. 
One of my strongest objections to it, is drawn from its 
utter impracticableness asa safe and easily-applied rule of 
moral conduct. The consequences of human actions, in 
regard to a balance of pleasure or pain to the individual 
in this life, are not facts, until the action is past, when 
they are of no service; whilst the individual is hesitating, 
they are mere contingencies and probabilities, which, in 
numerous cases, defy all hnman powers of calculation. I 
am verily of opinion, that a person who should, i every 
instance of moral conduct, pause and determine his course 
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solely by such calculations, would be wrong on his own 
principle, that is, he would fail of attaining his own end, 
much more frequently than another person who should be 
actuated entirely by our- established, popular notions 
and feelings of right.and wrong, obscure and imperfect 
as those notions and feelings undoubtedly are in many 
respects. 2.5 -.+>. ‘ epic es ARs et Sra 
7, True it is, and melancholy as true, that the name 
of religion has been employed to introduce an Almighty . 
Being, whose delight is in human misery. Men have 
‘been found, who, shutting their eyes to all the evidence 
atound them,—the unbounded evidence of goodness and 
of power,—have introduced final misery;—hopeless, limit- 
less, interminable misery, as the consummation of his 
awful dispensations. The dreadful dogma is not to be 
found in Christianity. It isa most vain, most pernicious, 
‘most groundless conceit. The-Christian Scripture lies 
open to every eye. In no one part of it is intimation 
given of any such doom.” .{Vol. i, p.79.) Thanks, 
hearty thanks to the great-Utilitarian, for this very beau- 
tiful and valuable passage! The merits of such a testi- 
mony, from such -a:mind, in. behalf of the pure Gospel, — 
against the wretched corruptions of its-deluded professors, 
would outweigh, in my humble estimation, the fault of a 
thousand erroneous spéculations, on a question which has 
divided the opinions of philosophers in all ages, even if 
those speculations were’ not, as in Bentham’s case I verily 
believe they were, associated with views as disinterested; 
and motives as benevolent, as ever actuated the human 
breast. It is nosecret, 1 apprehend, that the illustrious 


genuine doctrines of Scripture; and on. these grounds ** 


in their true light. 

8.—‘* Sanctions are inducements to ac 
pose the existence of temptations. 1 
evil; sanctions are the remedy.” 
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‘eeive that the word sanction is here used in a sense rather 
different from that which has been commonly attached to 
-it-amongst moral writers. But this can hardly be com- 
_ plained of, since the author has so clearly defined the 
Sense in which he used the word: by sanctions he means 
inducements to virtuous action. The whole of this chapter 
of the ‘‘Deontology,” (Chapter VII., On Sanctions,) is 
_ one of the most instructive and valuable parts of the work. | 
- It abounds with just and beautiful views in almost: every 
_ page. The tone of perfect candour, of good sense and 
- good feeling, with which Bentham here treats the difficult 
_ and delicate subject of religion, has strongly excited my 
* admiration. Professedly religious people, and especially 
ministers of religion, may study this chapter with great 
* advantage. . They will find some of their commonest pre- 
~ Judices exposed, but exposed in a calm and generous 
“Spirit, iy ape 
_ 9,—“* Wherever there is a particle of happiness, how- 
ever small, without any counterbalancing evil, there will 
be ground for approval, though not necessarily evidence 
of virtue. Virtue is the effort, the conquest of a diffi- 
culty, leaving, as its results, a balance of happiness.” 
*(Vol i, p. 140.) Admirable! The author is improving 
fast in his-doctrine. We have seen already, (note 5,) 
that on the author’s admission the virtue or vice of an 
“action is not to be determined solely by the good or evil 
results flowing from it, but in part also by the good or 
_ evil consciousness of the agent. Now we are told, more- 
over, that to constitute virtue there must be an effort, a 
conquest of difficulty. _ Here, therefore, there are at least 
three essential elements of virtue : viz.—a good conscious-" 
ness, or good motives, in the agent; a mental effort to 
conquer difficulties in the shape of temptations; and a 
balance of pleasure in the consequences of the action. 
Truly, if we .proceed in this way, making addition upon 
addition to our complex idea of virtue, each one being 
more distinctly moral and spiritual than the last, we shall 
come in the end to something very like our vulgar notions 
of virtue. But if these things are so, ‘is it not.too plain to 
be disputed, that the general doctrine of the Deontologist, 
so far as-re the theory, the philosophy. of yirtue, is 
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THE SCRIPTURE INTERPRETER.—No. VIII.* 
John iii. v- 13. Vi. vs 88, 51. ; 


Ix strictness of order, as we have already examined the 
‘principal controverted passages in the first three Gospels, 
the Scripture Interpreter should now take up the introduc- 
tory verses of the Gospel according to John; but as that 
difficult passage is at present the subject of contributions 
from two other correspondents to this periodical, we shall 
reserve Our observations upon it for some future oppor- 
tunity, and proceed to examine the passages referred to 
above. “hee 

*« And no man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that 
came down from heaven, even the Son of Man who is in 
heaven.” And again, “‘ [ came down from heaven, not to 
do mine own will, but the will of him that sent me......- 
Ee CR RIN oc TI am the living bread which came down from 

heaven.” One thing is certain, concerning these words of 
our Saviour,—that no denomination of believers can un- 
derstand them all in their Literal sense. Trinitarians and 
Unitarians, and professors of every intermediate persua- 
gion, stand upon the same footing in this respect. All 


_. must have recourse to some kind and degree of figurative 


interpretation. This circumstance ought to render them 
‘mutually tolerant of each other’s differences of opinion 
on the subject. The Trinitarian, for example, who be- 
Vieves that Christ was truly God, and who may suppose 
that these words refer to his divine’nature, cannot under- 
stand either of the first two clauses literally. It could 
not be literally said of God, that he ever ascended up to 
heaven, or came down from heaven ;' since he is omnipre- 


* A curious mistake was made in the last Scripture Interpreter, 
which we find has afforded not a little amusement to some of the 
very gentlest of our readers. ‘The passage from the marriage 
service of the Church of England,— with: my body~I thee 
worship,’ —is attributed to the woman instead of the man. Our 
only apology is, that all have not yet had the felicity of being 
called to commit those words to memory; and the reader, in 
_ order to account for the blunder, has only to imagine the writer of - 
the ‘Interpreter’ to be some high-principled, ‘self-denying 

bachelor, who has been waiting through many long .and weary 
years for the passing of a Dissenters’ Marriage Bill. It should be — 
observed, however, that the mistake does not,in the slightest’ 
degreé, affect the purpose for which the words were quoted. 
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sent, infinite and eternal in all lis attributes; ‘heaven 
_and earth are full of the majesty of his glory.” The 
Trinitarian, therefore, if he interpret these passag 
Christ’s divine nature, must understand, by ascending up 
to heaven, being in heaven, always and essentially ; a sense 
which departs both widely and strangely from the literal 
meaning, and is moreover totally unsupported by any 
Scriptural example. By coming down from heaven, he 
must understand a peculiar manifestation of the Godhead 
- tothe minds of men, for the purposes of human redemp- 
tion; a sense equally wide of the literal meaning, though’ 
perhaps not equally unscriptural, except when associated 
with the peculiarities of the Trinitarian system. By being 
in heaven, as expressed in the last clause, he must under- 
stand, (so far as I can discern,) precisely the same thing 
as ascending up to heaven in the first clause ; a sense which 
is both unliteral and superfluous. Moreover, the Trini- 
tarian must suppose, against all the dictates of common 
sense and the general usage of Scripture, that Christ is 
spoken of under the title ‘*‘ Son of man,” in reference to 
qualities and acts which belong exclusively to his divine’ _ 
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nature. Now it may surely be pronounced with confi- . 
dence, that whatever are the difficulties and objections: 
attending the Unitarian’s interpretation of this passage, 
_ they cannot be greater than those. which surround the 
hypothesis of his opponent. Difficulties of a similar cha~ 
racter attach to the doctrine of High Arians, as they 
have been called,—those who believe in the pre-existent 
_ power and glory of Jesus, though not in his proper Deity. 
_ There is nosense in which such believers can understand 
' these words of our Lord, so as to render the meanings of 
the ‘several clauses of the text at all analagous to one 
another, or consonant with the established phraseology of 
- Scripture, or indeed consistent with truth and reason. In 
“regard to the notion of the old Socinians, that this lan- 
guage refers to an actual ascent of Christ into heaven, .at 
‘the beginning of his ministry,—if to argue against this 
notion were not too much like'slaying the slain, we might 
observe that it is surrounded with all the objections com- 
mon to the two former representations, and loaded with 
the additional weight of a monstrous improbability. 

Let us consider, then, what the modern Unitarian has 
to advance in support of his understanding of this con- 
troverted passage. He freely confesses that, like Christians 
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of every other persuasion, he is obliged to have recourse 
to a figurative interpretation; but he maintains that his 
interpretation is attended with the following decided ad- 
vantages, which ought to give it a superior claim to the 
reception of unprejudiced minds:—Ist. that it ascribes a 
figurative, and a strictly analegous, a perfectly similar 
meaning, to all the separate clauses of the text; 2ndly. that 
this meaning is in accordance with the undoubted significa- 
tion of kindred phraseology in other parts of Scripture ; 
3rdly. that it is entirely consistent with the leading and 
indisputable truths of the gospel, concerning both God 
and Christ. 

The Unitarian contends, we say, that his interpretation 
gives a figurative and analogous meaning to all the sepa- 
rate clauses of this text;—-which is more than can be 
aftirmed of any other interpretation. We understand by 
Christ’s having ascended up to heaven, that he had been 
favoured with especial, divine intercourse with God, and 
received especial communications of His will; that he had 
been supernaturally instructed in the counsels of heaven, 
endued with divine power, wisdom, and authority. We 
understand, by Christ’s having come down from heaven, 
that he was engaged, by virtue of a divine commission for 
this purpose, in making known to mankind those divine 
truths, commandments, and promises, which he had re- 
ceived from heaven ; that, to use his own solemn words, all 
things that he had heard of his Father he had made known 
unto his disciples. We understand, by Christ’s being in 
heaven, at the time he uttered these words, that he was 
still in the actual, constant enjoyment, of divine influences 
and communications ; that the direct intercourse of God 
with his spirit, for: the especial ends of his mission, was 
perpetual, not confined to the commencement but extend- 
ing through the whole course of his ministry. These are 
mutually congruous meanings :—the figurative sense is 
kept up throughout, and the sense of all the parts 
harmonizes. 

The Unitarian contends, moreover, that his interpreta- 
tion of this passage assigns to ita meaning which accords 
with the undoubted import of similar language, in other 
portions of sacred writ. In the Scriptures, hidden, super- 
natural wisdom, the knowledge of moral and divine things, 
is said to be in heaven, and they who are endowed with 
it are said to ascend up to heayen to bring it down. | Thus 
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Moses says to the people of Israel, “‘ This commandment 
which I command thee this day, is not hidden from thee, 
neither is it far off. It is not in heaven, that thou shouldst 
say, Who shall go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto 
us, that we may hear it.” (Deut. xxx. v. 11,12.) A 
learned Trinitarian commentator says “ It was a formula 
common among the Jews, who often said of Moses that 
he ascended up to heaven, and there received a revelation 
concerning the mode of divine worship.” This interpre- 
tation is adopted by such profound scholars as Grotius 
and Beza. Furthermore, it is undeniable that the phrase 
descending from heaven, or coming down from heaven, is 
used in the Scriptures to denote simply the divine origin 
of any thing. Thus the apostle James:—«‘ Every good 
gift and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh down 
from the Father of lights.”’ ‘‘ This wisdom descendeth 
not from above, but is earthly,—the wisdom which is from 
above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle.” (James, i, 
v. 17, iii, v.15, 17.) In this very Gospel according to 
John, our Saviour speaks both of his doctrine and of him- 
self, as the true bread, the living bread, which came down 
Jrom heaven. The agreement of the sense which we put 
upon the language of Christ, therefore, with the sense of 
similar phraseology in other parts of Scripture, is proved 
incontestably. Let the same be proved of the Trinitarian’s 
meaning, if it be possible. 

Lastly, the Unitarian contends that his interpretation. of 
this passage is entirely consistent with the great, acknow- 
ledged truths of the Gospel. That Christ was favoured 
with especial communications of the will of God, that he 
kad a divine mission to instruct the world in heavenly 
wisdom, is what all Christians cordially admit. But that 
God ever ascended up to heaven, or came down from 
heaven, or that Jesus was ever literally in heaven, until 
he was taken up thither after his resurrection, are not uni- 
versally acknowledged truths of the Gospel, but doubtful 
and controverted dogmas ;—they rest indeed entirely upon 
a particular mode of interpreting such passages as the 
one before us. 

Onthese grounds, then, we claim the attention of the 
religious world to the Unitarian interpretation of our 
Saviour’s words now considered. That our interpretation 
should be rejected by any impartial mind, after deliberate 
inquiry, appears to ourselves exceedingly improbable. 
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“« The Separation of Church and State calmly considered, 
in reference to its Probable Influence upon the Cause 
and Progress of Evangelical Truth in this Country.” 
By a Devonsutre Dissenter. London: F. Westley 
and A..H. Davis, Stationers’ Hall Court; and W. 
Roberts, Exeter. 


This isa temperate and ably-written pamphlet, the pro- 
duction of a man who evidently has the cause of religion 
at heart, and who is well qualified to discuss the important 
questions he has here taken in hand. It is a decided 
protest against all State Establishments of religion, and 
au energetic plea for what is termed the voluntary princt- 
ple. With a great many of the author’s views and positions 
we most cordially agree; though, as will be partly 
seen from our subsequent observations, we differ from him 
on certain points. The author strongly disclaims, for 
himself and his brethren, all enmity against ‘* the episco- 
palian church as a religious denomination,” and thus 
plainly states the nature of the change which they wish to 
see accomplished :— 


What, then, do we want? Our answer is, that we simply desire 
to terminate the relation which at present exists between the 
Episcopalian denomination and the civil power ;—to destroy its 
peculiar connexion with the state ;—to throw it, after the present 
race of incumbents shall have become extinct, upon the affection 
and support of its friends; and thus to place it on a level with 
other denominations, receiving no more countenance and support 
from the state than they; and left, as they are, to win from the 
British public that measure of esteem and love to which its talent, 
and piety, and devotion may secure for it. More it ought not to 
receive—less we do not wish it to enjoy. 


In speaking of the general prevalence of a desire for 
the complete separation of Church and State, the author 
has the following passage :— 


In fact, amongst the orthodox dissenters the feeling is all but 
universal. Some few there may be who doubt the expediency of 
agitating the question of separation now ; and here and there one 
who, perhaps, desires the continuance of that which is hastening 
to decay; but the respectable minority” to which Dr. Payne 
alluded, at a recent meeting in Exeter, must be sought for amongst 
the Unitarian dissenters, or Presbyterians, as they somewhat 
disingenuously call themselves. Whether it be that some members. 
of that body are partially losing their former strong attachment 
to the great principles of civil and religious liberty, or that they 
begin to perceive that the voluntary princ ple is for them but a 
precarious support, I do not venture to decide. But true it is, 
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that through | their means there has been less of union in the 
camp: and, without meaning it as a reflection upon them, I can- 
not withhold the opinion, that it was chiefly from members of 
that denomination that Lord Althorp received the impression that 
the Church Rate Bill, as it is called, would be acceptable to the 
general body. They doubtless acted in ignorance of the feeling of 


the body of dissenters : they are too honest and too honourable to. 


aim at making a false imperssion ; and, by this time, they feel 
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doubtless as strongly as their orthodox brethren, that this en-_ 


lightened country cannot enjoy permanent tranquillity while. 


one denomination, and one order of ministers, continue to receive 
exclusive countenance and support from the state. 

We are not told, on what grounds the writer charges Uni- 
tarians with disingenuousness, for adhering to the old legally 
and constitutionally recognised name of Presbyterians, as 
distinguished from Independents and Baptists ; otherwise, 
perhaps, we might be able to shew the fallacy of such a 
charge. But when we explain, that this pamphlet is 
clearly written by a dissenter ofthe ‘‘ Independent” de- 
nomination,—that denomination which is now eagerly 
seeking in courts of law for the property of Presbyterians,— 
our readers will be at no loss to discover the origin of the 
feeling which is here exhibited. If we are right, (as we can- 
not doubt,) in our conjecture as to the individual whose 
pamplilet we are reviewing, we must express our surprise, 
that a man of so much strong sense and right Christian prin- 
ciple, should allow himself to be thus deluded by his secta- 
rian sympathies. Talk of bringing disunion, indeed, into the 
camp of Dissenters !—why, who have done this, but they 
that have set the inquisition of the Court of Chancery at 
work against their fellow Dissenters, with a view to 
deprive them of their legally-descended property ? And 
this, too, from men who are such uncompromising advo- 
cates for the voluntary principle! What can they want 
with vested funds and church endowments, orhow can 
they condescend to accept them ? Is it that they ** begin to 
perceive that the voluntary principle is for them but a 
precarious support ?” We hope the author is mistaken in 
his opinion, that it was chiefly from members of the Uni- 
tarian denomination “ that Lord Althorp received the im- 
pression that the Church Rate Bill, as it is called, would 
be acceptable to the general body.” We know, at all 
events, that it was not from persons of this denomination 
exclusively, that both Lord Althorp and many other mem- 
bers of Parliament received such an impression; but 
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partly from one in whom the author of this pamphlet, we 
suspect, has been accustomed to cherish much greater 
confidence. 

The vulgar argument of the High-Churchman, that the 
State is bound to support the true religion, is thus ably 
answered :— 


What part of the Bible devolves this duty, in the present day, 
upon the state 2? How can the state have the right of decision, 
when the New Testament requires every individual, in every reli- 
gious observance, to be “fully satisfied in his own mind?” 
Besides, are our brethren of the establishment content with the 
position, that the state has the prerogative to choose a form of 
religion for them ? Do they adhere to their present form because 
the state has determined that it is right and scriptural ? I believe 
better things of them. Yet, if the state had a right to decide 
what is the scriptural form of religion, would not that lay an obli- 
gation upon them to adopt it? Are not right and obligation cor- 
relative terms? Can one exist without the other? If we are at 
liberty to exercise our own judgment in reference to what is the 
scriptural form of religion, does it not follow that the right of 
decision is with us, and not with the state ? 


And again :— 


To affirm that the church of England should decide what is 
the right form of religion, amounts to this,—that the established 
church is to decide what owght to be the established church; thus 
contravening the acknowledged axiom, that no one should be 
a judge in his own cause. The dictum of the Episcopalian is, that 
the state should afford its countenance and support to the right 
form of religion. The established church it is further said, is to 
decide. what is this right form, But surely it should decide this 
point before it receives the exclusive patronage of the state, It 
should prove its title before it takes possession of the inheritance. 
It has acted wisely for itself, no doubt, otherwise. For how 
has it proved, how can it prove, its title? Doubtless the esta- 
blished church thinks its form of religion is right and scriptural. 
It is not backward to say so; but does that prove it? Do not the 
Dissenters think their form of religion right and scriptural ? Do 
not the Roman Catholics think the same of theirs ? Why should the 
opinion or conviction of one body of Christians, that their faith 
and worship are of divine authority, be practically accepted as 
conclusive evidence of the fact, while the conviction of other 
bodies is utterly repudiated ? 


This “‘ Devonshire Dissenter” has egregiously misinter- 
preted the signs of the times, if he has been led to suppose 
that the Unitarian Dissenters do not perfectly agree with 
him in these views, They are ready, with him, to de- 
nounce, in the strongest terms, all Government support of 
any peculiar modes of faith, forms of worship, or “section 
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‘of the general church of Christ.” If there be amongst 


them a “‘ respectable minority,” who differ from the writer 
of this pamphlet, it is in doubting whether the state may 
not beneficially support a great national institution, for 
the diffusion of moral and religious instruction throughout 
the land, without respect to peculiar modes of faith and 
worship, leaving both ministers and people free to judge 
for themselves what is the true religion. In the latter 
pages, the writer, as might have been expected, avows that 
his sympathies and attachments are powerfully attracted 
towards those who style themselves, par excellence, the 
evangelical clergy of the Establishment. He acknow- 
ledges that these do not form more than a third of the 
general body of the clergy; and yet he speaks of all the 
rest in a strain which, (flatter himself to the contrary as 
he may,) is little better than sectarian self-complacency 
and dogmatism :— 

The pious members of the establishment themselva@ share, we 
believe, very generally in our views, and feelings, and expectations. 
They make with us a distinction between the evangelical clergy, 
and others. They never attend, without necessity, the labours 
of any of the latter description; nor do they more confidently 
hope than we that the blessing of heaven will accompany them. 

Again :— 

How melancholy the fact, to all whose views of divine truth are 
in harmony with ours, that ten or twelve thousand clergymen may 
be employed every sabbath, under the sanction of government, 
in the inculcation of sentiments which are essentially at variance 
with divine truth ; sentiments which God never blesses to the con- 
version of the souls of men! Is not this an evil—a dreadful evil ? 
Will any pious churchman venture to deny that it is such ? 


The ‘‘ Devonshire Dissenter” surely sees that, so far as 
he speaks in this strain, he is making the question of the 
separation of Church and State appear as much as possi- 
ble in the lignt of sectarian rivalry. What is the party 
which he calls evangelical, whether in or out of the Estab- 
lishment, but a “‘ section of the general church of Christ?” 
What mingled absurdity and presumption, to arrogate to 
themselves the exclusive right of being considered “ pious,” 
‘‘ evangelical,” &c. . Does he not see that this isa course 
of argument which may be pursued in either direction ? 
Is he not aware that there are many thousands of British 
Christians, as well qualified to judge, and as honest in 
their judgment, as he, whose strongest ground of attach- 
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ment to an Established Church, is their belief that it 
_provides a moral check against the dissemination of those 
very notions with which this writer is so much enamoured ; 
—which he calls ‘* pious” and ‘‘ evangelical,” but which 
they call “ false” and ‘‘ fanatical.” An Establishment, 
say they, is good, because it secures a succession of well- 
educated ministers of religion, who, being under the 
restraint of judicious ecclesiastical discipline, and not 
being dependant for subsistence upon popular enthusiasm 
and prejudice, are most likely to teach a sound and sober 
doctrine. We say not that we are prepared to adopt this 
line of argument. Weare not. But we do say, that to 
those who put any faith in it, (two thirds of the members 
of the national Church,) it is as fair a mode of reasoning 
in support of an Establishment, as much which the author 
has here written against one. 


$3 
ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG MAN. 


Farewell dear youth ah soon thou'rt snatch’d away ! 
Too like the rose that’s gathered in its bud : 
The form we loved in thee must now decay, 
Perish beneath the cold, the cheerless sod. 


Hark ! tis the bell, I hear its solemn sound, 
- Soon, soon thou’lt vanish to be seen no more ; 
In vain with tears ye bathe the thirsty ground, 

No sighs, nor grief, nor tears will him restore. 


Oh hungry Death! why not have call’d some wretch, 
Whom want, disease, and sorrow made their own ? 
Why on a bier sweet youth untimely stretch, 
To be forgotten in an early tomb ? 


But wherefore sigh? he yet, he yet doth live, 
He's surely gone to some more happy shore ; 
Blest thought, above what earthly joys can give, 
We there shall meet, shall meet to part no more. 


"Ri Bxeter, July 21; 1834. T. M. 
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Tue Session of Parliament, from which many people, 
especially Dissenters, expected so much, has been brought. 
to its close since our last publication., The general feeling, 
undoubtedly, is one of extreme disappointment, that so 
little has been done during the session. We have before 
alluded to the undue portion of the time and attention of 
Parliament, which was taken up, night after night, in the 
discussion of questions relating to the rights and interests 
of Dissenters, and on other kindred subjects. And yet, 
what shall we say has been effected, as the practical result 
of all this employment of time? — Literally worHine. 
Both the abuses of the Established Church, and the grie- 
vances of all classes of Dissenters, stand precisely as they 
were at the beginning of the session :—not a single step 
towards reformation has been completed. = ee 
has introduced two very important Bills respecting clerical 
pluralities and non-residence; but they have not passed, 
nor even been pressed forward. A plan for regulating 
and diminishing the burthen of Tithes in England, has 
been proposed by Lord Althorp; but it has not passed 
nor even been urged on. A scheme has been offered to 
Parliament, by the same minister, for removing the obnox- 
ious impost of Church Rates in this country; but it has 
not passed, nor any other measure for the same purpose. 
Lord John Russell has proposed a Dissenters’ Marriage 
Bill; but, having been regarded with almost universal 
dissatisfaction by those whom it was intended to relieve, 
it has not passed, nor any thing better been substituted in 
its place. A plan of general Registration of births, deaths, 
and marriages, unconnected with any sectarian emolu- 
ments or privileges, has been laid before the House of 
Commons, and been approved by Government; but it has 
not passed into a law. The Bills for removing the civil 
disabilities of the Jews, and for the admission of Dissenters 
to the two Universities, have been both adopted by large 
majorities in the lower House; but they have not passed 
the Legislature, having been very unceremoniously ex- 
pelled by the Lords. In the last place, a Bill for effecting 
a complete alteration of the iniquitous Tithe system in 
Ireland, has gone triumphantly through the Commons, 
with the entire approbation of the Government ; but i 
has not passed, having been also rejected by the Peers. 
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Neither has any thing been effected in the way of reform, 
out of the sphere of Parliament, by the Crown, or other- 
wise. The Church and the Universities have not shewn 
any disposition to reform themselves ; a Charter has not 
been granted by the King to the London University ; and 
though two or three Ecclesiastical Commissions have been 
appointed, they have not yet led, nor given much promise 
of leading, to any good consequences. It is impossible 
this state of things should continue. We boast of having 
a liberal and reforming Administration; but is it not too 
evident to be denied, that after all the enemies of reform — 
rule the country? We are not disposed to be angry 
or violent, though we are grievously disappointed ; nor is 
it, perhaps, worth while to inquire, to whom the greatest 
portion of blame ought to be ascribed. The work of 
removing such complicated and inveterate abuses from 
our, publiagpolicy and institutions, is doubtless one of 
much greater difficulty, than we mere lookers on are apt 
to imagine. We are inclined to agree with Earl Grey, in 
his recent speech at Newcastle, who attributes the evil 
very much to the weak and unskilful conduct of many 
well-meaning members of the House of Commons, In 
the present composition of that House, there is no unity 
and energy in parties, nor any commanding ability in in- 
dividuals ; and the consequence is, that there is much talk, 
but very little business. The principal cause of the 
failure, however, is undoubtedly the weakness of the 
Government, especially in the House of Lords, as opposed 
to the Court, the Church, and the Aristocracy. It is 
easier, we fear, to anticipate the manner in which this 
obstacle will be finally overcome, than to point out the 
way in which it should be overcome. We have strong 
confidence, nevertheless, in the steady public spirit and 
growing intelligence of the country; and we cherish the 
hope of seeing all just and salutary improvements peace- 
ably accomplished. The late Premier, we are happy to 
see, is receiving, from all quarters, a good man’s best 
earthly reward,—testimonies of respect and love from 
those whom he has honestly endeavoured to serve. The 
existing Administration professes to be guided by the same 
views and principles as Lord Grey adopted; and we trust 
that it may be able to carry on the work which he has 
commenced, under even better auspices, and to better 
results. 
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[THz Commissioners appointed by the King to inquire 
into the revenues of the Established Church, have delivered 
the following summary report of the information they 
have collected, which is to be followed by a more parti- 
cular report hereafier. Not being well acquainted with 
the means which the Commissioners may have employed, 
to procure full and correct returns from incumbents and 
others, we of course cannot determine what degree of con- 
fidence may be justly placed in this report. It is but.rea- 
sonable to bear in mind, however, that in the present 
state of public feeling with regard to the Church, it is the 
manifest interest of the clergy not to exaggerate the 
wealth of the Establishment; and the list of Commissioners, 
which includes the names of the two Archbishops, of 
several Bishops, and of such men as Lord Wynford and 
Mr. Goulburn, is a sufficient proof that they are not likely 
to err in the way of over statement. Our readers will 
perceive that there is, on the lowest computation, very 
nearly THREE MILLIONS AND A HALF net annual income. 
What a glorious sum, wherewith to promote the intellec- 
tual, moral, and religious education of the people, without 
regard to sect or party, when it comes to be appropriated 
by anenlightened Legislature.—Ep. | 


REPORT. 


The total amount of the gross annual revenues of the several 
archiepiscopal and episcopal sees in England and Wales is 180,462/., 
affording an average of 6,683/., and the total amount of the net 
annual revenues of the same is 160,115/,, affording an average of 
5,9302. ; : 

The total amount of the gross annual revenues of the several 
and collegiate churches in England and Wales, together with the 
separate gross annua! revenues of the several dignitaries and other 
spiritual persons, members of cathedral and collegiate churches is 
350,861/., and the total amount of the net annual revenues of the 
same is 272,628/. 

The total number of benefices with and without cure of souls, 
the incumbents whereof have made returns to our inquiries, 
omitting those which are permanently or accustomably annexed to 
superior preferments, and which are included in the statemer.ts 
respecting those preferments, is 10,498 ; the total amount of the 
gross annual revenues of which benefices is 3,191,950/., affording 
an average of 304/,; and the total amount of the net annual 
revenues of the same is 3,000,393/. ; affording an average of 285/. 

The total number of benefices with and without cure of souls in 
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England and Wales, including those not returned tous, is 10,701 ; 
the total gross income of which, calcuJated from the average of 
those returned, will be 3,%53,662/. and the total net income 
thereof will be 3,058,248/. 

The total number of the curates employed both by resident and 
non-resident incumbents returned to us is 5,282, whose annual 
stipends in the aggregate amount to 424,796/., affording an annual 
average stipend of 8(/,; and the total number of the stipends of 
curates, if 102 be assumed as the proportionate number on the 
benefices not returned, and the same be calculated on the average 
of those returned to us, will be 432,956/. 

From a scale which we have prepared of the benefices with cure 
of souls returned to us, it appears that there are 294, the incomes 
of which are respectively under S02. ; 1,621 of 50. and under 1001. ; 
1,591 of 1002. and under 1502; 1,355 of 1502. and under 2C0J. ; 
1,964 of 2002. and under 300/.; 1,317 of 300d. and under 4U0/. ; 
830 of 4007. and under 500J.; 504 of 5007, and under 600/.; 337 of 
6002. and under 7002, ; 217 of 7002. and under 800/; 129 of 800Z. 
and under 900/.; 91 of 9002. and under 1000.2; 137 of 10002. and 
under 15002.; 31 of 15002. and under 20007. ; and 18 of 2uu0J. 
and upwards. 

The number of sinecure rectories returned to us, and which 
sinecure rectories are included in the number of benefices above 
stated, is 62, the aggregate gross annual revenue of which is 
18,6221., affording an average of 3002. and the aggregate net 
annual revenues of the same, amount to 17,095/., affording an 
average of 2751. 


: NOTICE. 

Tue Half Yearly Meeting of the Somerset and Dorset Unitarian 
Association, will be held at Yeovit, on Wednesday, September 17. 
The Rev. E. Whitfield, of Ilminster, stands as the appointed 
preacher; but it is expected that the Rey. H. Acton, of Exeter, 
will be present, and many other ministers, 


'TTO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have received the communication of Z., (Dorchester) and 
shall gladly give it early insertion. We have also to acknowledge 
the favours of T. M.; of * A recent Convert” ; and of G.W., Jun, 
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GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


No. XVI. OCTOBER, 1834. Vou. IL. 


NATURALRELIGION anv DIVINE REVELATION, 


Tuat the merits of natural religion should ever have 
been set up in opposition and rivalry to those of divine 
revelation, affords the plainest evidence that both have 
been hitherto very obscurely apprehended. It is not pos- 
sible to say on which side, in this ill-direeted controversy, 
the error and the extravagance have been greatest. We 
eannot doubt, indeed, that the advocates of what has 
been called natural religion, in modern times, have often 
been guilty of the charge so finely expressed in reference 
to them by Dr. Sherlock,—that the tongue which Jesus 
has loosed from its dumbness they have employed to deny 
his authority, and the withered arm which he has healed 
they have lifted up in rebellion against him. In other 
words, we believe that many of the great principles of 
piety and virtue, which have been so highly extolled under 
the name of natural religion, owe their establishment in 
the world, and even their origin, (in a sense which we 
shall presently explain,) to the direct and indirect m- 
fluences of Divine Revelation. On the other hand, it 
must needs be admitted, that the advocates of revelation 
have done all in their power to provoke or retaliate these 
aggressions upon their faith, by their own unreasonable 
eonduct, They have, in their turn, grossly affronted the 
human intellect, libelled the human heart, and poured 
scornful contempt upon those dictates of reason and na- 
ture, which every unperverted mind feels inclined to 
reverence. But we indulge the hope that the period is 
fast approaching, when there will be a fairer mutual 
understanding between these rival parties, and a more 
unprejudiced consideration of the matters in dispute. 
Few circumstances are more remarkable in the present 
state of the moral world, than the increased degree of 
respect which is now paid to the claims, and te many of 
the alleged truths, of revealed religion, by almost all un- 
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believers who are in the least distinguished for philosophi- 
cal cultivation. Even whilst they doubt or deny the 
miraculous events of the christian history, they are be- 
ginning to recognise, and to form something like a just 
appreciation, of the surpassing moral’beauty and excellence 
of christian principles. And to meet, as it were, these 
conciliatory advances from the camp of infidelity, there 
are coming forth from various sections of the christian 
church, both in Europe and America, such enlightened 
views of revelation as will soon disarm reason of all its most 
formidable objections. 

The views to which we have alluded, in the preceding 
sentence, relate not only to the doctrines of revelation 
and the character of its written records, but also to its 
proper, intended method of operation on the human mind. 
{t isto this latter subject, more especially, that we are 
here desirous of directing the thoughts of our readers. 
Perhaps it may appear, after due consideration, that from 
errors on this subject, chiefly, the idea of any opposition 
or variance between natural religion and revelation has 
arisen. We know not how to express our own opinion 
more briefly, than in some such paradoxical form as this :— 
that all which is true and valuable in natural religion has 
sprung from revelation, and that the value of revelation 
entirely results from its discoveries in true natural religion. 
We are well aware that this statement is neither so clear, 
nor so complete, as it might be; but yet we are willing to 
leave it to the attention of candid and reflecting minds, 
when we have endeavoured to illustrate it, by such brief 
and partial observations as our confined limits will allow. 

Our first inquiry should be, What is meant by natural 
religion? It has been justly remarked that, strictly speak- 
ing, mere nature, external nature, teaches neither religion 
nor any thing else. We may speak of the teaching of 
nature, the voice and the lessons of nature, as familiarly 
as we will; and in mere declamation such expressions may 
be suffered to pass; but he who proceeds to reason on 
them, must be careful that he does not delude himself, by 
taking these figurative expressions in too literal a sense. 
Nature has no voice, utters no words in our ears, writes 
no words for our perusal, institutes no forms and ordinances 
as means of moral instruction. Every moral and spiritual 
truth to be learned from nature, must be deduced from it; 
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by voluntary and laborious efforts of reflection and rea- 
soning. It is necessary that there should be a certain 
activity, and a certain direction, of some of the highest 
faculties of the soul, both of the intellect and of the 
the affections, before there can be any clear and powerful 
discernment of those moral truths, which are said, (and in 
a figurative sense justly said,) to be taught by nature. 
What is to awaken these faculties to. such a state of 
activity? What is to give them such a right direction, to 
stimulate and sustain them in such a course of inquiry and 
meditation, so far removed from the regions of sense and 
passion, and so thickly beset with opportunities of error? 
If the history of the world may be trusted, it is in this 
kind of influence that nature is most deficient. 

By natural religion, as opposed to or entirely distin- 
guished from revelation, we ought in fairness to understand, 
—not that which the grand and harmonious system of 
nature might be supposed to teach, if we could look upon 
it with the all-comprehensive eye and infallible wisdom. of 
its Divine Author ;—not that which is now universally ad- 
mitted to be most agreeable to reason and nature, having 
been first suggested, and powerfully enforced upon the 
attention of men, by the Christian revelation ;—but that 
which nature, when left alone, appears to have originally 
conveyed to the apprehension of the human mind, con- 
cerning God, his character, his providence, his will, his 
moral requirements, and final purposes in reference to 
mankind. If this be, as it should be, what we understand 
by natural religion, in the present argument, then we 
suspect it will be found exceedingly difficult to fix on the 
truths and sentiments of which natural religion consists ; 
and still more difficult to feel any great admiration of its 
power to complete the spiritual edification of man. It is 
hard to say what are the lessons of natural religion, inde- 
pendent of the suggesting and guiding influence of revela- 
tion. If there were any definite and important principles 
of faith, in regard to spiritual and eternal things, which 
had occurred to the natural understandings of all mankind, 
in all ages and climes,—this might with much propriety 
be styled natural religion. But it is undeniable that there 
are no such principles; there has been no such clearness 
and uniformity in the natural ideas of all mankind, 
respecting God and religion. If even there were any great 
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settled truths, of practical value and efficacy, which the 
reasoning and reflecting portion of mankind, in all times 
and regions, had demonstrated from the frame of the uni- 
verse and the events of life,—these might be allowed to 
bear the name of natural religion. But again, it is notorious 
that there are no sueh truths; philosophers, in a state of 
nature, have not been agreed on these subjects, any more 
than the vulgar crowd of idolators. And lastly, with 
respect to the systems of pure theism which have been 
drawn up by philosophical unbelievers, in modern times 
and christian countries, it cannot be reasonably disputed 
that they have been derived, in the first place, from the 
suggestions of the gospel revelation:—they are streams 
from this heavenly fountain, rays from this sun of truth 
and righteousness. Whether the comparatively pure and 
rational theology of some modern unbelievers, might have 
been discovered from the mere contemplation of nature, is 
‘a question that can now never be determined. The period 
for making this experiment was closed, when the light of 
Christianity beamed upon the world; for, as Dr. Paley 
has well observed, “to perceive a great deal of evidence 
for 4 known truth, is an essentially different thing from 
discovering an unknown truth.” The unbeliever must not 
expect this important distinction to be for a moment over- 
looked by the advocates of revealed religion ; especially by 
those who believe as we do, that it is the main purpose of 
revelation, thus to aid the infirmity and guide the strug- 
gling efforts of the human intellect, in its searchings after 
moral truth. 

On this point, in particular, we wish freely to utter 
what we think and feel. The greatest mischief has arisen 
from considering Christianity, as contained in the scrip- 
tures, to be asystem of complete and dogmatic instruction, 
designed to serve men instead of the exercise of their own 
rational and moral faculties, on all subjects of religious 
interest. We see no evidence that revelation was given 
to man with any such views, but every thing to convince 
us of the contrary. We believe that the wisdom of God, 
and his regard for the true moral cultivation, improve- 
ment, and happiness of men, would have forbidden any 
such proceeding as most unsuitable to the nature of his 
human creatures. He who is the author of our mental 
constitution knows right well, that the spiritual perfection 
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of man consists in the vigorous and successful employment 
of his own spiritual powers, by gradually discerning 
and feeling moral truths, with a real, inward, conscious 
persuasion of the soul ;—not in the total stagnation of 
these powers, under a system of fixed notions, whether 
intuitive or dogmatic. The minds of men must be tho- 
roughly active, not entirely passive, in the apprehension 
of religious knowledge ; otherwise this knowledge, if such 
it should be called, though it may be attended with some 
good effects, can never produce all the benefits which it 
is capable of producing. God knoweth, that blind, im- 
plicit assent, even to that which is true and divine, is not 
the most healthful condition of our minds. The prostration 
of the understanding is not the way to the truest elevation, 
improvement, and felicity of human beings, but an insur- 
mountable obstacle to their attainment of such a state of 
perfection. Revelation, therefore, we believe, is most 
wisely adapted in all whichit comprehends, externally and 
internally considered, not to save man the trouble of 
thinking upon those questions which appertain to his 
spiritual interests, but to excite and guide his thoughts 
aright upon all such questions; to release him from the 
bonds of hisnatural ignorance, and send his mind forth, 
heaven-directed, to gather truth and wisdom from all 
quarters ; to stimulate his intellect, awaken his slumbering 
conscience, inspire him with holy desires and immortal 
hopes, and lay open fountains of exhaustless knowledge to 
satisfy his thirsting soul. The very doctrines of revelation 
become powerful to the working of good, exactly in pro- 
portion as their truth and reasonableness are perceived by 
the understandings of men, their agreement with natureand 
experience clearly discerned, their happy moral influence 
realised in the heart; which, in other words, is exactly 
in proportion as they become converted into truths of 
natural religion, truths which are seen and felt to be in 
accordance with the dictates of the human spirit, and in 
harmony with universal nature. Then it is that man feels 
his religious sentiments to be an inalienable possession, 
when they are thus, as it were, engrafted on the essential 
consciousness of his own mind, from whatever source they 
‘may have been originally derived. The chief value of 
‘revelation, as we have said, consists in its power to help 
‘individuals, and the human race at large, onwards, towards 
L2 
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this improved spiritual condition. As the law of Moses. 
was the schoolmaster to bring the Jews unto Christ, so- 
the gospel is the schoolmaster to bring us, and all men, to. 
that high state of moral and spiritual discernment, in which 
we shall know even as we are known. Now the office of 
a wise schoolmaster, is not merely to: ted his pupils that 
certain things are true;—nor, even if his authority were 
infallible, would this be the most salutary method of in-. 
struction ;—but his office is to lead and assist them in 
perceiving that such things are true, by the well-directed 
exercise of their own intellects. Ifrevelation abounded, as 
many absurdly imagine, with unintelligible mysteries, it 
would be altogether useless. Even those matters above 
the perfect comprehension of the human mind, on which 
revelation does occasionally touch, are not to be reckoned 
among its most important and essential truths; but they are 
its most important truths, which it has power strongly to in- 
fuse into the mind of man, to be there finally ratified by his 
own reason and consciousness. No onedoubts, we suppose, 
that the truths of revelation will become, in some sense, 
truths of natural religion, to all the wise and pious hereafter. 
Althongh, in this world, even the devout Christian knoweth 
but ‘‘in part” many things which relate to the eternal coun- 
sels of God, yet in heaven, #‘ when that which is perfect is 
come,” he shall surely know these things with all the strength 
and clearness of natural intuition. This is what most or 
all Christians anticipate. The common error, we think, is 
im supposing that we can make little or no advances 
towards this enlightened state of the soul, in the present 
life; whereas it appears to us to be the leading design of 
revelation, to aid mankind to make these advances in true 
spiritual wisdom, even on earth, though perfection is to be 
attained only in heaven. 

If these circumstances were kept in mind, there would 
perhaps be less prejudice exhibited on both sides, touching 
the respective merits of natural religion and divine revela- 
tion. As it is, the generally improved state of our moral 
knowledge enables reflecting men to see, that many great 
truths relating to the character and will of God may be 
almost demonstrated from the light of reason and nature; 
and this emboldens them to deny the necessity of revela- 
tion ; entirely overlooking the fact, which however seems 
to us one of the plainest to be deduced from history, that 
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the first effectual suggestion of these truths to the appre- 
hensions of men, the first abiding impression of them on 
the human mind, proceeded from divine revelation. The 
fire that first created the flame, which has spread through- 
out the whole moral and civilized world, came down from 
heaven. On the other side, the zealous advocates of reve-. 
lation, affected with a deep sense of the value of their 
privileges, are apt to look with very absurd jealousy upon 
all attempts to interpret, to elucidate or apply the prin- 
ciples of revelation, by the help of natural reason and the 
lights of science; forgetting, it should seem, that the 
firmer support the truths of religion can receive from 
these sources, the more permanent hold are they likely to 
acquire upon the understandings and hearts of all man- 
kind ; forgetting also, that it is impossible for revelation to 
be set in a more glorious point of view, than when it is 
thus regarded as the means, appointed by heaven, to raisea 
world of rational and immortal creatures from spiritual death 
to a regenerated moral existence, in which their faculties 
of spiritual discernment and comprehension are to be per- 
petually improved, until all the most important principles 
of christian faith and piety shall be to them as principles 
of natural religion, because perceived with absolute clear- 
ness, and felt with irresistable energy, by the illuminated 
natural powers of their own minds. | It is in this way that 
the christian. revelation has hitherto acted, in producing 
all its most beneficial effects :—in this way it will con- 
tinue to act, till all its holy purposes are fully accomplished. 
It shall not return unto God void. By its influence, 
polytheism, idolatry, and many dark superstitions, have 
been already banished from the civilized parts of the 
earth,—not against, but in conjunction and harmony with, 
the dictates of human reason. By its influence, operating 
in the same manner, still nobler triumphs are to be attained 
over spiritual darkness, error, and corruption, till the true 
knowledge of moral and divine things shall fill the world. 
In accordance with the prediction of its great Revealer, 
it has been a little leaven which has gradually, but with 
many checks and fluctuations, leavened the whole mass of 
human opinions and. sentiments on moral subjects. The 
time will assuredly come, when the doctrines of natural 
religion, (if by these be meant the doctrines which nature 
‘truly sanctions,) will be seen to be perfectly identical with 
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those of divine revelation; and the notion of the slightest: 
opposition between them will be treated as a strange delu- 
sion of by-gone ignorance. Then will the grand design of 
the gospel be completed. Then cometh the end, when 
Christ shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even 
the Father, that God may be all in all. 


BRIEF NOTES ON BENTHAM’S DEONTOLOGY. 


10.—* Nor that all benevolence is virtue, for benevo- 
lence may encourage both vice and misery; but in order 
to be efficient, it must operate to the diminution or ex- 
tinction of both.” (Vol.ii, p. 4.) In this, and a number 
of other passages in the ‘* Deontology,” there is a confu- 
sion of ideas and words, utterly inconsistent with that 
philosophical precision which a treatise of this kind re- 
quires. If benevolence, all sincere benevolence, be not 
virtue, it only follows that the author is using the word 
virtue in a new sense, at. variance with the settled under- 
standing of it in all other minds. Nor is it strictly cor- 
rect, to affirm that: benevolence may encourage both vice 
and misery :—to say so, is little short ofa contradiction in 
terms; for the very essence of benevolence is good will, a 
desire and disposition to promote happiness. It is true, 
doubtless, that both vice and misery may be sometimes 
inadvertently occasioned by the ignorance, prejudice, 
weakness, and delusion of various kinds, with which be- 
nevolence is accompanied. But in this there is nothing 
more than happens in the case of many other qualities of 
human character, the definiteness and fixedness of which 
no one thinks of denying on this account. Ambition, 
instead of attaining its legitimate ends, honourable dis- 
tinction and aggrandizement, often produces, (or rather, 
asin the instance of benevolence, other qualities, apt to 
be connected with it, produce) the ruin and degradation 
of its votary. But it is not any the less ambition for this 
reason; nor, in either case, is its own intrinsic character 
materially changed, though its associated qualities and 
ultimate effects are so different. Ambition, simply consi- 
dered, is the eager desire-for fame and influence in the 
world. This is in itself good or bad, right or wrong, or 
wholly indifferent,—if this can be supposed. That in one 
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man ambition, being associated with the higher attributes 
of wisdom and justice, may lead to the happiest conse 
quences,—whilst in another man, being allied with igno- 
rance, selfishness, and malice, it may conduct to the most 
disastrous results,—these indeed are very important 
considerations, but they do not alter the essential charac- 
ter of ambition, as it requires to be viewed by the moralist 
who is engaged in examining the principles of human 
action. So, benevolence is the disposition to promote the 
happiness. of others, and every man is benevolent in pro- 
portion as this disposition prevails in his heart, and 
prompts his conduct. (This, at least, is what all the 
world has hitherto meant by benevolence, and if the 
deontologist chooses to mean something else, it becomes, 
as I have said, a mere confusion of words.) Now this 
disposition, this quality of human character, either is 
good or it is not so; it is virtne, or it is not virtue. Sup- 
posing this disposition to be perfectly sincere and earnest, 
the utilitarian will never persuade the world that it re- 
mains morally indifferent, until we see whether it be asso- 
ciated with intelligence sufficient to ensure the production 
of its intended effects. Such a parodox can never be 
received. That in one man benevolence, being connected 
with the highest degrees of knowledge, reflection, and 
wisdom, may be so practised as really to promote the 
greatest happiness of its objects ,—whilst in another man, 
being connected with ignorance and comparative imbeci- 
lity of judgment, it may sometimes so far miss of its true 
design as incidentally to ‘occasion vice and misery,—these, 
I again admit, are very important considerations. But 
they do not materially affect the moral estimation in which 
benevolence ought to be held. Any light of experience 
and information which the deontologist can communicate 
to mankind, as to the manner in which their benevo- 
lence may be more wisely exercised than it has hitherto 
usually been, they will doubtless receive from him 
with all becoming gratitude. © Only let him not flatter 
himself, that in doing this, a very necessary and 
useful work in its way, he is promulgating for the first 
time the true theory of virtue, of which the world 
has hitherto been profoundly ignorant! In fact, 
these are not questions of morality; they are questions 
of right knowledge, and intellectual enlightment. ‘« Bene- 
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volence,” says our author, “‘ in order to be efficient, must 
operate to the diminution and extinction of both vice and 
misery.” Undoubtedly it must operate in this way, ‘in 
order to be efficient;” for this is only saying, in other 
words, that it jis not efficient, unless it produces its in- 
tended effects. The utilitarian, however, must bereminded, 
that he does not here set forth the question between him- 
self and all preceding moralists, as being simply a question 
concerning efficient or inefficient virtue, well-directed or 
ill-directed virtue; but he represents it as a question 
concerning the very nature of virtue, its fundamental and 
distinguishing qualities. Herein, I believe, lies his mistake. 
The principle of Bentham is very useful, when applied to 
its legitimate ends, as aguide for men, especially, in the 
social practice of virtue. It has not advanced our know- 
ledge of the real philosophy of virtue one step. On the 
contrary, if it be regarded in this light, it cannot fail to 
occasion the most dangerous error and confusion. 

11.—** Hence nothing that is called virtue is entitled to 
the name,unless, and in so far as, it is contributory to hap- 
piness ; the happiness of the agent himself, or of some other 
being.”’ (Vol. ii, p. 31.) This is. not the only place in 
which the author seems to me to exhibit his own doctrine 
unfairly,—in a more favourable light, according to the 
common apprehensions of mankind, than it justly deserves: 
We are here told that nothing is entitled to the name of 
virtue, unless so far as it contributes to the happiness “ of 
the agent himself, or of some other being.” Or of some 
other being? This sounds well: it leaves room for all 
those ideas of disinterested kindness and generosity, which 
most men associate with the name of virtue. But let us 
consider whether there is the slightest shade of candour in 
this language, coming from the lips or pen of a deontolo- 
gist. If this mode of expression be used in good faith, jit 
should imply that an act is a virtuous act ifit contributes, 
either to the happiness of the agent himself, or, though 
not atall to his happiness, yet to the happiness of some 
other being. Will the deontologist allow us, then, to take 
his expression in this sense? By no means, if I under- 
stand his general doctrine rightly. He tells me man 
times, in the course of these two volumes, that the only 
rational and virtuous principle of conduct, in every indi- 
vidual, is that of a calculating regard to his own happiness. 
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He teaches, indeed, that acts of benevolent service to 
other men are virtuous, but it is only because their good 
effects will rebound, as it were, upon the agent himself. 
“* The inducement to positive beneficence in all its shapes,” 
he assures us, ‘‘ is the contribution it makes to the man’s 
general good-will fund; to the general good-will fund, 
from which draughts in his favour may come to be paid.” 
There is no need to quote other passages of the same im- 
port. It will not be denied that this is the uniform 
doctrine of the book. Then, what meaning is there in 
saying that an actis entitled to the name of virtue, if it 
contribute to the happiness of the agent himself, or of 
some other being,—as though the system really admitted 
of any such alternative? Can it be, that these amiable 
inconsistences are scattered here and there in the ‘“* Deon- 
tology,” with a view to conciliate the weak prejudices of 
those who fancy that there may be such a thing as disin- 
terested virtue? ‘“ Your 7f,” we all know, ‘is a great 
peace maker.” Perhaps it was hoped in this case, that 
your ‘‘or” would prove to be a great peace maker also. 
Banter aside, however, I am very sure that these expres- 
sions were not used with any sinister or uncandid motive : 
the general character of this work itself would satisfy me, 
if I had not been satisfied before, that both the illustrious 
Bentham and his present Editor are incapable of the least 
wilful duplicity in treating so important a subject. These 
inconsistencies, (for in this light I must regard them,) 
proceed from a cause much more honourable tothe authors < 
—they are involuntary, unconscious outburstings of truth 
and nature, in opposition to the restraints of their own 
false theory. ‘ 
12.—Here is a just thought, well expressed. ‘‘ Among 
the most important trials of mental discipline, is that 
which at once separates good and evil actions from the 
laudatory or condemnatory language in which they are so 
- frequently wrapt up. To the substantive act some adjec- 
tival qualification is frequently appended, by which the act 
is removed from its appropriate region, into that where the 
applause or vituperation of the speaker chooses to place 
it. Phrases eulogistic or dyslogystic act upon the mind 
_as stained glass upon the visual sense, and the object 
contemplated assumes a colouring which is not its own. 
(Vol. ii, p. 145.) 
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Few things have tended more to disturb the peace 
and unity of the church of Christ, than the unneces- 
sary use, or rather abuse, of sectarian names; and 
the subjeet deserves serious consideration. “Tt must » 
needs be,” said an Apostle, that ‘ heresies will 
arise, that they who are approved may be made mani- 
fest.” I need hardly remark on this, that the terms heresies 
and sects aresynonymous. Thus we readof the “‘ sect of the 
Pharisees,” and ‘ the sect of the Nazarenes ;” and Paul 
again acknowledges, that ‘‘ after the way which they called 
heresy, that is, a sect, or sectarianism, so he worshipped the 
God of his fathers.” But the original term hairesis is the same 
in all, Let it then be borne in mind, that when we read in 
the New Testament of heresy and heretics, we may clear 
the sense by substituting the terms sect and sectarian. 

This being understood and observed, we shall soon be 
brought to see that sects and sectaries in the christian 
church, were in the judgment of the Apostles very bad 
things, and such as could not exist without implying great 
blame somewhere. I believe that nothing could have 
been more remote from apostolic views than a church (ifa 
church it could be called,) divided into sundry sects and 
parties, and following aseparate worship, like people of 
different religions. If they ever thought of such a thing, it 
was only among the foul scandals and calamities, which 
were to mark those evil days which the spirit of prophecy 
forewarned them were coming on the church, Schisms, 
divisions, sects, heresies, were not thought of by the 
apostles merely as the necessary results of the different 
constitution of mens’ minds, leading them inevitably to 
form on many questions different opinions : they were not 
thought of as salutary rivalships leading to a keener in- 
vestigation of truth, and more zealous performance of 
good works: but as things evil and wicked, breaches of 
the peace of the church, sins against Christ and his 
members, sprung of bad passions and tending to nothing 
else but their further excitement. ‘These holy men 
conceived that the church of Christ was bound to a 
universal and eternal unity, nor are their entreaties and ex- 
postulations on any subject more earnest and solemn. 
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“ There is one body and one spirit, even as ye are called in 
one hope of your calling : one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all.” In this they did but breathe 
the mind of their invisible Lord, who in his last prayer to 
his Father on behalf ofhis disciples, desired “that they all 
might be one, even as we are one.” What unity could 
there be, more great, solemn, and perfect ? 

Still we imagine ourselves suggesting to Paul, that 
Christians would inevitably differin opinion on a variety 
of questions, which would inevitably arise respecting 
Christian doctrine, when himself, and the other living 
oracles, who then guided the church, should have retired 
to their rest. 1 should then imagine the fervent visage of 
the apostle darkened with a holy indignation. ‘‘ What! 
Shall an opinion, that shifting, baseless, airy thing, divide 
the flock of Christ which he purchased with his blood ? 
God forbid! Doubts indeed, and questions, may arise, 
and surely will. But in Christianity what is doubtful 
must ever be comparatively insignificant. The gospel is’ 
not a religion of riddles. All its leading doctrines are 
too plain to be disputed, except it be by perverseness and 
presumption, and if any man by such disputes cause divi- 
sions in the church, heavy guilt will rest upon his head.” 

So I seem to hear the Apostle reply: but, fancy apart, 
this at any rate appears to me to be the true state of the 
case. It is an unfounded slander on Christianity as 
taught in the New Testament, to say that it teaches in a 
doubtful or questionable manner any of those doctrines 
which it teaches us to regard as of essential importance to its 
own practical and saving efficacy. The disputes which 
prevail arise from men attempting to be wise above what 
is written, and endeavouring to define what revelation has 
left undefined. As to what the scripture plainly, explicitly, 
and repeatedly inculcates, there can be little dispute 
among competent judges; and whatever is not plainly, 
explicitly, and repeatedly inculcated, can never with pro- 
priety be insisted on as of much importance in the system 
of Christian doctrine. In short, Christian truth, deserving 
to be insisted on as such, must necessarily be that on 
which they agree: matters on which they differ have no 
right to be so regarded. 

Hence there is no justifying ground, no lawful room, for 
sects in the Christian church. Every sectarian division of 
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Christ’s flock implies guilt somewhere. But let us ask, 
where? Let us ask, who are properly the heretics, or 
sectaries ? And what is the essence of heresy, or secta- 
rianism? To my apprehension, the answer is simple, but 
all-important. They have the spirit and guilt of sectaries, 
' whoever they be, who attempt to lay any other foundation 
of christian fellowship than that which is laid, which is 
Christ Jesus: or in other words, who wish to subject their 
fellow-worshippers and religious associates to any other 
religious authority than the law of Christ and his Apostles, 
as handed down in the christian scriptures. If men agree 
as to what is taught in these scriptures it is well: but if 
they differ on this point, there is no other standard, there 
is no further appeal ; no man, nor set of men, can lawfully 
interfere; the parties must agree to differ. But because 
they differ in opmion they must not separate in worship, 
and rend the church. They are not at liberty to do so, 
nor is it necessary: for if they keep close to scripture, 
they are still agreed in essentials, and hold in common all 
the great and indisputable truths of the gospel, as a basis 
_ for Christian fellowship. 

“I must now come to some more particular application of 
this doctrine. The flagrant case of the imposers of religi- 
ous creeds, and formal subscriptions to dogmatic articles, 
IT shall not dwell on. All such parties are in spirit secta- 
ries and heretics in a very gross sense. The church of. 
Rome, therefore, is eminently heretical, and the church of 
England scarcely less so. The several bodies of what are 
called orthodox Dissenters follow in the train. I wish 
that I could stop here, but I must go on: forif the prin- 
ciple above delivered be right, there is yet another party, 
to me more interesting, to whom, though in a much less 
degree, the charge will apply. 

To be brief, is not the term Unitarian a short creed 2. 
Can those religious societies who adopt it, as their formal 
designation, say with truth, that they have no creed, no 
standard but the scriptures? If any one doubt whether the 
term Unitarian implies a creed, let me bee him to consider 
for what purpose it is employed, and what, in fact, is 
understood by it. Does it simply mean a believer in one 
God? Evidently not, for in this sense all Christians are 
ready to profess themselves Unitarians. But if it be in- 
tended, as it assuredly is, to express the belief of one God 
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mm One person, in such a sense as to stand opposed to a 
belief in the Trinity ; then I say, that it is a creed, as real 
though not so long, as that of St. Athanasius. It is de- 
clarative of a certain mode of determining a disputed point 
of christian doctrine: it erects a specific human inter- 
pretation of Scripture into the standard ofa party; and 
the use of it, as a distinguishing appellation of a worship- 
Ping society, is in my apprehension, to all intents and 
purposes, sectarianism. 

I would, therefore, respectfully, but earnestly, solicit at- 
tention to this point, on the part of such christian societies 
as have fallen, or are falling, into this practice. Let 
them be jealous of bearing any narrower name than that of 
Christians. If any think that this will not make the 
necessary distinctions, 1 would say, let him think again 
whether such distinctions be not better not made. Are 
they not a degradation, and a scandal, and a sin against 
Christ? If we are Christians, who has a right to question 
us further on our faith? To ourown master we stand or 
fall. Why exalt the unprofitable disputes of which most 
religious controversies consist, into such unseemly im- . 
portance as to make them an occasion of a separate wor- 
shipping of the Deity, the Father of all men? What can 
be a sillier dispute than that about the scholastic Trinity, 
whether God isone or three hypostases or persons, when 
‘those who maintain it do not profess to attach any intelli- 
gible meaning to the terms? Shall the basis of a Christian 
society be laid in opposition to this quiddity? Ifthe term 
Unitarian, as already observed, refers to the Unity of God, 
‘it is quite useless, for it distinguishes noone: if it is equi- 
valent to anti-trinitarian it is merely negative of a quibbling 
sophism, which, were it less opposed, would probably sink 
the faster into silent neglect. In either case, it is a poor 
unworthy title for those who should rather use their names 
of honour, Christians;—servants of Christ, sons of the 
Most High God. It isa mean style to desert these noble 
names, in order to borrow the party phrases of the theologi- 
cal arena. In the low grounds of controversy, amidst the 
dusty turmoil of theological strife, some such terms, no 
doubt, are convenient, and there they may be used ; but 
they ought to be far banished from that mountain of holi- 
ness, (the Lord’s house,) and the joyful and harmonious 
assemblies of his people. 
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I hope the day will come when no Christian society will 
call itself Unitarian, or any thing else but Christian. 

We are, indeed, driven from the national church by its 
heresy and sectarianism ; by main force of intolerant dog- 
matism, and anti-christian imposition, they have turned us 
out. Butin such a case it seems not best to set up one 
heresy against another, Unitarian heresy against Trini- 
tarian heresy, but in heart, spirit, and practice, to be 
simply scriptural, veritably catholic : in short, to be nothing 
but Christians. 

TePaBe 


ADVANTAGES or tue MESSIAH’S APPEARANCE 
AMONG THE JEWS. 


Tue arrangements of the Divine Ruler, from the very 
earliest period, provided for the appearance of the Messiah 
among the descendants of Abraham. To that wisdom 
which seeth the end from the beginning, this mode of 
_ bestowing upon mankind the high and inestimable advan-’ 
tages of revelation approved itself, as the best calculated 
for accomplishing the important objects contemplated by 
the Divine Mind, and for counteracting those tendencies to 
vice and irreligion which have powerfully swayed the human 
race, and gone far to severit from the affection and regard of 
of the Creator. It was an ancient promise, that in the family 
of Abraham all the nations of the earth should be blessed— a 
promise made to the patriarch himself, and virtually re- 
peated to his descendants in the varying language of 
-prophecy, tillthe fulness of time was come, and the promise 
itself, so grand and glorious in its nature, and charged with 
such vast benefits to mankind, received its accomplishment. 

Now if we attentively consider the manner in which the 
divine scheme was gradually developed and brought to 
perfection, we shall be at no loss to discover the wisdom 
manifested throughout the whole. The arrangement is 
such as bespeaks a master mind; the rendering a long and 
striking series of events subservient to the grand design, a 
master hand; and the accomplishment of the whole, that 
expansive and infinite love for the human race, which can 
give vigour to the counsels only of an infinitely perfect 
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. That revelation was neceesary to man, that he required 

other aid than he could receive from nature and reason, 
needs no proof after the divine origin of religion has been 
established by indisputable evidence; because the Supreme. 
Being only bestows on his creatures that which is essential 
to theirsapport and welfare. The latter position has been 
so often, and so ably maintained, that we may well take 
for granted, both the necessity of revelation and the 
fact of its bestowment; we shall only suppose, that it had 
been given under circumstances different from those in 
which it was actually received by mankind. Let us imagine, 
that without reference to the past, a messenger of the same 
character, pretensions, testimonials, and powers, as Jesus 
Christ, or that Jesus himself, had suddenly appeared in 
the most polished city of Greece, or the metropolis of the 
Roman empire, and attempted to fulfil his mission with the 
exemplary fidelity and zeal which he displayed on a differ- 
ent theatre. Would hismission have availed to the produc- 
tion of the same extensive benefits during thie time of his 
appearance, or to the furnishing the same satisfactory evi- 
dence of his divine authority, as that which was the result 
of his advent among the descendants of Abraham? Unlike 
the Jews, the more polished nations of the Gentiles were 
not prepared for the reception of the pure, spiritual truths, 
which the Messiah was commissioned to promulgate. 
Whilst they zealously cultivated profane learning, they 
were ignorant of the true principles of religion; they were 
devoted to idolatrous practices, and they pretended to 
justify their gross violations of morality by appealing to 
the conduct of their fabled deities. On their minds the 
sublime morals of Jesus, and the doctrines of a. pure 
Theism, would have made little or no impression ; and-he 
would have encountered at every step of his. progress, 
artful sophists striving to wrest from his hand every trophy 
of success, or the openly profligate, meeting his benevolent 
-exertions with contumely and scorn. He would have 
found a priesthood more corrupt by far than the Jewish, 
with hatred more inveterate, and. power {more extensive. 
than they possessed who were the actual instruments of 
his ruin; and an exceedingly short time would have suf- 
ficed for the accomplishment of designs aimed against his 
ministry and life, by their pride, ambition, and interest. 
His appearance, moreover, cai have been an insulated 
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fact in the history of revelation. Separated from the past, 
ahd wanting that support which is derived to Christianity 
from the peculiar circumstances under which the Jewish 
people had their origin, and from the prophetic intimations 
so frequently conveyed to them, the evidences thereof 
would have lost some part of the strength they at present 
possess, and scepticism would have found a wider field on 
which to attack the faith of the christian world. But in 
the actual circumstances of the Messiah’s appearance, there 
is union—there is mutual support. They were so contrived 
as to obviate the difficulties and evils to which we have 
alluded, and whilst they furnished the best possible evi- 
dence of divine interposition, to provide in the most effi- 
cient manner for the benefit of mankind, for the dissemi- 
nation of incontrovertible truths on the subjects of religion 
and morals, and for the re-appearance of the virtues which 
form the goodly train of religious knowledge. 

We perceive how admirably the developement of the 
exalted principles of religious faith and duty was suited to 
the state of mankind. In the infancy of society, and when a 
vast period of time intervened between the prediction and its 
accomplishment, the indications of the event which was to 
work such a wonderful change in the moral and religious 
state of the world were brief and obscure. The promise 
was given to the great ancestor of the world, that in his 
family all the nations of the earth should be blessed; but 
the manner of conveying the blessing was concealed from 
his view. With his immediate descendants the Supreme 
Being maintained an intercourse ; he repeated his promise ; 
and thus the grand designs of revelation were carried on 
in a private and gentle manner, till, under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, they became more intelligible, and engaged 
more deeply the attention of mankind. From this point ° 
of time, with little interruption, a race of prophets exercised 
the high functions of their office, and the spirit which 
placed before their minds’ eye the images of events as yet 
concealed in the womb of futurity, gave to these pictures 
a more vivid character, as. the time in which they should 
be realized more nearly approached. In the writings of 
the later prophets, the prospects of the Messiah’s advent 
occupy awide space, and are seen under a clear atmos- 
phere. The signs of the times become more apparent, and 
the era of the last dispensation, the dawn of a glorious day, 
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seems tobe not far distant. So much were the ancients 
impressed with the vigour, life, and accuracy of the pre- 
dictions of the later Jewish prophets, respecting the advent 
of the Messiah, that Porphyry, a learned antagonist of 
the Christians, who flourished in the third century, main- 
tained that the prophecies of Daniel were written after the 
events to which they related had taken place. 

Thus the stream of revelation continued its refreshing 
course. At first its waters were confined to a narrow 
channel, but they found a more spacious bed as they flowed 
onward, and contributed more copiously to the fertility 
of the mental and moral regions over which they spread 
themselves. In other words, the grand design of the 
Supreme and Universal Father was not suffered to sleep; 
it was rendered more obvious by degrees, and a vast foun- 
dation laid for that vast superstructure, raised by the 
agency of Jesus Christ, and cemented by the power of the 
the Eternal. (To be continued.) 


ON THE ALLIANCE OF CHURCH AND STATE, 


To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 

Sir,—Truth has within a comparatively short period 
accomplished splendid achievements. Its mighty energy 
has swept away many a remnant of the bigotry and su- 
perstition of by-gone days. Its powerful influence has 
consigned to everlasting oblivion, those barbarous laws 
that so long disgraced the British code—the intolerant Test 
and Corporation Acts ; together with those unchristian and 
impolitic statutes, which in effect declared our Catholic 
fellow-christians, to be either unworthy or indisposed to dis- 
charge the civil duties of patriotic and loyal subjects. It 
has vanquished, too, the bands of interested corruptionists, 
who battened upon their fellow-citizens’ birthrights; and 
wrested from them that power they had so long wielded 
for the advancement of their own selfish purposes, at the 
expence of the general welfare and happiness of the com- 
‘munity. Its enlightening rays have so far dawned on 
men’s minds, as to teach them the duty of thinking for 
themselves, by exhibiting the meanness and want of self- 
respect implied in the act of blindly surrendering their 
convictions to the judgment of another. It has enabled 
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them to perceive, that the institutions of human policy 
partake of the universal lot of humanity—are liable to 
decay; therefore, sometimes require amendment and 
change, to conform them to the vicissitudes and variation 
of human circumstances. All these results it has effected ;: 
but much more yet remains to be done, before its course: 
will be entirely free and unimpeded ; before it will shine- 
forth in allits native brightness and purity; before it will 
have established perfect liberty of conscience and religious 
freedom. 

The Established Church, as at present constituted and 
supported, seems to me to be the principal remaining 
barrier, that obstructs its onward march; and unless the 
signs of the times are exceedingly deceptive, her day of 
trial seems to be rapidly approaching, when she will be 
weighed in the balance, and called before the bar of the 
nation to render up an account of her past deeds, and be 
judged by the test of utility. I say by the test of utility,’ 
because although the idea that civil establishments of 
religion are founded on divine authority once had its 
advocates, it seems now to be generally given up as un- 
tenable. It is however admitted, that Judaism was a 
system of religion incorporated with the civil government. 
But its continuance was temporary. It was a supernatural 
dispensation, established by God himself—sanctioned by 
miracles—and stamped with the signs of divine autho- 
rity. Can the same be said in defence of established 
Churches in the present day? Are they possessed of the 
same powerful sanctions? Besides, Judaism ceased—was 
abrogated,—when the more comprehensive and lasting dis- 
pensation of Christ commenced. And the Church then 
founded, was left by its head quite unconnected with the 
civil power. His gospel enjoins no such alliance—nay, it 
repudiates it :— My kingdom is not of this world.” “ The 
kingdom of God is within you.” — Are his followers, then, 
justified in introducing and upholding a system, which 
Christ discountenanced? Did not his religion need the 
same protection in its infancy as now? Or did Christ 
leave it unprovided for and unable to withstand the 
attacks of its enemies? Unless these queries can be an- 
swered in the affirmative, the union of Church and State 
is at least a work of superogation ; it rests not on the 
authority of the Lord of Christians. 
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Then, as to its expediency, the advocates of a parlia- 
mentary religion have, I think, equally failed in making 
out a casein this particular. The plea alluded to by a 
** Dissenter,” in the last number of the ‘‘ Gospel Advocate,” 
that the Church, by being allied to the State, exercises 
such an influence over its compeer as to imbue it with the. 
spirit of Christianity, is a mere invention of priestcraft, as 
past history most indubitably testifies. For has not the 
Church ever been a political engine? Has it not inva- 
riably been the creature of the State? As the ruling 
powers have pointed,so have her Ministers, (as a body,) 
directed their course. Under Henry and Edward they 
were Protestants, but no sooner did Mary ascend the 
throne, than, obedient to the Royal dictate, they again 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Pope; and supported 
the Papal religion in all its rigour, consigning to the stake 
all who dared to think for themselves, and to act upon 
their convictions. After, however, a short but terrific 
reign of five years, the supreme power fell into the hands 
of Elizabeth; and with her the Church was again trans- 
formed, the authority of the Pope was abjured; and the 
Bishops and Clergy—the professed ministers of Christ’s 
Gospel, were once more seen, chameleon-like, to change 
their colors, and to embrace that form of religion they 
had so recently attacked with such virulence and bitterness 
of spirit; thus, following the advice of the poet— 


‘«¢ Be of your patron’s mind, whate’er he says, 

Hear very much, think little, and talk less; __ 

Mind neither good nor bad, nor right nor wrong, 
But eat your pudding, slave, and hold your tongue !” 


Indeed, it is morally impossible but that the Church 
should be subservient to the civil power, inasmuch as it 
depends for its very existence upon the authority of the 
State. It was the legislature that deprived our Roman 
Catholic forefathers of the mass of wealth which they pos- 
sessed, and bestowed it upon the English Church. And 
the only title the Church at present has to its vast fund 
of riches, is derived from and dependent on the legislature. 
Thus linked to the wheels of the state-waggon, and com- 
pelled to follow it through whatever quagmires of corrup- 
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tion it may drag it, what possible influence can the Church 
possess over the civil power—its founder, protector, and 
supporter ? 

But it has been said that the King, as the ‘‘ Father of his 
people,” is in duty bound to provide them with a religion. 
What! shall a fellow worm, clothed in “ brief authority,” 
step between man and his Maker? Shall a weak, fallible, 
and erring creature, presume to lord it over the conscience 
of his fellow-mortal, and dictate to him what he shall 
believe and what he shall not believe? _—_ Let all who regard 
the teachings of him who bade his disciples, in spiritual 
things, to call no man Master on earth, and who value the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made them free, boldly resist such 
daring infringments on the prerogative of the Eternal One. 

It may be added, too, that if the king of England is autho- 
rised to enjoin a system of faith upon his subjects, all other 
sovereigns are invested with like authority. Consequently, 
by admitting this hypothesis, we altogether deprive truth of 
its separate and independent existence. It would depend 
on the caprice of individuals. In different localities it would 
assume different characters, and would be variable as the 
wind. Truth in England, would be dangerous error in Spain. 
Popery in Rome, Mahometanism in T urkey, Idolatry in 
China, and Protestantism in England, would be all equally 
true, being severally supported by the powers that be. No 
sophistry, however, will suffice to reconcile such manifest 
contradictions. Therefore the impartial inquirer cannot but 
conclude, that the assumption of any headship inthe Church 
by earthly monarchs, is an unwarrantable usurpation of that 
authority, which belongs alone to the acknowledged messen- 
ger of the King of kings. : 

It has also been argued that unless men are compelled by 
legislative enactments to support religion, its influence 
would be lost, and its doctrine forgotten. But let not so 
great and important a concession be made to the infidel. The 
religion of Christ is truth, and the basis of truth is eternal. 
Neither the ruthless hand of time, nor the assaults of the 
legions of error, can overturn it. It is founded ona tock, 
and the gates of death shall not prevail against it. It rests 
on the arm of Omnipotence, and therefore requires not the 
puny aid of man, to hedge it round with ramparts and for- 
tresses, to protect it from the attacks of its enemies. 

It may be questioned whether those who use this argu- 
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ment are prepared to follow it out to its legitimate results > 
for if men require to be compelled to support Christianity, it. 
necessarily follows, that their present profession of belief in 
its divine origin is hollow and hypocritical ; for if they have 
any regard for the cause of Christ, if they are his disciples 
from conviction, they will need no compulsion; but will 
ever be ready voluntarily to come forward, to assist in pro- 
moting the moral.and religious instruction of the commu- 
nity, by propagating his doctrines. And that such is the 
case, facts most abundantly set forth. Is religion neglected, 
or trampled under foot in America, where it depends almost 
wholly for its support on the spontaneous exertions and 
contributions of the people? On the contrary, if the ac- 
counts of the most veracious travellers are to be relied on, 
in no country is it so generally diffused, and its influence 
so extensively felt. Anddo not the Dissenters, in addi- 
tion to bearing the burdens of the Establishment in common 
with Churchmen, voluntarily and cheerfully tax themselves 
with the support of their own respective systems? And is 
it likely that they would be less zealous, less inclined to 
uphold scriptural Christianity, if they were released from 
the obligation of contributing to the maintenance of what 
they believe to be unscriptural ? 

A most pleasing and remarkable exemplification of the 
efficiency of the voluntary principle, has been recently 
afforded. A specific appeal was made to the liberality of 
the christian public, by the ‘‘ Baptist Missionary Society,” 
for the purpose of raising £6,000, to rebuild the chapels 
demolished during the late insurrection in Jamaica, 
Promptly was the call answered, and upwards of £10,000 
has been collected within a very short space of time ;—a 
most convincing proof that religion does not depend for its 
support upon the compulsory provisions of the legislature. — 

When the advocates of establishments talk of their neces- 
sity, in order to uphold and secure the promotion of the 
gospel, they ought at least, to be prepared to give some 
semblance of truth to their assertion, by pointing out the 
superior zeal and more enlightened efforts of their church, 
in comparison with dissenting ahd voluntary churches, Can 
they doso? Alas, let the deplorable state of the majority of 
their congregations answer the question! Are nota large 
proportion of those included within their pale, persons who 
swim with the stream, and are ever ready to follow where 
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power and fashion lead the way ’—who cannot be said to be 
believers from conviction, not having, as many of them will 
readily confess, thought much on the subject? And, as 
long as one form of religion is exclusively endowed and 
patronized by the State,—as long as the profession of cer- 
tain doctrines is made the stepping-stone to wealth and 
power ;—so long will the evil spirits of indifference and 
hypocrisy stalk throughout Christendom. Is it not at the 
present time more than whispered, that certain functionaries, 
high in civil office, together with more than one of the 
dignitaries of the Church herself, are far from believing some 
of her most prominent doctrines? And what is it that pre- 
vents them from coming forward and openly avowing their 
convictions? . What can induce them still to profess them- 
selves members of a Church, the doctrines of which they 
cannot receive? Jt is the alliance of that Church with 
the State. All men are not imbued with that fervent and 
disinterested love of truth which characterized a Lindsey. 
All men do not possess that integrity that disdains to sacri- 
fice the minutest particle of truth—that moral energy, 
which is ready to brave the shafts of calumny, the opposi- 
tion of ignorance and prejudice, and to renounce luerative 
worldly honors for the cause of Christ. Therefore it is, that 
within the Church we find a motley group of Calvinists and 
Arminians, Arians and Sabellians; notwithstanding they 
all subscribe the same articles, and repeat the same creeds. 

May the decree, then, ere long go forth, which shall 
remove the chief cause of this mental dishonesty, by freeing 
Christianity from the burdensome trappings and shackles, 
with which the civil power has surrounded it. Then, and 
not until then, will the truth have free course and be glori- 
fied : then will it go forth conquering and to conquer: then 
will the sun of freedom shine in all its vividness and beauty : 
then will the Gospel by its glorious and benign effects, by 
its uncorrupted spirit, which breathes peace on earth and 
good will towards men, vindicate and enforce its claim to a 
divine original: then will the corruptions of Christianity, 
with their concomitants—persecution and religious tyranay 
—perish, and for ever; and ‘ the glory of the Lord shall 
be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together ; for tlhe mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken it.” 

ites 
Dorchester, 22nd Aug., 1834, 
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THE INFANT’S ADDRESS TO DEPARTING 
DAY-LIGHT. 


(From Lyte’s Poems.) 


Beavutirut Day-light, stay, O stay, 

Nor fly from the world and re away, 

To darken the skies, so blue and bright, 

And take the green fields from my lonely sight. 

No birds then will talk to me from the tall tree, 
Nor flowers appear looking and laughing on me. 
Kind voices I hear, and kind faces I view; 

But I can’t talk with them, little birds,:as with you : 
I know not their language, their ways, and their looks, 
Nor care for their candles, chairs, tables, and books. 
Then, beautiful Day-light, fly not yet! 

Few suns have I ever seen rise or set ; 

And when each day with its pleasures is o’er, 

I fear they will never come back any more. 

A stranger I am in this world below, 

And have much of it’s wonders to mark and know: 
I want to see more of each new fairy scene, 

To trace sounds and objects, and learn what they mean ; 
To gaze on the features of her in whose breast 

I am fed, and folded, and sung to rest, 

Who kisses me softly, and calls me her dear ; 

And all the new friends that are kind to me here. 
Then stay, sweet Day-light, mine eyes to bless ! 

I know Night little, and love it still less. 

The place that I came from had nothing of shade, 
In beauty and glory for ever arrayed : 

There angel forms were smiling and singing, 

And waving their wings in the day-light springing 
From God’s own face, like a fountain flowing 
With rays sun and moon must fail in bestowing. 

I scarcely remember that land of bliss ; 


But I love what is brightest and purest in ‘this : 
N 
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And if upon one of those clouds I could lie, 
That have run to the verge of the western sky, 
And there, in rosy companionship seated, 
Look down on the sun from earth retreated ; 
If aloft in its bright fleecy folds I could lay me, 
And call on the winds through the skies to convey me, 
I'd ride round the world, the perennial attendant 
On Daylight, wherever it shone most resplendent ; 
Over hills, over fogs, I would take my glad flight, 
And bathe and revel in rivers of light. 
The moon and the stars I would leave behind ; 
Nor stoop any object on earth to mind ; 
Unless for her baby dear mother should cry : 
Then I’d glide down to tell her how happy was I ; 
I'd kiss off her tears, and wish her good day, 
And again on my travels away, away ! 

Sweet bird, thy suit it is vain to press, 
The Day-light heeds not thy fond address : 
On glittering pinion away he hies, 
To heed other wishes, and light other skies : 
The will of his God he goes to obey, 
Nor at earthly bidding will haste or stay. 
A child of light, sweet bird, thou art now, 
Nor needest a veil for thy conscious brow : 
No deeds thy tiny hands have done 
Need fear the broad eye of the flaring sun ; 
And the pleasant and pure of this world of woe , 
Is all thy delicate spirit can know. _ 
But ah, my baby! the day may app ear 
When the light shall be loathed as it now is dear ; 
When thy red-rolling eye that can weep no more, 
The relief of night shall in vain implore ! 
The billows and storms of a heart-breaking world 
O’er each young illusion too soon may be hurled ; 
May wring thee, may wreck thee, till all is riven, 
But the friendship of God and the refuge of heaven. 
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Yet, baby, my baby, if these shall be thine, 

Thou'lt not want a spot where thy head may recline ; 
Thou'lt not want a light in this world of dismay 

To guide thee from danger, or solace thy way: 

The bright Sun of Righteousness never declines, 

The light of the Gospel eternally shines, 

Adds zest to our joys, plucks the sting from our woes, 
Lends peace to our life, and joy to its close. 

This light, my boy, be it thine to prize! 

It ne’er will withdraw from thy favored eyes: 

Come joy, or come sorrow, the same it will stay, 
And shine more and more to the perfect day ; 

Till grace is glory, and faith is sight, 

And God, as at first, ’mid His sons of light, 
Receives His homage of song and love, 

And thou art with Him for ever above. 


GOD’S MORAL GOVERNMENT OF MAN. 


Tue government of God must be supposed, in all cases, 
to correspond to the nature and capacities of the creatures 
over which it is exercised. Sun and moon, planets and 
fixed stars, all the great bodies of which the universe 
appears to be composed, are so governed, as that they may 
steadily perform their mighty journies and revolutions 
through the wide regions of space, and preserve the har- 
mony of their mutual influences, on which the established 
order of the universe depends. This is the government 
proper to them; and God does constantly exercise it, 
otherwise we should soon behold the wreck of nature, and 
the crush of worlds. The globe on which we dwell, all the 
natural elements which are immediately and visibly in 
operation around us, are so governed as that the number- 
less useful and beautiful productions, with which th’s 
world abounds, should be preserved and perpetuated ; 
that the flower should bloom and the tree put forth its 
bnd in due season; that autumn should produce its fruits, 
and the hills and vallies be yearly covered with plenty. 
This is the government proper to them; and God 
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maintains it, otherwise we should soon behold this 
fair and richly cultivated earth stripped of all its glories, 
from pole to pole a naked and unfruitful desert. The 
animals, the countless tribes of living creatures that 
people this world are so governed, by the instincts im- 
planted in their nature, by the food presented for their 
sustenance, by the circumstances of climate and outward 
condition altogether in which they are placed, that they may 
be preserved in the enjoyments of which their nature is 
capable. This is the government suitable to them ; and if 
God did not exercise: it, as he does, there would soon be 
nothing but destruction, famine, and desolation, where 
now there is thickly crowded life and infinitely diver- 
sified pleasure:—the young ravens might cry in vain; 
and the eyes of every living thing would grow dim with 
the mists of death, in waiting upon the hand that was > 
never to be opened to satisfy their desires. Now, it is 
true, that man shares. abundantly in all the blessings of 
this general providential government of God. But is it 
to be believed, that the government of God over his 
creature man is bounded here? Is.it to be supposed that 
we, who have such. new and singular capacities, are not 
governed in full accordance with these capacities? Being 
endowed with the high gifts of intelligence and moral dis- 
cernment, is it to be ercdited, that we are not made the sub- 
jects of a moral government? that we are not so ruled, as 
that the moral faculties of our nature may be exercised and 
maintained by discipline, and maybe attended with ap- 
propriate results of reward and punishment? Surely this 
must appear to be a most violent supposition, a most unrea- 
sonable scepticism. The very force of analogy should lead 
us to a different conclusion. The only government fully 
proper to mankind, must bea moral government. God is 
conducting such a government over them ; otherwise, (it 
would almost seem to follow as a necessary consequence, ) 
he has left his universe exposed even to a worse calamity 
than the general destruction of organized and animated 
nature, or the wreck of material worlds ; even to the increase 
and perpetuity of moral disorder, the universal and everlast- 
ing prevalence of sin, and guilt, and misery, Now, this is 
too glaringly absurd to be seriously entertained. We 
must, therefore, rest firmly in the belief, that over his moral 
creation, God exercises a moral government. 
CHRISTIANUS. 
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“ The New Era of Christianity: or, its Influence on the 
Moral Regeneration of Society. By Witutam Burys. 
London: Rowland Hunter, St. Paul’s Church-Yard.” 


Tuts curious pamphlet contains many strong glimpses 
of truth. The method which the author has adopted of 
expressing his thoughts, not in any connected discourse, 
but in distinct aphorisms, may perhaps be taken as evi- 
dence of his own consciousness that his views are not 
perfectly distinct and filled up. At all events, we appre- 
hend that his brief hints are better suited to supply food 
for thought to reflecting and contemplative minds, than to 
make any popular impression ; and the former was the use 
for which he probably intended them. The leading idea of 
the book is, ‘* that Christianity was destined to have two 
Eras; under the first its elementary truths were to be 
propagated, its general evidence and authority to be 
established, and the external hostility of other systems of 
religion to be conquered ; under the second, its practical 
principles were to be applied, in more favourable circum- 
stances, to the moral regeneration of society.” The first 
assertion the author thinks has been proved by the history 
of the last 1800 years. The new era of moral regeneration, 
or of the practical working of Christianity, he thinks is yet 
to come, and about to commence in earnest. But the 
whole pamphlet must be studied to acquire a just compre- 
hension of the author’s sentiments; and it will amply 
recompence the Studious reader for his labour in perusing 
it. The following portions will give some general notion 
of its style and character :— 


92. “ The world is now at length beginning to be capable of re- 
ceiving the Moral doetrine of Christianity, in the same manner as it 
became capable, 18v0 years ago, to receive the doctrines of the 
Unity of God, and of a Future state. And nearly the same lapse 
of time, in each instance, has occurred, from the period of the 
doctrines being first revealed, till they were established, while 
they have both undergone similar obscuration aud opposition from 
the ignorance and prejudices of the times. , 

93. ‘¢ Although the first Reformers were personally under the in- 
fluence of the old doctrine ; yet, their succesful rebellion emanci- 
pated the spirit of mankind, and having the benefit of the newly 
discovered art of printing, speculations of all sorts enabled the 
world to make a rapid progress in every science, and in moral 
science, among the rest. The result was, that the more enlightened 
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part of society revolted against the gloomy and tyrannical cha- 
racter formerly ascribed to the Deity. ; 


94. A most happy consequence followed. Believing at length 
that God was merciful and tolerant towards man—man became 
merciful and tolerant towards his brother. 


95. ** Even theologians, who had not the courage to abandon 
the dogmas of the dark ages, became practically more at ease In 
their own minds, and no longer sought assurances of pardon, by 
the grosser means of penances, &c. 


96. ** And in justifying the old dogmas as well as they could, 
their more enlightened advocates have been constrained to protest, 
that nothing which they say about the atonement of Christ, or 
about other atonements, or equivalents for them, shall be so inter- 
preted as if they meant, that atonements of any sort whatever 
were necessary to make God merciful. 


97. ‘* There is indeed a sad confusion between such dogmas and 
this concession; but allthese things manifest the spirit of a new 
age, struggling against that of former ages, and the event cannot 
be doubtful, that it will establish the true doctrine concerning the 
moral character of God, which was first taught personally by 
Christ, and whose ideas will be found, upon examination, to be 
perfectly consonant to the enlightened sentiments of mankind, and 
to the unsophisticated dictates of reason. 

98. ** This revolution, in public opinion, was necessary to the 
practical triumph of Christianity; but it will not of itself consti- 
tute the new Era, All religious opinions are valuable only as they 
lead to moral effects: whether it be the doctrines of the divine 
Unity, ofa Future state, or of the Moral character and government 
of God. The use of them all is, to educateand improve mankind, 
in the true principles of morality.” 


MINISTRY TO THE POOR, 


“ The Ninth Report of the British and Foreign Unitarian’ 
Association, with the proceedings of the Annual General 
Meeting, held in the Chapel, South Place, Finsbury, on 
the 21st May. 1834.” London: Printed by R. Taylor, . 
Red Lion Court, Fleet-Street. 


“* Report of the Ministry to the Poor commenced in Man- 
chester, January 1, 1833.” 


Tue scheme ofa mission to the poor, on the plan so 
successfully pursued by Dr. Tuckerman, of America, is 
one in which every benevolent mind must take a deep 
interest. Some good men, we are aware, have ‘had, and 
perhaps still have, many doubts respecting the expediency 
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and practicability of the scheme in this country. It was 
our intention, (which may yet be executed at some future 
opportunity,) to give our own views at large on the sub- 
ject. Inthe mean time, there may be some of our readers 
who have no other opportunity of learning what has 
been already accomplished in this good work, the attempt 
having been made for more than a twelyemonth both in 
London and Manchester. We shall therefore make a few 
extracts from the pamphlets mentioned above. 

Mr, Philp gives some moving accounts of the scenes of 
distress which he has witnessed as a home missionary in 
the Metropolis :— 


“< Besides this class,’’ (the utterly sinful and abandoned,) 
“* which is a very large one, there are others, whose poverty arises 
from various causes, and is not accompanied by that moral de- 
pravity which the first-mentioned evince; want of sufficient 
employment ; family afflictions; the infirmities of age; the 
widowed wife, or the fatherless children; circumstances over 
which the sufferer had no controul. ‘These are real objects of © 
compassion, and they need the instructions and consolations of 
religion ; nor can they obtain them but by personal visits, or being 
invited to a place suited to their impoverished condition. To — 
these my attention has often been directed. I have entered the © 
wretched residence of a family of six persons, a room not more 
than eight feet square, and found the whole of them in one very 
poor bed, covered with a single rug. The mother with an infant 
at her breast ; a girl beside her with a burning fever. The father 
with two children at the foot of the bed, and he scarcely able to 
get up though weakness from want of food, with none in the 
house, nor the means of procuring any. I have ascended another 
flight of stairs, and found a female lately confined lying on a 
sacking, from which the bed had been taken to procure a little 
food, covered with a very slender covering, and shivering with the 
cold. Onthe table lay her dead infant, and the poor mother in 
almost a state of exhaustion, with nothing to put into her mouth 
but a little water?’ until I furnished her withsome. I mention 
these as specimens of scenes which it requires a little nerve to 
witness, and which certainly have a strong claim on our sympathy 
and benevolence. Age and infirmity are no mock scenes ; and 
these require aid, and especially the corsolations of religion.” 


The following is a touching tale, recorded by the same 
pious labourer :— 


“<< A poor, but well-informed, and I believe, sincere and worthy 
man was pointed out to me.by a gentleman who sympathized with 
his sufferings, (I believe, the only person besides myself who 
called on the pious sufferer and relieved him.) J found him sink- 
ing under pulmonary complaint; a boy of his, apparently further 
gone than his father; an elder and industrious son on the floor at 
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work to support his afflicted parent, himself and his two brothers. 
The poor man told me the interesting history of his life; his cor. 
version from zealous Methodism to sound and simple Unitarianism. 
J heard himwith great pleasure speak ofthe superior happiness which 
his present views afforded him, his confidence in the unchanging 
goodnes of God, his resignation to the will of Heaven, and his firm 
hope of immortal happiness. I was glad to find in him another 
evidence of the falsehood of the insinuation, that * Unitarianism 
is not calculated to support the mind in the prospect of dissolution.’ 
I saw him the day before his decease, (when he retained his con- 
fidence and his hope.) I think I shall never forget the pleasing 
glance of his eye nor the emphatic tone of his voice, when he said 
to me, as I was leaving the room, * God bless you, my dear Sir !” 
There may be many such who have not the benefit of being known 
by such a kind heart as the gentleman who first desired me to visit 
him; but surely it is no trifling duty to search out such, and to 
act the good Samaritan towards them in their necessities.”’ 


The Ministry to the Poor appears to have been under- 
taken in Manchester with a degree of zeal and liberality 
worthy the character of its enlightened supporters, and 
suitable to the urgent claims upon their benevolence pre- 
sented by such a population. Mr. Ashworth, the mis- 
sionary, has deservedly won the esteem and confidence of 
the friends who engaged his valuable services. In one of 
his earliest reports to the Committee appointed to advise 
and assist him, he says :— 


«In no case have I met with uncivil or harsh language. I have, 
indeed, had one door shut against me, and a few but half opened, 
until [ told my errand. In some houses they have been very shy 
and cold, and seemed to wish me away. But the greater part 
even many of those who were cold and distant when I entered, 
have, whether sincerely oy not, (but 1 hope sincerely) invited me 
to call again.” 


In a subsequent Report, Mr. Ashworth speaks more 
cheeringly of his reception :— 


‘¢ Now when I go into a house, a chair or stool is set for 
ine, if they have one; they wipe it, and. I must sit down. In 
most cases the man will come from his loom in the cellar, and we 
have a pleasant conversation. Often the wife and some of the 
children are present. As the people begin to know me better, 
they are more familiar with me. Both sides are more at ease than 
at the first and second visits, The conversation becomes more 
easy and various.” 

It is generally known, that these missions are undertaken 


without the least reference to sectarian opinions; yet, as 


; 
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may be imagined, it is impossible for the missionary | 
always to conceal the fact of his being a Unitarian, and it 
is important to know what impression has been usually 
made by this discovery, on the minds of the objects of his 
visits. Mr. Ashworth observes on this subject :— 


** In a few houses only have I been asked what I was, and when 
I have told, in one case only have I seen any thing like hostility to 
my views. And even here that hostility was disarmed when I had 
talked a little. Even iff had tried to conceal my views of Christi- 
anity from the people, I could not have done so, and have been an 
honest man. I have been obliged to answer inquiries, by which , 
I have had to avow myself a Unitarian. And although some have 
been startled at the name, and what they have been taught to 
connect with it, yet there are others whose inquiries have led 
them to read and to think and compare. And the circumstance of 
its being known that I am a Unitarian, I believe, is likely to turn 
out tothe furtherance of my mission. Several have asked me 
where our Chapels stand, and have offered, without being invited, 
to attend.” . 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Tue attention of those who take an interest in public © 
affairs, has been of late withdrawn from the usual center ° 
of all such proceedings, to the remoter parts of the em- 
pire, Scotland and Ireland. The enthusiastic reception of 
Earl Grey in the former country, and the acts of the zea- 
lous Protestant Conservatives in the latter, are alike indi- - 
cative of the state of parties, and premonitions of the con- 
flicts which we are yet to witness between new and old 
principles of national policy. The Orangemen of Ireland 
seem fully bent on exerting all their influence, (which, 
however, is evidently much upon the wane in that un- 
happy country,) to stir up a fierce crusade, in behalf of 
the Church as they allege, but really in support of a most 
unjust and factious party ascendancy. Their success 
hitherto must have fallen far short of their expectations, 
In the mean time, some of them are pursuing that course 


which all who opposed the Ministerial Tithe Bill ought to 


follow, in fairness to the Irish Clergy,—-namely, taking 
upon themselves the present payment of all the tithes due 
upon their respective estates. It is impossible, we fear, 
that such an inveterate abuse, as the Irish Protestant 
Church, which has been strengthening itself’ in every way 
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ior so many ages, can be removed: without causing great 
temporary violence and disorder in the land. But we 
trust that the straight-forward line of liberal and reforming 
policy will be firmly pursued, though with a wise modera- 
tion in the choice of practical measures. 

Comparing the different accounts received from the 
Colonies, since the new Bill for the Abclition of Slavery 
came into operation, we collect that this important work 
of national humanity is likely to be peaceably accom- 
plished. There are instances of the slaves refusing for a 
time to work, after the power of summary punishment was 
withdrawn; but this cannot long continue, and we think 
there have been few or no instances of actual disturbance. 
The gloomy predictions which many of the enemies of 
abolition hazarded on this subject, we hope and believe 
are not likely to be fulfilled. 

Turning from our own dominions to the condition of 
foreign states, the eyes of all who rejoice in the progress 
of liberty and civilization, must now be anxiously directed 
towards Spain. The representatives assembled to legislate 
upon the affairs of that interesting country, at this critical 
time, appear to display a degree of enlightenment that we 
were not prepared to expect. The following Royal decree, 
providing for the introduction of our own Lancasterian 
system of Education into that land of ignorance and super- 
stition, cannot be read without exciting the happiest anti- 
cipations :— 

(From the Madrid Gazette.) 
Royat Orper. 

“ Most Excellent Senor,— Her Majesty the Queen Regent 
being informed of the happy results which have been, and 
continue to be, produced in the greater number of European 
states, by the great encouragement extended by the Go- 
vernments to the Lancasterian mode of mutual instruction, 
and being convinced that the adoption of this method can- 
not fail to spread primary instruction throughout the whole 
of Spain, and at the same time economise the time of the 
pupils, and save the people a considerable portion of the 
vast funds employed for this purpose, has been pleased to 
resolve that the commission (of primary instruction) should 
propose, with the shortest possible delay, whatever may be 
thought necessary by them for the establishment in th, 
city of a normal school of mutual education, in which !S 

a 
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certain number of professors of primary instruction belong- 
ing to the provinces, or such as aspire to that situation, 
having made themselves practically acquainted with the 
plan, may establish the same method in the remaining 
capitals, and cause every town gradually to participate in 
its indisputable advantages. Her Majesty also desires, 
that the commission should at the proper time, accompany 
their project with an estimate of the funds requisite to 
carry it into effect, formed with a view to economy, but 
without omitting from consideration any expence which 
may contribute to the better organization of the establish- 
ment, and thus secure the immediate benefits which it must 
produce, and which her Majesty considers as the origin 
of-many others of the highest importance for the promo- 
tion of civilization, and the consequent improvement of the 
moral condition of Spaniards. I communicate this by 
Royal Order to your Excellency for the information of the 
Commission, in order that it may be carried into effect. 
God preserve your Excellency many years. 
“JOSE MARIA MOSCOSO DE ALTIMIRA.” 
<< Madrid, Sept. 7. 
‘“To the President of the Commission charged with the 
formation of a Plan of Primary Instruction.” 


OBITUARY. 


Witiiam Benyamin Kennaway, Esa. 
/’ September 15th, at his residence, Holloway, Exeter, WILLIAM 
BENJAMIN. KENNAWAY, Esg. in the 72nd year of his age. The 
deceased belonged to a family which has long held a station of the 
highest respectability in the city of Exeter; and he himself had 
maintained, throughout a protracted life, a character of distin- 
guished Christian simplicity and benevolence. He was singularly 
free from all guile and worldly-mindedness, his ruling thoughts 
and affections being always directed to the happiness of others. 
The kindness and tenderness of his nature were uniformly dis- 
played, both in acts of unremitted attention to the welfare of his 
immediate relatives and friends, and in deeds of generous sym- 
pathy for the poor and wretched in general. His time was 
zealously deyoted, for many years, to various stated methods of 


doing good, public and private ; and few men ever engaged in such 


labours of mercy with more unmingled purity of motive. His 
friendships, which were not fastidiously confined to persons of his 
own rank in society, but embraced the worthy of all ranks, were 
remarkably steady and fervent. Mr. Kennaway was one of the 
oldest and most valued members of the congregation of Unitarian 
Christians, assembling in George’s Meeting-house, by whom the 
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loss of so influential a supporter is now deeply lamented. He was 
an enlightened and conscientious believer in the pure gospel of 
Jesus Christ, which, by much personal inquiry and reflection, he 
had learnt to distinguish from the corrupt traditions of men; but 
his faith, though simple and scriptural, was powerfully evinced in 
the virtues of his life. Inthe earlier part of his days, he had been 
on terms of intimate friendship with the Rev. Timotuy KEnNRICE, 
and the Rev. Jos—EPH BRETLAND; also between the deceased and 
the Rev. Dr. Carpentse, formerly of Exeter, now of Bristol, 
there had existed fur more than thirty years the strongest mutual 
regard. Soon after Mr. BrReTLann’s death, the subject of this 
obituary published two volumes of his sermons, preceded by an 
interesting memoir of his life and character. 

Mr. Kennaway, whilst he was called to witness considerable 
suffering and mortality amongst his nearest kindred, had himself 
enjoyed excellent general health throughout life; until about 
three or four months since, when local disease, probably hastened 
on by certain worldly misfortunes and anxieties, began to shew 
‘itself ina very alarming manner. He gradually became weaker, 
until he fell into a state of insensibility, and at length gently .ex~ 

_pired. He has left two sisters, and other affectionate relatives, to 
“mourn the loss: of one of the most amiable of men and best of 


brothers. - — 
Mrs. Jonn Murcn. git 
August 18th, Mrs, Joun Morcn, of Honiton, aged 72.— 
She was an old and valued member of the Unitarian Congregation 
_in that town, where her-name will long be cherished with affection 
“and gratitude. Her well cultivated understanding and kindness 
of heart, could not fail to win the esteem of all who knew her, 
Disease gradually undermined her constitution, and though a 
~ great sufferer for many months, she bore the trial with humble 
and pious acquiescence. Her faith was stedfast, and firmly fixed 
in the free unbounded ‘goodness and~merey of God, whom she 
believed to be the rewarder of them that diligently seek him, She 
looked up-to the cross of Christ with reverence and hope, and 
found in him an all sufficient Saviour. Her religion Was not of an 
exclusive character, but embraced the whole family of God. She 
neither had nor approved of creeds. She laboured more to practise 
than to dispute, believing that they would be accepted before the 
throne of heaven who feared God and kept his commandments, 
That they who survive may long cherish her memory, treasure up 
her counsels, and:copy her many virtues, is the sincere and earnest 
prayer of a bereaved relative, whose consolation is, that as she 
died in Christ so she will be found with Christ at his coming. 


ee 
TO. CORRESPONDENTS: 

7. M. wiilin.a few days find a purcel for him at the publishers. 
We are obliged Jor the perusal of the papers ‘sent us by the 
‘Student of History,’ but as they. would scarcely suit our 
publication, we have followed his directions with regard tothem 
The communication of HW’, S. is thankfully acknowledged, 
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ORTHODOX VIEWS OF THE END OF ALL THE 
WAYS OF GOD TO MEN. 


Tux popular religious doctrines, absurd and. shocking | 
in many points of view, are surely most absurd and 
most shocking in the prospects which they afford of the 
Jjinal consummation of God’s government over mankind. 
There is difficulty and gloom enough in other parts of the 
orthodox system ; but here, there is what, in our estima- 
tion, can be justly called by no softer name than specu- 
lative impiety. If we examine the notions commonly 
entertained respecting the past and present dealings of 
heaven with frail human creatures,—respecting those 
divine dispensations towards man which intervene be- 
tween the beginning and theend of his moral history,— we 
shall find that even these notions are sufficiently unreason- 
able. The thoughts likewise which this system of faith 
occasions concerning the character of God, so far as his 
attributes have been already displayed, in the universal 
condemnation and partial redemption of men,—even 
these thoughts are sufficiently revolting to an unprejudiced 
mind. But in regard to such matters, there are to be 
discovered ingenious apologies, palliations, and subter- 
fuges of various kinds, which the skilful advocates of the 
system know how to avail themselves of to the utmost, 
Doctrines which in their very nature are wholly indefinite, 
may be shifted about in almost any way, to meet the 
objections levelled against them. Doctrines which relate 
only to some preparatory measures, to some means only, 
of the divine government, may be defended by highly 
favourable representations of the subsequent measures 
with which they are to be followed up, or of the glorious and 
happy ends which they are to accomplish. Plausible appeals 
amay be made to our ignorance, to the feebleness of our 
faculties, to that mystery in which the proceedings of an 
infinite Being must_necessarily be involved to our con- 
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tracted minds. We may be exhorted to wait humbly for 
the ultimate isswe of all the measures of his providence, 
before we presume to judge of their moral character. By 
such pleas, (which in themselves are fair enough, and are 
to be repudiated only when they are applied to unsuitable 
cases,) many prevalent religious errors have obtained a long 
reprieve from that sentence of unanimous rejection which 
will-one day assuredly, be their doom. In this manner, 
the doctrines of the hereditary depravity of all mankind, 
as also the doctrines of atonement by vicarious satis- 
faction, and of imputed righteousness, have often been 
cleverly shielded from attack ; partly by explaining away 
the strong points-of the doctrines themselves, partly by 
‘ glowing accounts of the limited portion of good news 
which they do contain, and partly by vague declamation 
concerning the incompetency .of our reason to judge of 
the wisdom of God’s ways... But it seems clear to us, that 
no such pleas will in the least avail the believer in the 
popular views of religion, when he is called upon to justify 
the prospect which his system gives of the consummation 
of all God’s dealings with the human kind. There is a 
darkness and frightfulness in this particular aspect of 
orthodoxy, which cannot be steadily contemplated without 
unmitigated horror. Viewing it fixedly for a time in. this 
light, we see it in all its naked deformity, which no veil 
woven out of human sophisms can effectually cover. The 
presumptuousness of its claims to our reception, is then 
felt to be a gross insult to our rational nature, a bold 
affront to our filial dispositions as children of God ; for it 
leaves us no alternative, but either to reject it wholly, or 
to violate every sound dictate of our understandings, and 
every holy and pious feeling of our hearts.. It blights 
and destroys all faith, but such as is comparatively narrow 
and selfish. It opensa grave in which is buried all hope, 
if not for ourselves, yet for the countless millions of our 
race. It carries our minds to the closing scene of the 
Almighty’s rule over men, and shews us that it will con- 
clude in the everlasting prevalence of evil and misery ! 
Is this to be accepted as a demonstration that God is a 
Being of perfect wisdom, power, and love, and therefore 
worthy of unbounded adoration? If so, may: we not 
venture to ask, what different evidence would be required, 
to prove that he is a Being of imperfection and unappeas- 
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able wrath, and therefore to corrupt the foundations of all 
rational religion ? 

That these observations are not idly made, on our part, 
but arise from sincere: and deliberate conviction, we are 
fully conscious. That they are also grounded in truth, 
will be manifest, we think, to every impartial mind, from 
a calm and fearless consideration of what does really con- 
stitute the popular belief on this subject. In the first 
place, it seems to be very generally understood, that 
salvation from the everlasting curse of God is confined to 
those who are made directly acquainted with the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. That ‘there is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be saved,” 
but the name of Jesus of Nazareth,—is a sentiment of the 
Scriptures which is commonly so interpreted, as'to cut off 
alleven the remotest hope of escape from divine condemn- 
ation, for any who are unhappily strangers to the 
mediatorial character of our Saviour. However cautiously 
the most judicious friends of the orthodox system may 
shrink from an open avowal of this opinion, it is frequently. 
uttered by less timid zealots ; and it is ampliedin the views 
which they all continually inculcate, of the absolute neces- 
sity of faith in Christ, in order to salvation. Now, this 
alone gives rise to very awful thoughts of the ways of God, 
when we consider how vast a majority of the rational in- 
habitants of the earth at this day, and what countless 
numbers in past generations, have never heard of the name 
of Jesus! But it must further be borne in mind, that out 
ofthe comparatively few who are within the pale of the 
Christian Church, the popular creed gives the hope of 
salvation to none but those, who embrace reputedly ortho- 
dox views of the faith of the gospel, cherish these views 
with a certain degree of intensity of feeling, and conform 
in mind and conduct wholly to their peculiar influence. 
How small a number they are who do actually. come under 
this description, compared with the entire rational family 
of God, needs not to be shewn by any argument. 
Finally, to complete our estimation of the melancholy 
character of this system, we must consider what is sup- 
posed to be the unavoidable destiny of all, who die without 
having secured to themselves the benefits of this exclusive 
method of salvation. Their destiny, we are taught, is 
eternal and irremediable woe; a state of torment which 
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can never end and never be mitigated; the agonies of 
utter despair and quenchless fire. For them, beyond the 
grave, there is no possible redemption, and no release from 
the most excruciating punishments. They shall be raised 
from death, only to be rendered immortally miserable, as 
everlasting monuments ofthe displeasure of heaven. And 
’ this is to be the END of all God’s dealings with them, the 
great: majority of his human creatures. Here, in this 
eternal banishment from his presence to regions of in- 
describable wretchedness, the proceedings of his moral 
government over them are to be irretrievably concluded. 
Henceforth, and for ever, they are to be the companions 

f fiends, subject to the hellish rule of the Prince of 
wickedness ! 

If this account of the prospect which orthodox views 
afford of the ultimate termination of God’s ways to men, 
be in any respect untrue or unjust, we declare solemnly 
that we do not know in what respect it is so; and if we 
did, it should be forthwith corrected. Butif this bea 
genuine picture of the system, which so many thousands 
of human beings embrace with sacred awe, we see not 
why it should not be exhibited in its true colours; at 
least, by those who are persuaded of its being as different 
from the pure gospel as light from darkness. The honour 
of religion and the glory of God, are deeply concerned in 
the decision we come to on the claims of such a creed to 
our reverential belief. That it is entirely contrary to the 
sublime hopes inspired by a candid interpretation of the 
Christian Scriptures, we are ourselves satisfied ; but with 
this part of the argument we have no direct concern at 
present. Weare professedly looking upon the subject in 
the light of reason, common sense, and natural right feel- 
ing towards the Divine Father of mankind. We maintain 
that we are peculiarly justified in looking upon the subject 
in this light, for this reason,—because it relates, not to 
any of the intermediate dispensations and proceedings of 
Heaven,—which may be, and doubtless often are, inscru- 
table to our minds,—but to the final issue and conclusion 
of all these dispensations. This is a point of great im- 
portance, and must on no accouut be overlooked. When 
a doctrine concerns merely some of the methods by which 
God is supposed to pursue his moral designs, there are, as 
we have seen, various plausible grounds, and indeed some 
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very just grounds, on which the doctrine may be partially 
screened from the charge of apparent absurdity. But 
when the doctrine, orsystem of doctrines, leads us to con- 
template the end, in which all the dealings of God with 
his human creatures may be confidently expected ¥ to" 
terminate, if then we are not able to judge of its general 
consistency with God’s natural and moral perfections,.it 
follows that we are altogether incapable of discriminating 
between truth and falsehood, right and wrong, on these 
subjects; and that we have no capacity of distinguishing 
true religion from superstition. We may not always be 
qualified to pronounce judgment on the wisdom or equity 
of the means, by which the Supreme Ruler is pleased 
to effect the consummation of his moral © purposes; 
because our knowledge and powers of comprehension are 
so exeeedingly limited, compared with the vast extent of 
the divine plans. But if, when the consummation itself 
is fully presented to our minds, in all its great leading 
features, we are not qualified to determine whether it 
indicates benevolence or malignity, wisdom or folly, then 
it must surely be allowed that neither our rational nor our 
moral faculties have properly any thing to do with our 
religion. In this case, the blackest lies and foulest im- 
pieties that ever issued from the lips of man, might be 
implicitly received by us for the words of divine revela- 
tion,—-as consistently as we now receive the grace and 
truth which actually came by Jesus Christ. So far as the 
force of internal evidence is concerned, at all events, we 
have in this case no power to discern between the teaching 
of a Son of God and the blasphemies of a son of Belial. 
Assuming, as we do, that the principle of this reasoning” 
cannot be fairly controverted, we ask the reader to con- 
sider once more, how shockingly the popular notions of: 
religion are, in this respect, at variance with all the dictates 
of sober reason and unperverted feeling, with regard to the’ 
character of ‘our Father who is in heaven.” We all 
profess to believe that the power, wisdom, and goodness 
of God, are infinite. We are all convinced of the absolute 
perfection of all the divine attributes, natural and moral.. 
In our opinion, the truth of this belief is susceptible of 
proof nearly approaching to demonstration, by the very 
same course of argument which proves the necessity of 
the divine existence. It is certainly the doctrine of re~ 
02 
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vealed religion. Now, if these views of the perfect nature 
of the Deity be admitted, how can it for one moment be 
supposed, that his government will terminate in the ever- 
lasting misery of the greatest number of his human creatures? 
Can an infinitely benevolent Being purpose any thing 
but good ?—or can an infinitely wise and powerful Being 
be finally thwarted in his purposes? That evil should 
ever have existed at all in the works of such a Being, we 
may acknowledge to be a mystery that we cannot fully 
penetrate. But for this perplexity of our souls, (if the: 
thought should perplex us,) there is the remedy of 
faitn, the consolation of hope, in patiently looking forward 
to the glorious fulfilment of God’s designs. We may 
trust that evil is but an instrument in the hands of the 
infinite Ruler, for the production of greater ultimate good, 
and that it shall finally cease to exist. When, however, 
we are required to believe, on the pretended authority of 
a divine revelation, that the end of all things, under the 
government of this infinitely perfect Being, will consist in 
the eternal and indescribable misery of countless multi- 
tudes of the human race,—for this perplexity there is no 
telief.. This is something more than a difficulty, some- 
thing more than a mystery. Taken in connexion with 
our firm belief in the infinity of all the divine attributes, 
it Seems to be nothing less than a positive contradiction, 
a glaring and impious absurdity. Or if it should unhap- 
pily subvert the foundations of this belief in our minds, it 
then casts us back into almost heathen superstition :. the 
Being whom we fear and worship is then an idol, not the 
true and living God ; for He is Light and Love, and in 
Him there is no darkness at all. 

In making our escape from the gloomy influence of 
this creed, it is not necessary that we should set up, in 
Opposition to it, any favourite doctrines of our own. Whe- 
ther the Christian Scriptures teach explicitly, as a part of 
‘the gospel revelation, that every individual human creature 
will finally be conducted toa state of immortal purity and 
happiness, is a question which-we ate not here inclined to 
discuss. It appears to us, indeed, to be almost a trifling 
question, compared with the importance of rejecting the 
contrary horrible dogmas of reputed orthodoxy. It is of 
far greater consequence to prove that these dogmas are 
false, than to prove that the benevolent-theory of universal 
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restitution is contained in the Scriptures. For, when we 
have once satisfied our minds on the former point, though 
the latter should still remain doubtful to us, we are yet 
free to indulge in the blissful exercise of faith and hope,— 
for others, even for all men, as well as for ourselves; and 
we are at liberty to encourage that humble, cheerful trust 
in the ultimate happy result ofall our heavenly Father's 
ways, whichis perhaps much more beneficial in its moral 
effects upon our hearts, than any degree of positive know- 
ledge of which we are capable in the present state of. 
existence. We have no right to expect, that Christianity 
should make us exactly acquainted with the manner in which 
the moral government of our Divine Maker will terminate. 
But surely we have some right to expect, that it should not 
teach us doctrines upon this subject at which reason stands 
aghast and piety shudders. We do not claim to be informed 
precisely how God will conclude the proceedings of his right- 
eous dominion over sinful men. We arecontented to see here 
only as through a glass, darkly. But as rational children 
of God, as disciples of Jesus Christ, we do claim the 
freedom of being allowed to hope that, when “‘ cometh the 
end,” the infinite goodness and mercy of the Divine 
Character will be fully justified. It is because the popular 
religion of the day would rob us of this freedom and this 
hope, that we reject it utterly as a vain tradition. We 
rejoice, above all things, that its melancholy falsehoods 
create no terrors in our souls; and there is no exertion or 
sacrifice we would not willingly make, to redeem others 
from such wretched spiritual thraldom. 


ADVANTAGES or tne MESSIAH’S APPEARANCE 
AMONG THE JEWS. 


.{Concluded from page 127.) 


Wir respect to the Jews—the dispensation under which 
they had lived, had both trained them for the reception of 
the sublime discoveries of the gospel, and prepared them 
for deriving the greatest benefit therefrom. The Law, as 
is forcibly said by an Apostle, ‘‘ was a schoolmaster to 
bring them to Christ.” Their expectation that some great 
personage would appear among them, to fulfil the promise 
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made to their ancestor, and the many and striking pro-) 
phecies which their inspired teachers had left on record,. 
was kept in constant vigour; and many of the pious’ 
among them waited with fond and eager desire for ‘* the’ 
consolation of Israel.” With respect to the Gentiles—- 
they were not destitute of such an expectation. The 
voice of prophecy had been heard among them; resound-' 
ing beyond the borders of Palestine it had reached to: 
distant nations, and they also awaited the coming of one 
destined to act an extraordinary part among mankind. 

The important and long-expected moment at length 
arrived. ‘The divine promise was performed—the seal of: 
truth was affixed to prophecy—the consolation of Israel’ 
came forth—the wonderful agent of Omnipotent goodness 
began his duties. Salvation was of the Jews. The herald’ 
of Salvation was born among them, of the family of David, 
of the stock of Abraham; them his mission especially re- 
garded, for he was sent to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel ; with them the years of his eventful life were passed ; 
and of them he chose a small and faithful band to suc- 
ceed to his duties, and to share his glory, when his own 
career should be checked by the hand of violence. 

For myself, I feel impressed with the harmony which 
pervades the whole system of revelation, and deeply 
affected by the views of the divine wisdom which it sug- 
gests to the mind. I regard it as the cheering and 
delightful evidence of the Creator’s goodness also, as the 
pledge that his mercies will never leave nor forsake that 
family to benefit whom he has brought such momentous 
and grand events to pass. I perceive the operations of a 
benign power, exerting itself for the reform, the spiritual 
advancement, and consequent happiness of successive 
generations of rational beings, even to the remotest period 
of time, with the least possible variation from the estab- 
lished laws of the divine government, and with no other 
restraint upon human liberty than was absolutely neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of such beneficent purposes. 
And all must admire and revere the wisdom which made 
the Jews the medium of salvation to mankind. All must 
own that no circumstances could have ushered it forth in 
a more impressive manner, nor entitled it to a more cordial 
and grateful reception. The events prior to the birth of 
our Lord, prepared the world for his appearance—they 
were such as naturally led toit. Pure religion, like a 
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precious casket, was preserved among the Jews for a 
season, till it might meet with a favourable reception from 
the world at large, and prevailing over the fabulous systems 
of heathenism, be fondly cherished, loved, and practised. 
The discipline to which the descendants of Abraham were 
exposed, purified their minds from the pollutions of 
idolatry, and the worst vices of the Gentile world; they 
could at once perceive the wisdom of those divine lessons 
which fell from the lips of Jesus ; in their bosoms the pure 
ethics of Christianity found a congenial soil. Thence 
they spread to other nations; they are spreading still, and 
yet there is room. 

I would further remark, that the choice of the scene on 
which our Lord’s mission was discharged, affords another 
illustration of the divine wisdom, inasmuch as it gave to 
that mission the greatest authority which evidence can 
possibly supply. ‘* Why,” the captious may enquire, 
‘“‘ why was the confined district of Palestine alone 
assigned to the Messiah as the scene of his beneficent 
labours?” Why did he not, like some of his disciples of a 
later age, pass from nation to nation, from kingdom to king- 
dom, compass heaven and earth, and make it his glorious 
achievement to bring all mankind at once to the know- 
ledge and worship of his Father? Yes, he might have 
traversed the globe; he might have attempted with one 
effort to envelope it in the flame of pure religion, but 
would he, even he, have succeeded? His exertions by 
being spread over too wide a surface would have lost 
much of their efficacy ; time would not have permitted him 
to unfold at length the gracious designs of Almighty God ; 
nor could that abundant evidence which we now possess 
of his mission and powers, haye been collected and placed 
upon record. But confining his attentions to one people, 
he enjoyed the best opportunities of discharging his 
mission with fidelity and effect, whilst he presented the 
fullest and most satisfactory testimonials of his embassy, 
from the Jehovah whom themselves and their fathers had 
worshipped. To the cities, the villages, and the plains of 
Judea, his labours were indeed confined, but. these 
afforded a sufficiently extensive sphere for exertion, and 
as he visited each of them, and brought into action his 
miraculous powers, and spake the words of truth and 
life, with a wisdom which distinguished him from all 
other messengers, he courted enquiry, and gave full 
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opportunities to the curious, the anxious, and the scepti+ 
eal, for ascertaining the nature and extent of his authority, 
the value of his communications, and the grandeur of his 
works. The eyes of the same people were continually fixed: 
upon him; every moment it was in their power to investi- 
gate the truth of the wonderful reports which the public 
voice resounded ; they could follow him from city to city, 
from the plain to the mountain’s side, and wherever 
they went probe to the bottom the evidences on which 
the fame of his works rested for its support. More par- 
ticularly, the small band which he had attached to himself 
found no obstacle to prevent their constant attendance 
upon him ; they could accompany him on the more private 
occasions of his ministerial life, and learn the difference, if 
any existed, between his private and his public conduct. 
They could perceive whether he equally maintained the 
character of the Messiah, the sent of God, beneath the 
roof of friendship, in the private walk, the recesses of the 
wilderness, when they alone were the spectators of his 
proceedings, asin the city of David, and the temple of 
the Most High, when tens of thousands hung with mute: 
attention upon him, or hailed him with loud acclaim, as 
the Saviour of Israel. To a true prophet such circum- 
stances are obviously of advantage. They were so in the 
fullest. sense to our Lord; and they enhance the value of 
the evidences which assure us of his divine authority. If 
he had been an impostor, surrounded as he was by those 
who could trace his every footstep, and witness his every 
act, detection was easy, the discovery of nefarious pro- 
ceedings was facilitated; but the same causes which’ 
would have brought imposture to light, served to render 
his truth and fidelity more visible and striking, to increase: 
the splendour of his divine career. . 

More connected, and far more satisfactory, too, are the 
accounts of his life, and works, and doctrines, than they 
could possibly have been, had he wandered over distant 
provinces, and visited remote nations. They are furnished: 
by eye-witnesses—by those who give the testimony of their 
own senses, and not a collection of distant and vague 
reports; and they were partly published on the spot to: 
which the labours of the holy delegate were confined, so- 
that they descend to our hands surrounded with the full 
light of testimony, and in every respect worthy of our 
joyful reception and belief. 
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The present condition of the Jews bears uvon the subject 
before us, and strengthens the arguments which have 
been adduced. Banished for so long a pericd from tae 
land of promise, and scattered abroad upon the world, 
they have not been blended with the great mass of society, 
but retain their characteristics, their laws, their religion. 
Their sacred books have not been preserved merely as 
relics of a former age, like the writings of ancient philoso- 
phers and reformists, to occupy moments of leisure, to 
amuse or instruct the learned, but for more important 
uses. The Jews still profess the religious system which 
these books contain ; they cherish the memory of the noble 
and pious men who were distinguished by the remarks of 
divine regard, apd whose memoirs form a part of their 
sacred history; they still venerate those wonderful and 
exalted revelations which the divine spirit poured forth. 
They carefully preserve, therefore, the antecedent evidence | 
of the Messiah’s appearance; they are witnesses, though 
reluctant, on his behalf; they can speak tothe anxious 
expectation of their forefathers for the consolation of 
Israel, and tell how eagerly they anticipated the glorious 
reign of the Prince of Peace. 

The books which have been carefully and wonderfully 
preserved by this remarkable people, set forth the promises 
obscurely given in early times to the fathers of the nation, 
and with greater precision and display at a later period 
by the mouths of the prophets. They exhibit the economy 
of the Patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations, and show 
how they led in the surest and wisest manner to that 
dispensation under which all mankind are included, and 
by whose benign operations they are blessed. At this 
point the descendants of the children of Israel pause, 
rejecting the Messiah, in whose person their prophecies 
were accomplished, and indulging the futile hope, that a 
Prince and a Saviour will still be given to them; but here 
the Christian Scriptures take up the subject, here the 
peculiar evidences of Christianity commence, and en- 
quirers must judge, each for himself, whether salvation, 
inasmuch as it was promised, did not really come to the 
Jews. To usthe evidences are most convincing, and we 
behold, thus: far, the completion of the grand design 
which unites the human race to their Creator and lags 
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TO THE IDEAL BEAUTIFUL 
From Bulwer’s ‘* Pilgrims of the Rhine.” 


When from the forfeit space 

Of Eden, God sent forth man’s fallen race, 
One sacred spot, within the spirit plac’d, 
(Thee,—the adored Ideal of Life’s waste—) 
He left unguarded by the sworded host— 

A type,—a shadow of the Eden lost! 
_ Seraph that art within me! Comforter ! 
Apostle, preaching holy thoughts and heaven ! _ 
Scorner of all things base !—albeit to err 
Is our life’s lot, yet it may be forgiven 
If we err nobly; and one mean desire, 
Methinks, would scare the angel from its ward. 
Thus dol feed thine altars with a fire 
' Which Thought must wear a priestly robe to guard, 
And with a solemn conscience and serene ; 
Watch the flame chase the mists from every scene; 
Making a worship of THE BeautiruL, 
' Whether on earth, or in the human heart, 
And seeking, from this shadowy vale, to cull 
The flowers wherein I learn the gentle art 
To waft an incense of sweet thoughts above ; 
Thus have I imaged Virtue as a seen 
And felt divinity, and filled with love— 
As I believe God wills us—all the springs 
In which life stirs the universe of things ! 


Lo!-as I write, before my lattice waves 
The wild wood where the midnight winds rejoice, 
. And the lone stars are on the stream, that laves 
The green banks, wailing with a spirit’s voice ; 
' And these thy presence consecrates to me ;— 
' ’Tis not the common turf, or wave, or sky ;— 
Yn every herb thy holiness I see, 
And in each breeze thy low voice murmurs by. 
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THE SCRIPTURE INTERPRETER.—No. IX. 
John v. v. 22, 23. 


TueEse words of our Saviour are commonly understood 
as a plain and solemn declaration from his own lips, that 
he is to be honoured, revered and worshipped, in all 
respects equally with God, the Almighty Father. | This is 
what many would call the obvious sense,—which generally 
signifies the sense that popular example and inveterate 
habit have led them to entertain. We are decidedly of 
opinion, nevertheless, that if the passage be impartially 
examined, and compared with similar phraseology in 
other parts of Scripture, it will be found to convey no 
such meaning. el ¥ 

“« For the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed 
all judgment unto the Son; that all men should honour the 
Son, even as they honour the Father. He that honoureth 
not the Son, honoureth not the Father who hath sent 
him.” _ It is of no material consequence, in regard to the 
interpretation of this. passage, whether, Jesus is here 
speaking of the great and final judgment, when all men 
shall be recompensed according to their deeds,—or of the 
distinction which the gospel now makes between the 
_ Tighteous and the wicked, the faithful and the unbelieving. 
On either supposition, the sense immediately suggested to 
the mind of the reader, is, that all men should honour Christ 
as one to whom God has ‘‘ committed” great power and 
authority, as the. appointed Minister, Agent, and Repre- 
sentative of God, in some great moral work. Any allusion 
to the supposed natural claims. of Jesus to be revered and 
worshipped as God, or indeed any allusion to the subject 
of religious worship at all, would seem to be entirely 
foreign from the main import and object of the passage. 
Whatever may be the kind of honour intended, men are 
taught to “ honour the Son even as they honour the 
Father,”—not because the Son is himself uncreated God, 
equal in all respects to the Father,—but for a reason 
which would rather seem to exclude the idea of any such 
perfect equality between the two persons; namely, that 
the Father has ‘‘ committed,” entrusted, given over, and 
assigned to the Son, a certain degree of moral authority. 
So that if interpreters would be guided by the plain tend- 
-ency of the passage, considered altogether, they would see 
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that nothing could be less relevant to the main subject, in 
this place, than any mention, of the essential, natural 
equality of Christ with the Father. But it is too much 
the practice with Christians of the orthodox persuasion, to 

despise these general considerations, however clear and 
powerful, if they can avail themselves of any minute argu- 
ment from particular words and phrases. We must 
therefore endeavour to shew that, when the language of 
the passage is fairly examined, they have no such argument 
in the present case. 

That all men should honour the Son, EVEN as they 
honour the Father. We believe there is not a single 
passage of Scripture, in which the word, (kathows) heré 
rendered ‘‘ EVEN as,” is used to express a perfect likenegs; 
or perfect equality, between the two objects or actions 
which it serves to compare. In some cases, it implies 4 
certain kind and degree of similarity, near or distant, 
literal or figurative, real or imaginary, according to the 
particular nature of the subjects compared ; in other cases, 
It appears to be employed to shew that the latter of the 
two subjects bears to the former the relation of a cause, a 
reason, or an occasion; but never, we apprehend, to 
shew that the two are to be considered in all respects 
equal and alike. We read, for instance, that ‘as 
(kathows,) Jonah was a sign unto the Ninevites, so shall 
also the Son ofman be to this generation ;”—and again, 
“* as (kathows,) it was in the days of Noah, so shallit be 
also in the days of the Son of man;” and again, in the 
third chapter of this same Gospel, ‘ as (kathows,) Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of man be lifted up.” In every one of these instances, 
it is plain that nothing more than some degree of similarity 
can be intended ; for though the days of Noah may have 
been in some respects like the days of the Son of man, 
(probably the time of the final destruction of Jerusalem,) 
and also the lifting up of the brazen serpent may be 
imagined to be something like the lifting up of our Saviour 
on the cross,—near enough for an illustration,—yet no 
one will maintain that the similitude was perfect: The 
just inference, therefore, from the expression now under 
consideration, should seem to be, that we are to pay 
honours to Christ, not precisely the same as those which 
we pay to God; but only i'some way and in some degree 
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resembling them; the particular way and degree to be 
determined by our own judgments, under the guidance of 
reason and the general principles of our faith. 

This, wesay, would be the just inference, so far as we 
have hitherto examined the phraseology in question. But 
perhaps, in order to make this evident to the mind of a 
Trinitarian, we must turn to other passages, in which the 
same rigid interpretation for which he so earnestly con- 
tends in this instance, would, on his own principles, lead 
to the greatest absurdity. In the seventeenth chapter of 
this Gospel, then, our Saviour says, addressing the Father 
concerning the Apostles, ‘thou hast loved them, as, 
(kathows,) thou hast loved me.” The Trinitarian will not 
be prepared to infer from this, that the love and favour 
which God shewed to the Apostles were in all respects equal 
to that which God bestowed on Christ, his chosen and 
well-beloved Son:—it would be inconsistent with the 
Scriptures to believe this; and peculiarly inconsistent with 
the doctrine of the Trinitarian, who considers Christ to be 
the divine and eternal Son of God. A yet stronger pas- 
sage, however, occurs in the eleventh verse of the same 
chapter, where Jesus prays to God for his disciples, in 
these words,—‘“ that they may be one, as, (kathows,) we 
are one.” What Trinitarianqill or can admit, that the 
oneness. between Christ and his disciples is in all respects 
equal and identical with the oneness between God and 
Christ? -He contends, indeed, that they are not even 
similar, not of the same kind, the one being a union of 
nature and essence, the other a moral union only. In this 
he is mistaken. The union of Christ with the Father is in 
some respeets stilur to that of Christ and the Father with 
all -pious believers; being in both cases a moral and 
spiritual, not a natural union. But even Unitarians do 
not suppose that the one is altogether equal to the other ; 
and it is plain that Trinitarians can never draw such an 
inference, without the grossest violation of their own 
principles. If the language of Scripture, therefore, in the 
eontroverted passage before us, is to be interpreted accord- 
ing to its manifest signification in other passages, we 
must understand that men are to pay honours to Christ, in 
some way or other resembling those which they pay to 
God, but not necessarily equal or precisely like to. them. 

- Sometimes, however, as we have-remarked, the word 
under explanation appears to be used, to shew that one of 
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the two subjects mentioned bears to the other the relation 
of a cause, a reason, or an occasion. The words of 
Christ in speaking of himself may be taken as an example 
of this:—‘* Father, glorify thy Son, that thy Son also 
may glorify thee; as, (kathows,) thou hast given him 
power over all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as 
many as thou hast givenhim.” This seems to mean, that 
sincé God had bestowed such authority on Jesus as to 
make him the author of eternal life to all men, therefore ‘it 
was proper that God should now in an especial manner 
glorify his Son. In the Epistle to the Romans, also, we 
read concerning the Gentiles, that “‘ EvEN as, (kathows,) 
they did not liketo retain God in their own knowledge, 
God gave them over toa reprobate mind.” This seems to 
mean, that since the Gentiles had forsaken the knowledge 
of the true God, because of their idolatrous wanderings 
from him, God had given them over to a reprobate mind. 
The just inference, then, from this class of passages, is, 
that when our Saviour says ‘‘ all men should honour the 
Son, even as they honour the Father,” he means that since 
all men profess to honour God, because they are bound to 
honour. the Father, therefore should they honour the Son 
unto whom the Father hath committed all judgment.- 

In one or other, or perhaps both of these senses, (for 
they are not incompatible with each other,) we must 
understand the words of Christ in this place, if we 
desire to interpret the Scriptures in a sober and consistent 
mannet.. 


ON THE PROEM OF Sr. JOHN’s GOSPEL. 


Dr. Carpenter, aname which must be regarded with 
respect and affection by allto whom the union of piety, 
candor, and intelligence, seems estimable, having come 
forward in defence of the Socinian interpretation of the 
exordium-of John’s gospel, it is incumbent on the Photin- 
jan adyocate to say something in the wayof reply. Not 
to do‘so might, indeed, appear disrespectful towards the 
arguments of such an opponent: I might otherwise be 
inclined to suppose, that enough had been said on both 
sides to put the readers of the ‘¢ Gospel Advocate” pretty 
fairly in possession of the merits of the question, and that 
it might now very properly be left for their decision. 
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Dr. C. contends against the opinion, advocated among 
others by Michaelis, that the Apostle John, in this passage, 
has borrowed the language of the Gnostics. For my own 
part I herein entirely agree with him, and especially where 
he says, that it is ‘‘ more probable that the later Gnostic 
Christians derived some of their peculiar terms from the 
gospel, than that John derived his phraseology from 
them.” My observations, however, referred not to the 
Gnostic Christians, but to that peculiar turn of thought 
and language respecting the mimra, logos, or word, which 
is found in the Jewish Targums, and in the writings of 
Philo. As to the former, we know that they were the 
current and authorised Chaldee renderings or paraphrases 
of the original Hebrew Scriptures, which were made fami- 
liar to all the Jews in Palestine by the readings of the 
Synagogues, and expositions of the Rabbies. There can, 
therefore, J]. think, be little difficulty in admitting, that 
any or all of the writers of the New Testament were well 
enough acquainted with the style and sentiments of these. 
This is certainly more than can be said in regard to the 
writings of Philo, and such other Greecizing and philoso+ 
phic Jews, residing in’foreign cities, and acquainting them- 
selves with heathen philosophy Still we have every 
reason to suppose, that such writers were extensively read 
and admired among the more educated classes of their 
countrymen, and that their ideas and language were very 
current among them. The gospel which we attribute to 
John, is evidently, on the face of it, the composition of an 
Hellenist Jew resident in one of the great and philosophic 
Greek cities of Asia Minor: its language correct, and 
smooth, and not inelegant; its turn of thought strongly 
marked by that same allegoric, mystic, and ab- 
stract character, which Philo and such writers present us 
with. This being the undeniable state of the case, how 
can it fairly be thought unreasonable to suppose, that 
some illustration of the style of the gospel may possibly be 
found in these writers? anne 

As regards the nature of the illustration which I sought 
from.them, it was merely this. Neither the Targums nor 
Philo do, I apprehend, really: make a distrinet person of 
the divine mimra or logos: but they are accustomed to 
speak of ‘itin a personalizing manner, and as a priuciple 
having a sort of distinct subsistence. Thus, for mstance, 
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when the’ Angel of the: Lord’ appeared to Hagar, the 
Targums say, ‘‘she. confessed before the Lord Jehovah 
whose word had spoken to her, and she prayed to the word 
of the Lord who had appeared to her.”’» In their style, it 
was the word that brought Abraham out of Chaldea, 
and in whom he believed, It was the word that redeemed 
Israel out of Egypt; and against whom Israel murmured. 
And:‘soon.. All. the Acts of God are ascribed to the word, 
as the immediate agent ; and the word of God is a constant 
» “periphrasis for God himself. ‘ God,” says Philo,” has 
two supreme powers, goodness and strength, and between 
these is the loyos, which unites them both.” This writer, 
indeed, in other places gives this title to a certain great 
_ arch-angel, but that is not to our present purpose,’ That 
the Jews'were accustomed to speak of a logos to which they 
did not really ascribe a personal nature, appears likewise. 
from a passage of Origen; (contra Celsum.) ‘I have. 
often disputed with the Jewish Rabbies: they would none. 
of them acknowlegde that the Logos (that is the divine 
reason, word, or wisdom,) is the Son of God.”» I must 
not multiply quotations, though it would be easy to do so. 
-Dr. C., I think, will readily admit, that the Jewish writings 
of those days spoke muchof a logos as ‘a divine power, 
principle, or agency, very commonly in a sense impersonal 
‘and rational, though sometimes also in a manner personal 
and fabulous. My argument, (though I by no means 
wish to lay great stress on it,) is, that it is more probable, 
considering the peculiar phraseology of the passage, that 
the apostle’s meaning had some analogy to these prevailing 
ideas, than that it should: be so entirely foreign to them 
as the Socinian interpretation is:—See » Watts’ ‘ Arian 
Invited to the Orthodox Faith.” 

If Philo, and such as philosophized with him, indulging 
in a wanton luxuriance of personification, at length 
confounded figure with truth, and so ran into a sort of 
mythology on this subject, as he does when he calls the 
logos, ‘‘ the most ancient son of God, and his ‘first-born 
betore the angels,” this is to be regarded as’ an extrava- 

_uiceoft speculation in which he was to be blamed, and 
‘not.amitated: but it ‘does not follow that the apostolic 
writings should exhibit no trace of such ‘of his ideas as 
were sober and rational. In the meantime we ma 
observe, by the way, that the speculations of the Jewish 
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writers of this school discover to us very plainly the 
sources of what is now called orthodox Christian theology. 
A personified divine and eternal logos,—called also the son of 
God and God, was a conception ready provided, before a 
word of the New Testament was written, in the works of 
Philo. We may therefore ask, what becomes of the 
notion that this doctrine is one derived from a divine 
revelation? They may say, if they will, that Revelation, 
by the apostle John, has confirmed it; but its invention 
and origin will still have to be sought among some of the 
most fanciful of human philosophists. 

But to return to my argument, though I remain clearly 
of opinion that the style of the proem of John has a 
tincture of the then prevalent speculations respecting the 
logos, yet I would submit that it was not in the way of. 
express adoption, or even imitation of any of those specu- 
lations. I would say that the logos of John is properly his 
own, and that the idea he has of it is truly Christian or 
evangelic, The writers referred to thought of the logos 
chiefly as the divine reason or wisdom operative in the 
creation, and at other times as that manifestation of God, 
sometimes called an angel, which was at sundry times 
‘made to the worthies of the Old Testament. But I appre- 
hend that when our apostle spoke of the Jogos he especially 
indicated that manifestation of God made in the person of 
Jesus Christ ; that divine life-giving energy which he had 
witnessed in his heavenly Master. His logos was therefore 
not precisely the same as that either of the Targumists or 
of Philo, yet they were sufficiently near akin to make it 
natural for him to borrow something of the style which 
those writers had already made current. 

I am, however willing, for the sake of argument, 
to abandon this position entirely. Let us quite forget the 
‘Targumists, Philo, and all their company. Let us set 
before us the writings of John himself, and direct our 
attention to them exclusively. Let us make the apostle 
his own interpreter. 

Every attentive reader of the New Testament must have 
observed the striking parallelism that exists, between the 
opening verses of John’s gospel, and those of his Catholic 
Epistle. For my own part, I have long been so much im- 

_ pressed with.this, that I have thought it safest, and most 
_gatisfactory, to take the latter as an authoritative commen; 
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on the former, and in this way to fix the sense where it 
would otherwise be undetermined. I will, therefore, now 
request the reader’s attention to a brief review of the 
subject in this particular light; and in so doing, I will 
suppose him to have these two passages of scriptufe open 
before him. 
There are several phrases in the opening of the gospel, 

whose sense is disputed, and which occur also in the 
opening of theepistle in a more determined signification: 
The first of these is en arkheh, ‘in the beginning.” The 
Photinian interpretation may admit, as varieties, two 
versions of this, i.e. either in the beginning of the world, 
or inthe beginning of the gospel. Few however, would 
deny that in theepistle, the corresponding phrase ‘‘ front 
the beginning,” reters pretty certainly to the latter. On 
this point, therefore, the Socinian and Photinian advocates 
may agree : here at least, I, for my own part, am happy to 
agree with Dr. C. I wish we could travel together a little 
further ; but here, alas, our ways diverge and we must 
part. The gospel speaks of the word which it says ‘was 
with God.” The epistle speaks of the word-of life, and 
adds that this eternal life was with the Father. Y assume 
then, that these three phrases, “ the word, the word of 
life, and the eternal life,” all designate one and the same 
thing, which thing at the beginning of the gospel events 
is declared to have been with God. As the Photinian 
advocate, I say that the apostle under these designations 
intended that manifestation ofthe Deity, or divine energetic 
quickening principle, which had been seen in Jesus, and 
to which the gospel owed its origin: Dr. C., as the adve- 
cate of the Socinian interpretation, considers him aé 
intending to designate Jesus Christ himself, in the cha- 
racter of “the appointed Revealer of the divine will, by 
whom God spake to mankind.” Referring then to the 
epistle, I have to ask, what sufficient reason there is in 
this latter passage, to take the phrase, “ the word of life,” 
and ‘* eternal life,” in so novel, and I may say unpre- 
eedented a signification, as is done if we take them as 
names of Jesus Christ? Can Dr. C. produce a single 
mstance from the whole New Testament of such a usage ? 
I would submit that in referring for illustration to the 
passage, ‘‘ I am the way, and the truth, and the life,” he 
appears tome not to obviate the real point of the objec 
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tion. Had our Lord said, “‘ I am the word,” or «I am the 
word of life,” there would not, in such phraseology, have 
been the slightest difficulty or impropriety. Nothing 
could be more easy or natural. 

So again, when the apostle says, ‘‘ when Christ, who 
ts our life, shall appear,” there is no difficulty. In such 
phrases, the terms word and life are not used as proper 
names, but in their common signification. There is merely 
the use of a common figure, in putting the abstract for 
the concrete. But where can we find a phrase like: this, 
“and the word said unto his disciples,” or, ‘and when 
the word saw her he had compassion on her?” Then, 
indeed, we might admit that the terms could be taken as 
appellatives of Jesus. 

I do therefore submit, that the acceptation of the term, 
the word, in this passage, as a designation of Christ, that 
is, in a personal sense, is not only gratuitous and uncalled 
for, but absolutely unwarranted and inadmissible, whether 
it be resorted to by the orthodox or Socinian interpreter. 
I cannot but think, that a candid and unprejudiced reader 


would readily concede that the passage in the epistle has —- 


very decidedly not a personal signification; and by this 
standard I interpret the gospel. 

Dr. C. will excuse my observing that I cannot at all 
congratulate him on his proposed amendment on So- 
cinus in the opening words, ‘‘In the beginning he 
was the word.” Though it a little eases one difficulty, it 
appears to me to involve another far greater ; nothing less 
than an absolutely inadmissible grammatical solecism: a 
verb without a subject either expressed or implied. He 
refers to the abrupt commencement of the epistle, ‘* That 
which we have heard ;” but I think irrelevantly, because 
the first and second persons necessarily determine their 
subject, which the third person does not. But waiving 
this objection, as the relief afforded by the proposed plan’ 
will not extend to the parallel passage of the epistle, I think 
that alone would render it of little avail ta the argument. 
» With respect to the inferior sense of the word theos, 
God, as Dr. C. has not met my objection, [ must repeat 
it. All his illustrations are derived from the Hebrew 
Scriptures of the Old Testament; not one has been, nor 
I believe, can be drawn, from the original text of the New. 
If in all other passages the Christian Scriptures invariably 
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confine the name of God to the Supreme Being, surely a 
most forcible presumption arises that such is its significas 
tion inthis passage likewise. is 
Equally inadmissible I must still regard the Socinian 
acceptation of the word ginomai, as used in the third and 
tenth verses. It is perfectly true that it is frequently em- 
ployed ‘* to denote a change of state ;” but then, I must 
submit, that it is justin the same way as our own words to 
become, and to be made, are used to denote a change of 
state. Such phrases as to become happy, or to be made 
white, imply achange of state. But as we cannot use the 
simple phrases to become, or to be made, as equivalents to, 
to become new, or to be made new, nO More can we so use 
the word ginomai. The phrase, ho kosmos di’ autou egeneto, 
cannot therefore, I apprehend, mean‘ the world was formed 
anew by him,” any more than its proper and literal trans- 
Jation, viz. the world was made by him, can have such a 
meaning. If, in any context, the simple phrase ‘‘ was 
made,” would have the force of ‘“‘ was made anew,” so 
might the word egeneto, but no otherwise. To be born, 
produced, made, done, or come to pass, all these I take to 
be the standard and current meanings of this word. If, as 
Dr. C. observes, we do not happen. to find in John’s 
gospel the application of this term to the original creation 
exceptin this passage, the reason is, I apprehend, very sim- 
ple, viz. that the original creation is very rarely in this book 
the subject matter of discourse. Wherever in other parts of 
Scripture it is so, then this word is freely used. Thus in 
Genesis, for ‘and there was light,” we find hai egeneto fows. 
And in the epistle to the Hebrews, 11, 3, for *‘ the things 
which are seen were not made of things which do appear,” 
we have inthe original ‘‘ meh ek fainomenown ta blepomena 
gegonenai.” In short, I conceive that this use of the 
word is so completely proper.and common as to be beyond 
criticism; and I cannot but think it singular that. the 
same parties who raise objections to this version of it, 
should at the same moment be found proposing, as 
substitute, a rendering so bold and unusual, not to say 
unparalleled, as that of ‘‘ to be made or formed anew,” 
. Whether, however, in the third verse the words, panta 
di’ autow egeneto, refer to natural things or to the gospel, 
and whether they should be rendered, all things were 
made by it, or all things were done by it, seems to me 
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rather uncertain. Here the epistle does not come to our 
aid; I will own, however, that I lean to the latter sense 
and rendering, which gives the account of the logos an 
evangelic reference throughout. It may also be a ques- 
tion whether this third verse was not intended to refer 
directly to God, and not to the word at all. I see no 
objection toits being rendered thus :—“ all things weredone 
by him i.e. God, and without him was not any thing done 
that has been done :” in the sense, that God was the author 
of all the evangelic transactions. There is certainly no 
material critical objection to this interpretation, and I am 
not sure that itdoes not better harmonize the whole pasgage 
than any other. I do not, however, pretend to decide in 
its favor, nor think it at all essential to my argument. | 

I do not observe that Dr. C. brings any other objection 
against the Photinian sense except the charge of vagueness. 
That there is some foundation for this charge J shall not 
attempt to deny, yet I wonder that it should be deemed of 
So much weight as to overbalance the formidable critical 
objections that lie both against the orthodox and Socinian 
schemes. But let we ask, is this vagueness of sense so 
great as is represented? Taking the terms, the word and 
the word of life, as indicative of that divine energy or 
supernatural principle, which had been manifested in the 
person of Christ, which had dwelt and wrought in him, and 
concerning which the apostle says, that they had seen and 
heard, and handled; ¥ cannot perceive that the sense is 
very vague. It is very nearly paralleled by the words of 
Feter to Cornelius. ‘‘ The word which God sent to the 
children of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ, that 
word ye know, which came though all Galilee, &c.” Here 
we see the word which dwelt in Jesus well distinguished 
from his person, though the conception is plainer and lower 
than that of John. But perhaps the complaint of vagueness 
may be chiefly intended against the assertion, twice repeated, 
that ‘“‘ the word was with God:’ paraphrased in the 
epistle by, ‘ the life was with the Father.” The meaning 
I take to be, that God was the source and author of the 
gospel, of the works of Christ, and of the eternal life which 
he made known, and in his resurrection exhibited. I ask 
again, whether this meaning be so very vague ? Nor do I 
perceive that the phrases, in the beginning the life was 
with the Father, or the word was with God; are very 
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unsuitable to convey it, though I freely confess that they are 
not so trite and obvious as some others that might have been 
employed. Butthe force of the expression lies in contrast : 
the word or life was in the beginning with God, but after- 
wards was manifested. 
To judge fairly of the merits of the Photinian interpreta- 
tion’ we must consider its main scope and drift. This, it 
cannot be denied, is a grand and significant one. It is to 
assert, in the most strong and emphatic sense, the divine 
agency and presence in the events of the gospel: that the 
whole transaction, from the beginning to the end, was not 
of man nor by. man, but. by God, even the Father, manifest- 
ing himself in life-giving power and grace, by Jesus Christ. 
If it should be perceived that this is not only the import of 
this passage, but the leading and favorite idea of the -writer 
throughout his works, our view of it will be further confirmed. 

The Photinian and Socinian schemes must on the. whole 
be regarded rather as diversities of interpretation than of 
doctrine. Yet I think not entirelyso. I think the Pho- 
tinian interpretation will ever convey an impression of a 
eertain mysterious dignity and divinity about the person of 
Christ, which will not be found to accompany the Socinian. 
And this I think a great advantage on the side of the former. 

I must now for the present take leave of my opponent in 
the present cause, but whom I am proud to call my friend, 
with every sentiment of respect, assured as I am that noth- 
ing is dearer to his heart than the cause of truth and pure 
Christianity. 

5 Eb AEE oS 


BRIEF NOTES ON BENTHAM'S DEONTOLOGY. 


13.—Here isa useful thought, eloquently expressed : 
‘There is a source of enjoyment in words not listened to 
by others ; in recitations and soliloquies ; in viva voce com- 
position ; in reading aloud when no one is present but the 
reader. For. if the art of chasing grief be often unsuccess- 
fully practised, in supplanting thoughts of grief by thoughts 
less ‘painful, the instrument of language will sometimes 
prove a valuable auxiliary ; and it frequently happens, when 
our own mind is unable to furnish ideas of pleasure with 
which to drive out the impressions of pain, these ideas may 
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‘be found in the writings of others, and those writings will 
probably havea more potent influence when utterance is 
given tothem. To a mind rich in the stores of literature 
rand philosophy, some thought appropriate to the calming 
of sorrow, or the brightening of joy, will scarcely fail to 
-present itself, clothed in the attractive language of some 
favourite writer, and when emphatic expression is given 
to it, its power may be considerably increased. Poetry 
-often lends itself to this benignant purpose, and where 
sound and sense, truth and harmony, benevolence and 
-eloquence, are allied, happy indeed are their influences.” 
(Vol. ii, p. 119.) To my humble judgment, it is not in 
its peculiar philosophy, but in the great number of such 
isolated passages as this, containing profound and acute 
‘remarks, or beautiful and interesting illustrations of 
moral wisdom, that the sole value of the ‘‘ Deontology” 
consists. 
14.—The third chapter of this second volume of the 
“ Deontology,” treats of extra-regarding prudence,—such 
is the new name which this ingenious philosopher, in the 
true spirit of his system, has invented for the old virtue 
of benevolence. After a few introductory paragraphs, we 
-are favoured with the following valuable piece of dogma- 
tical instruction: ‘ Dream not that men will move their 
little finger to serve you, unless their advantage in so 
doing be obvious to them. Men never did so, and never 
-will, while human nature is made of its present materials. 
But they will desire to serve you, when by so domg they 
can serve themselves; and the occasions on which they 
can serve themselves by serving you are multitudinous.’’ 
(Vol. ii, p. 183.) The selfish theory of virtue, as some 
-have termed it, (whether justly or not,) has often been 
broadly and openly stated by preceding authors; but 
“never, perhaps, in a way so manifestly false, and so 
libellous towards human nature. It has indeed been 
frequently represented,—in general, I believe, with a 
considerable degree of error and oversight in the repre- 
-sentation,—that men are always secretly influenced, 
_unconsciously actuated, in what they call deeds of kindness 
to others, by some gratification which they themselves 
derive from performing such deeds. But I do not recollect 
. that any previous speculator on these subjects has had the 
courage to affirm, that no man ever has, ever will, ever 
Q 
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ean, render a kindness to his fellow-man, unless his own 
advantage in so doing be owvious TO HIM at the time. 
In thus stating his doctrine the author has, in my opinion, 
enabled every human being, endued with a decent portion 
of virtue, by simply consulting his own consciousness, to 
perceive at once its atter falsehood. As long as the advo- 
cates of this theory talked only of certain hidden and 
unconscious motives, of a self-gratifying nature, which 
they said were the secret sources of all benevolent action, 
it was not so easy to disprove their assertion, though few 
might be inclined to believe it. When, however, I am told 
that the self-regarding motive of every benevolent deed is 
manifest to the agent’s own mind, -that my generous 
friend or benefactor must have his own advantage in 
serving me made obvious to him, before he will lift up his 
little finger to benefit me,—I confess myself staggered by 
such a doctrine ; and I cannot help asking, if it be possible 
that all mankind have hitherto been'so egregiously deluded 
in this matter? I hopeit is not mere prejudice which leads 
me to rejoice in the conviction, that the vulgar opinion on 
this subject, is at least a nearer approach to the truth than 
this assumedly profound dogma. I am aware of the kind 
of answer which may be made to these objections. It 
will be said, that=he who performs an act of service 
to his brother man, though he may expect to reap 
no outward, tangible benefit to himself, yet he is con- 
scious of a certain internal gratification of sentiment and 
feeling, and that this enjoyment is the motive to his actions. 
I readily grant that there is such an inward, conscious 
pleasure, attendant upon kind and generous deeds; but I 
utterly deny that the enjoyment.of this pleasure is, and 
must be, the object which the benevolent person has in 
view ; I utterly deny that even this ‘‘ advantage” must be 
‘* obvious” to the mind of the agent, before he will “‘ move 
his little finger” to serve his fellow creature ; lutterly deny 
that he would experience this self-gratification at all, if 
the advantage of enjoying it were the direct purpose of his 
conduct. No; his pure and sincere aim must be the good 
of others; this must be the sole motive and purpose 
obviously actuating his mind ;—and then, to the exercise 
of this benevolent faculty, principle or sentiment, (for we 
need not dispute about names,) to this exercise of virtue, 
the Creator of man, by the wise constitution of the human 
mind, has attached the recompense of exquisite meral 
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pleasure. If, however, the attainment of this pleasure 
were to be made at all the object sought after,—then, just 
so far as this was the case, it would not be the principle of 
benevolence that was in activity, but some other principle 
of our nature, and the proper gratifications of benevolent 
conduct would not be attained. But the explanation of 
these matters belongs to a profounder philosophy,—a 
philosophy at once more exact and more spiritual, than 
any with which the deontologist betrays the slightest 
acquaintance. 

15.— And after all, we have nothing to do with 
motives. Ifbad motives produce good actions, so much 
the better for society; and if good motives produce bad 
actions, so much the worse.” (Vol. ii, p. 154.) Who 
has nothing to do with motives? If the author means that 
legislators and civil judges, in ordaining and executing 
penalties for offences against society, ought not to presume” 
upon the motives of men, but to deal only with overt acts 
and their manifest consequences, there is then certainly 
much truth in his observation. But is it possible the. 
author can seriously intend to affirm, that as moralists, as 
judges of virtwe, we have nothing to do with motives ?And 
does he really expect the world to admit this monstrous 
paradox? Is an action morally the same, whether it 
spring from motives of kindness or of malignity, provided’ 
the outward consequences should turn out, (of course 
unexpectedly,) to be the same? This would be indeed, 
as thesystem of deontology truly is, amorality in which there 
is nothing moral. A machine of wood or iron, if it were 
so constructed as to work painful or pleasurable effects 
upon men’s feelings, would be then as moral as a 
Howard, or as immoral as a Thurtell. If the motives, 
the views, intentions, and feelings of the mind, in which 
conduct originates, have nothing to do with the morality of 
the conduct, I must acknowledge myself wholly incapable 
of discerning in what respect moral actionsessentially differ 
from all others. That we cannot infallibly judge of men’s 
secret motives, is quite certain; but the obseryation is 
neither very novel, nor very much to the purpose. 
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“ Reflections on the Principles and Evidences of Christi- 
amity; in which the Resurrection of our Saviour to 
Everlasting Life is shewn to be the Pattern of a corres- 
ponding Blessing to be extended to Mankind, according 
to the Order of their Moral Proficiency. By THomas 
Pine. London: R. Hunter, St. Paul’s Chureh Yard.” 


_ We must needs declare, as honest critics, that we think 
the very beginning of this book is bad. But let not 
worthy Mr. Pine, if this observation should meet his eye, 
be at all offended with us for saying so :—we think nearly 
all the rest of the book is exceedingly good. Seriously, 
we cannot but feel that the author has been rather 
infelicitous in the choice of his title to this sensible and 
interesting little yolume. No one, from merely reading 
the title-page, could form any just conception of the 
peculiar theme whieh is here treated of with much in- 
sgenuity,. and many highly valuable, if not some original 
views. of it, ably developed. Mr. Pine’s bookseller has 
sewn more tact in this matter; for he has labelled the 
volume on the outside, ‘‘ BLessincs or THE REsURREC- 
tion.” This is the proper subject of the author's 
remarks. He thinks that the very nature of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and the peculiar relations of that event to 
the hopes and destiny of mankind at large, have been 
hitherto very imperfectly understood by modern christians 
in general; and we are decidedly of his opinion, on all 
the main points of his argument. We believe that there 
is an importance, a beauty and a power, in the true 
scriptural views of Life and Death, the Resurrection and 
Immortality, as connected with the existenceof moral evil, 
which have seldom yet been adequately comprehended, 
bat which, when they are fully comprehended, will be 
found to be no less. captivating to the imagination and 
affecting to the heart, than any of the most favourite 
tenets of orthodoxy, whilst they have the advantage of 
being infinitely more reasonable, more worthy of the 
character of God, and more blessed in their influence on 
the character of allsincere believers. Mr. Pine seems ta 
be a plain, but clear and strong-minded man; and by 2 
diligent, persevering study of the Scriptures, under the 
guidance of an unfettered judgment, he has arrived at 
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conclusions on this momentous ‘subject which are hidden 
from the eyes of many a learned but prejudiced divine. 
Our space will not allow us to giveany thing like a perfect 
analysis of the contents of his volume. . We can truly say, 
however, that we have been much instructed and gratified 
by perusing it. The author's philosophy, in some places, 
we fear may be open to objections not easily removed ; but 
these are obscure and difficult speculations. We earnestly 
recommend to the attention of free inquirers his moral 
and scriptural views of Death and the Resurrection, as 
being, in all chief particulars, those which, we are per- 
‘suaded constitute the glory of the Gospel. 

It is difficult to make an extract which shall give a just 
impression of the general merits of the work. Perhaps 
the following may not be an unfavourable specimen of the 
author’s style of reasoning. Having stated, asa conclu- 
sion from some preceding observations, that “ it is 
apparent that life and immortality are the blessing of 
religion and virtue, and that mortality, with its attendant 
physical evils, are the inseparable concomitants of moral 
turpitude,”—he says :— 

abet. ips 

*‘ To this conelusion it will probably be objected, that life, 
death, and even the assurance of immortality, being common to 
all men, can form no distinction between individuals according to 
their respective characters; and that it is indeed evident that the 
evils of mortality,—infirmity, sickness, disease, and death,—are 
dealt out to mankind with little regard to their several degrees 
either of moral worth or turpitude. The general fact must he 
admitted, though with many qualifications ariz:ing from the 
manifest influence- of temperance, moderation, prudence and 
general virtue, upon the preservation and enjoyment of life, and 
of their opposites in exaggerating the contrary evils. This general 
fact, however, but illustrates the principle that all men in the 
present state are involved in similar imperfections, moral as well 
as physical, and that in their connection with a future life, the latter 
‘are the necessary correctives of the former, with regard to all. It 
is in agreement with this position, that the Apostle Paul observes, 
that “ all have sinned afd tatlen short of the glory of God ;” and 
that a common sentence of ‘‘ condemnation hath come upon all 
men, for that all have sinned.” And, indeed, this is the position 
on which the Gospel is founded; it.is.a promise of deliverance 
from death to life on the ground of the Divine grace or favour, 
whereby the act of condemnation is removed, and all mankind are 
recalled to the blessings of vital being. Death, it is true, is to a 
certain extent indiscriminate; it not only involves all, but in 
some cases its evils press with “peculiar weight on amiable and 
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even exemplary characters ; but this circumstance serves; only to 
evince its necessary connexion with a future life in order to the 
carrying forward and completion of the Divine purposes. To those 
whose faith and constancy have been tried and exalted by un~ 
miérited' tribulations, whose robes have thus been ‘‘washed white in 
the blood of the lamb,” that is, who have maintained their 
Christian purity under similar trials to those which Christ 
endured, the transcendent blessing of everlasting life, will be the 
immediate result of their resurrection. On such there will be no 
*¢ judement,”’ no apportioning of some share in the discipline of a 
second mortality, for the correction of any moral errors, or for 
the further purification of their virtues ; but they ‘ will pass’’ at 
once “ from death unto life.” Those, on the other hand, on whom 
the discipline of this mortality has not completed its work, and 
whose characters neither the assurance nor the realization of 
deliverance from this death could elevate to sufficient purity to 
obtain a final deliverance from further discipline, must be sub- 
jected to such additional trials ina second state of mortality a8 
will be severally apportioned by an unerring tribunal to their re+ 
spective demerits, and will operate effectually in subduing their ini- 
quities, and terminate in the absolute annihilation of death itself!’ 


“ Necessity of Popular Education, asa National Object; 
with Hints on the Treatment of Criminals, and Obser- 
vations on Homicidal Insanity. By James Simpson, 

_ Advocate. . Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black, 
Longman Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 
London, 1834.” 


Tue subject of popular, universal, real education, is 
one to, which we have often adverted in our pages, from a 
strong conviction that it is the social ‘‘ desiderate” (to 
quote a word from this author,) of the age in which we 
liye. In the absence of this, nothing will avail to remove, 
or even materially to mitigate, the many grievous and 
threatening evils, under which society, in its present 
state, is labouring. Legislators may make new laws and 
modify old ones, political economists may speculate on 
the origin and distribution of national wealth, the clergy 
may preach contentment and submission, and’ philan- 
throphists may print and sell books of “useful knowledge ;” 
but nothing will serve to calm and regenerate society, 
unless the people are educated; by. which we certainly 
mean, that they should not only be taught to read and 
write, but truly instructed and trained, both intellectually 
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and morally,ina manner suitable to their human nature, 
to their peculiar necessities-as-a class, and to their now 
altered: position in the commonwealth. Every indication 
that this subject is beginning to occupy that share-of 
public attention which its importance demands, and espe- 
cially that it is calling forth the energies of minds capable 
of grasping it,—every such indication we hail with earnest 
delight. We agree with the author that ‘the object 
presses,” and we have faith in his prediction, that‘ it is 
shortly destined to rouse the attention of the most careless 
and inobservant dweller in the land.” Many writers, 
good, bad, and indifferent, have lately published their 
thoughts on popular education ; but in our humble judg- 
ment, the present writer is entitled to the palm of superiority 
in an infinite. degree. James Simpson, Advocate, has 
here chosen a noble theme, and right nobly has he treated 
it. He is surely a ‘ radical” on this subject; but then 
he is. a ‘ philosophical radical.” His views are bold, 
enlightened, comprehensive, and thoroughly benevolent. 
His book is as pure as infancy from any staiir of- party or 
sectarian prejudice. He unites an exact knowledge of 
particulars, with a masterly power of generalization, in a 
way which istruly admirable. This book ought to be ia 
the hands of all who wish to be prepared for acting a 
decided and an honest part,in the public agitation which 
this question must shortly undergo. Mr. Simpson is any 
thing but vague and theoretic. In his seventh chapter he 
has given an elaborate and detailed plan for a system of 
national popular education, The author thus eloquently 
concludes :— 


“Tt is exploded drivelling to call this a levelling of all distinctions. 
Ne-distinction’ of God's appointment, none that ought to exist in 
well constituted society, none on which Christianity does not 
frown, will or can be levelled. Worth and talent, and even wealth 
duly regulated, will ever continue to distinguish their possessors ; 
and these wil! suffer no diminution, no degradation, by the eleva- 
tion of a once neglected suffering mass to a higher level of temporal 
enjoyment, and eternal hope, than they actually occupy. The 
Mountain will tower above the sea, as it towered primevally, 
although the valley below, once a noisome swamp, be elevated, 
purified, and enriched, by the alluvial stream; and human _ dis- 
tinctions, of God's, and not man’s, creating, will point upwards to 
their native heaven, not less that the social region, which they at 
once adorn and bless, has risen around them in all the elevation, 
and all the sunshine, and all the verdure of prosperity, of virtue, 
and of peace,”’ 
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GOOD NEWS FROM OUR EMANCIPATED COLONIES. 


Iw our last number, we expressed our gratification at 
the favourable accounts received from the West Indies, 
since the new Bill for the Abolition of Slavery had come 
into operation, and our earnest hope, that the gloomy 
predictions which many of the enemies of abolition 
hazarded on this subject, were not likely to be realized. 
Since that time we have been favoured with the following 
extracts from a letter written by a gentleman in the island 
of St. Vincent, the manager of three estates, containing 
about 700 negroes. Our readers may rely on the perfect 
respectability of the quarter from which this. information 
is derived ; and we are sure they will participate with us 
in the delight which it is calculated to afford :—* 


St. Vincent, August 6, 1834. 


** So far I have proved correct in my expectations of 
peace and quietness after the lst of August under the new 
system, but certainly I had not the slightest idea that the 
negroes would have worked with far more spirit and good. 
humour now, than they did three months ago; yet such 
is. the case on the Estates. We have commenced the 
new system at the wish of the negroes, by working from 
six a.M. to half-past three p.m. and then breaking off, being 
nine hours and a half, of which half an hour is allowed 
for breakfast. The first day, in eight hours, the Gang 
did more work than they used to do in ten hours; and 
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* The gentleman in St. Vincent from whom this communication. 
comes, is very anxious to get out a few respectable English families, 
(a man, his wife, and one or two children,) as agricultural 
labourers, thinking that the example of English industry in the 
cultivation of the land, would have a good effect in raisine the 
negro character. Any industrious individuals disposed to accept 
this offer, would have fair wages, employment ensured. to 
them, and for six months a house and provision grounds rent free. 
They must be thoroughly respectable, and bound not to drink 
spirits when in the country. If any of our readers should know of 
persons willing to emigrate on these conditions, we shall be happy 
to be the channel of communicating, on their behalf, with our 
friend who is deputed to send such men to St, Vincent. Epir. 
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yesterday, and to-day, they have done as well as I could 
desire. If this spirit continues, we shall have no falling 
off in our sugar crops, although we shall have to pay 
money in crop-time, for extra hours to take the crop off. 
Weare more pleased in this island at the favourable and 
contented feeling among the negroes, as in Grenada a 
great spirit of discontent has arisen. On one estate cer- 
tainly here, a few individual cases of misconduct have 
occurred, but that must have been expected under any 
circumstances: in this particular quarter, not one such 
case has yet occurred. The nurses, with young babies, 
who must now work seven hours a day, instead of four 
and a half, (which we only required of them formerly,) 
expressed a little discontent, but they have confined their 
remonstrances to words.” 

‘* All the different masters agreed at the request of the 
’ Governor, to make that day (August Ist,) a holiday, and 
notwithstanding the prophecies and pressages of many an 
ancient planter, of the time which would be thereby 
afforded the negroes for hatching plots against his 
Majesty’s faithful Buckras; yet the day passed off on the 
whole island without a single instance, as far as I have’ 
heard, of even disorderly conduct. Could any one 
promise so much for 19,000 Scotch or English suddenly’ 
emancipated from the bonds of slavery, or even unex- 
pectedly favoured with a holiday? All the Wesleyan’ 
Chapels were crowded, and on the negroes begged 
that Mr. , the schoolmaster, might perform divine 
service, which accordingly took place at the Sick-house, ' 
and about 400 people from different estates in the neigh- 
bourhood attended there. The New Law, or King’s Law,’ 
was explained to all the estates negroes by the three 
King’s Magistrates previously to the first of August, which 
greatly assisted in quieting their minds.” “ 

Mr. ——, I have no doubt will answer remarkably well 
as schoolmaster,” (for the establishment of infant schools.) 
“ He has commenced at , and has 70 pupils from 
the estate. The negroes are quite delighted at his having’ 
come out, and Ben,” (one of the negroes,) “to day offered. 
to pay for the instruction given to his child if I chose, 
I, of course,. told him that was not necessary, but, that: 
if he offered any presents of vegetables or fowls to Mrj 
Lee, I should feel obliged, whicl he said he would do. 
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NEW PUBLICATION. 


Tue Rev. J. R. Buarp has put forth a prospectus of a 
New Monthly Publication, (to commence on the Ist of 
January, 1835,) to be entitled the ‘‘ Curistran TEACHER, 
under the sanction of Unitarian Ministers in Manchester, 
Liverpool, and other places in the North of England. 
We have nodoubt that Mr. Beard and his co-adjutators 
are convinced of the usefulness of their undertaking, and 
we are sure they have ability to conduct it in a very 
efficient manner. The following resolutions on the subject 
have been sent to us :— 


At a Monthly Meeting of the Ministers of Manchester 
and its vicinity, held at the Kev. R. Smethurst’s, Stand,on 
Tuesday, August 19th, 1834, it was resolved,— ; 

Ist. That this Meeting, feeling the importance of such 
a Periodical, as is contemplated in the prospectus put 
forth by the Rev. J. R. Beard, do feel it their duty to 
recommend to the public the raising of a Guarantee Fund 
of £200, to preserve him from the risk of loss, for 3 years. 

2nd. That the Revds. W. Johns, J. G. Robberds, 
J. J. Taylor, and W. Gaskell, be appointed a Committee 
to draw up the recommendation referred to in the preceding 
resolution. 93! 

In accordance with the foregoing resolutions, we, whose 
names are subscribed, respectfully invite that portion of 
the public, which may be friendly to the publication pro- 
jected by the Rev. J: R. Beard, to assist in bringing it 
out, without pecuniary risk to the Editor, by raising a 
Guarantee Fund of £200, in shares of one or two pounds 
each, to the amount of which the parties so contributing 
shall be liable for the space of 3 years; in which time, it 
is conceived, the experiment will be fully tried, whether 
such a publication will be able to maintain itself. And 
we now take the liberty of announcing, that we shall be 
happy to receive from individuals friendly to the under- 
taking, any sums, which they may be willing to contribute 
as their share towards carrying it into execution. 

An early answer is required, which may be sent to 
Mr. Forrest’s, Bookseller, Manchester, for either W, Johns, 
J.G. Robberds, J. J. Tayler, or W. Gaskell. 


Manchester, September 10th, 1834. 
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SOMERSET AND DORSET UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Somerset and Dorset Unitarian 
Association, was held at Yrovit, on Thursday, September 18th 
‘The introductory services of the morning were conducted by the 
Rev. Wm. James, of Bridgewater, and the Rev. S. Walker of 
Crewkerne. An excellent discourse on ist Cor. 13c. 10v.was preached 
by the Rev. E. Whitfield, of Ilminster, After the morning services 
the business of the Association was transacted. Several resolutions 
were adopted having for their ohject the increased efficiency of 
the Society, and the diffusion of religioas knowledge oy the cir- 
culation of tracts. About 40 of the friends and members of the 
Association dined together, when many interesting subjects con- 
‘nected with the progress of Unitarianism were introduced to the 
notice of the Meeting by the several speakers of the afternoon. 
In the evening avery impressive sermon from Ist Cor. ldc, lv., 
“* Moreover brethren J] declare unto you the Gospel which L 
preached unto you,” explanatory of the views of Unitarians was 
delivered by the Rev J. Murch, of Bath. Both services were 
attended by large audiences. In the evening the Chapel was 
literally crowded. Seldom indeed has it been our lot to witness 
‘a more harmonious and spirit-stirring Meeting. We trust that its 
effects will be as beneficial and extensive as the proceedings of the 
day warrant us in anticipating, ‘The next Meeting will be held a¢ 
Crewkerne, on Good Friday, April 17, when the Rev. J. Murch 
will be the preacher. 


OBITUARY —Sir Rose Price. 


‘This gentleman died in September last at his seat, Trengwainton, 
near Penzance, in his 65th year. A painful complaint had for 
some time past been encroaching on his comforts, and restrained 
him from those active occupations and diversions in which through 
life he had delighted. His father, Mr. Price, long resided at 
Penzance, a gentleman of much influence and high character, and 
possessed of considerable estates in the neighbourbood. These Sir 
Rose inherited and enlarged, and influenced by a strong attach- 
‘ment to the scenes of his youth, he chose his permanent abode 
amongthem. Inheriting also a large property in Jamaica, he bad 
in early life paid a visit to that island, in order to form a personal 
acquaintance with the circumstances of such estates, and especially 
of the slaves upon them. In the welfare of these unfortunate 
beings he took a sincere interest, and though not a decided eman- 
cipator, he was anxious to adopt all such measures as appeared to 
him feasible for ameliorating their condition. His general habits 
of life were those of an energetic country gentleman, an impartial 
and active magistrate, a judicious landlord, a great planter, and 
a keen sportsman. These characteristics, of course, he shared with 
many, but the strong turn for theological studies which in his 
_Jatter years he combined with them, .was something more 
’ peculiar to himself, 

Some efforts that were made in the neighbourhood towards the 
conversion of the Jews, who are rather numerous in Penzance, and 
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have a synagogue and burial) ground, drew his attention to the 
points of controversy between them and Christians. This led 
him toa particular study of the theology of the Old Testament, 
ov which ground of course the battle was fought, and the result 
was a conviction which never left him, that in the controversy 
with the ancient people of God, modern Christians have somewhat 
to learn as wellas to teach. In short, be became convineed that 
the received doctrine of the Trinity was entirely unscriptural, and 
contrary, not only to the Old T estament, but to the New. Much 
reading and study confirmed him in this Opinion, and he was not 
a man to smother such a conviction in his own breast. He avowed 
fearlessly and zealously his sentiments on this subject on all occa- 
sions, and as may be supposed brought on himself no small share 
ef censure and obloquy from many quarters, but especially from 
the neighbouring clergy, who affected or felt the greatest horror 
and consternation, The press and the pulpit were moved, and 
the courtesies of private life interrupted. To the Cornish and 
their clergy the subject was nearly new, and some of the latter in 
the publications they then put forth evinced at once their bitterness 
and ignorance. ‘+The Socinian,” said one of them, “* who scarce 
believes that there is a God, is a terrible animal.” The misrepre- 
sentation and ignorance prevailing induced Dr. Barbam, a physician 
then practising at Penzance, to advocate what he considered truth 
in a pamphlet, entitled ‘THE Unitarian Doctrine Brizriy 
STATED,” which led to further controversy. No clamor, however, 
or obluquy, could influence Sir Rose Price to alter or dissemble the 
opinions which he had embraced ona sincere conviction of their 
truth, and he continued to profess them to the end ofhis life, 

Sir Rose Price was made a baronet in 1814. He had married 
Miss Lambert, a lady of distinguished sense and beauty, daughter 
-ofa gentleman of large property in Ireland; by her he had a 
large family both of sons and daughters, but had to lament her 
Joss while many of them were yet young. ‘ : 

Sir Rose finding his end approach called his children around 
him and bade them farewell. The next evening, retiring into the 
yoom which had been his lady’s, he sank into a chair, Saying, 
‘© Teommit all things to God;” soon after he dropped into a state 
ef sleep or insensibility, which continued till the next morning, 
when he quietly expired. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dr. Carpenter's paper reached us too late Sor insertion in 
the present number, but shall certainly appear in the 
next. We have also received the favours Of TRE. 
C.L W.; and “* An Hutchesonian.”’ 


Te eee 
ERRATUM. 


In the hurry of Printing off the Advertisement on the cover 
the last number, the name of Rev. James Mortimer was given to 
the preacher of the admirable sermon before the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, Muy 2\st, 1834, Au our readers 


may not know, though most of them must, that it should have been 
-§ The Rev, James Martineau »of Liverpool,” 
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DIFFICULTIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
SCRIPTURES. 


Ir has often struck us, that many good Christians are 
actuated by a most blind and unnecessary zeal for the 
‘belief of every thing related in the Jewish Scriptures. 
They are unreasonable—indeed they are unconsionable,— 
in their demands upon the faith of the thinking portion of 
mankind, on these obscure and difficult subjects. On 
the other side, there are some persons who, being scep- 
tically disposed, appear to be influenced by an equally 
‘unreasonable, indiscriminating spirit of contempt, for the 
greater part of these writings. Perhaps, therefore, a few 
general hints on the subject may not be entirely useless 
towards leading the minds of both classes of persons, 
Cif such there should be amongst our readers) to consider 
these things in a more dispassionate manner. 

It is proper to inquire, first, how far any belief at all 
in the authenticity and truth of the Jewish Scriptures, 
is of necessity connected with our faith as Christians ? 
The unavoidable answer surely is, that, to a certain ex- 
tent, there is a necessary, indissoluble connexion between 
Judaism and Christianity. As professors of the Gospel, 
we are deeply concerned in many. of the leading parti- 
culars of the Old Testament history. The mission of 
‘Moses and of the Prophets prepared the. way for the 
coming of the Messiah, There is very little truth, very 
little. meaning, in many parts of the Gospel, unless it_ be 
considered as the completion of a series of Divine. dis- 
pensations, of which the calling of Abraham, and the 
establishment of the Jewish nation under the Mosaic in- 
stitutions, must be regarded as the principal events. Our 
-Lord himself was one of that people. He reverenced and 
-obseryed those religious practices of his country, which 
-were confessedly founded on the especial injunctions of 
-Heaven. -He referred the Jews to: Moses, as their divine 
Lawgiver, and declared that he was come to fulfil the 
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divine predictions of their Prophets. Christianity, there- 
fore, is the sequel to Judaism; or rather, it is the con- 
summation of that great scheme of Providence, for the in- 
struction of mankind in the knowledge of divine and 
spiritual things, of which Judaism was only the com- 
mencement. 

Plainly, therefore, it is obligatory on us Christians, in 
duty and consistency, to aknowledge the truth of those 
supernatural and extra-natural-dealings of God with the 
chosen descendants of Abraham, which are recorded in 
the Old Testament. 

But when this principle has been fully admitted, it still 
remains to be considered how far it carries us. Does it 
oblige us to believe, without doubt or hesitation, the per- 
fect accuracy of every thing related in any one book, or 
any one portion, of the Jewish writings? Because we 
believe, on the most ample evidence, that God declared 
his will and gave his commandments to the people. of 
Israel, that by the instrumentality of inspired men, he set 
up a peculiar economy, partly civil, and partly religious, 
under which that people were governed for many years, 
_ and by that means were preserved from the idolatry into 

which all other nations fell ;—-and because we believe that 
the authentic history of these communications is contained 
in the books of the Old Testament, together with a large 
account Of their influence upon the conduct and character 
‘of the people to whom they were made, through many 
generations ;—because we believe this, on the most 
ample evidence, is it therefore absolutely essential to our 
consistency, that we should believe implicitly in the literal 
truth of every thing that happens to be told in all these 
numerous and various writings, from Genesis to Malachi ? 
We must freely confess that we do not see this necessity, 
We do not feel the force of this obligation. We are firm 
believers in the divine authority of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, We have no doubt of the especial interference of 
God in the affairs of that people. We allow the inspira- 
tion of the prophets. We admit the miraculous deliver- 
ances and punishments, the particular providential disci- 
-pline, to which the Almighty made that chosen people 
subject, with a view to establish them in the knowledge 
and profession of the true religion. But we do not see 
how this imposes upon us the obligation of making every 
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thing that is told, or mentioned, ia the ancient books of the 
Hebrew people, a part of our own solemn religious 
elief. Let us be shown how this follows, as a fair and 
natural consequence, from our admission of the divine 
origin of the Mosaic economy, and we will begin seriously 
to consider the demand which it makes upon our under- 
standings and our feelings. But until this be done, 
until the link is clearly poimted out to us which connects 
the one with the other, we must take the liberty of doubt- 
ing if any such connection really exists. And this we 
do without any immediate design to make use of the 
liberty ourselves, respecting particular parts of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. | We do it simply for the sake of 
maintaining the general principle, in case any serious 
believers in Christianity wish to make use of this liberty. 
We maintain that they have a perfect right to do so, and 
ate chargeable with no inconsistency if they feel it to be 
necessary or expedient in any particular case. Their 
general faith in the divinity of the Jewish religion need 
not be in the slightest degree weakened by the exercise 
of this freedom. Why should it? How can it, if it be 
built upon a solid and 1ational foundation ? * 
Let us take an example, and see how it will bear us out 

in these observations. Suppose any thinking person 
should be led to doubt the story of the prophet Jonah, 
who is said to have been in the belly of a great fish for 
three days and three nights. Suppose him to be of opin- 
ion, as some learned and good men have been, that a 
mistake arose from the obscurity of the original words, 
which, it is said, may not necessarily signify a fish, but 
“may meana subterranean cave, or an arm of the sea. 
Suppose him to be of opinion, that the single verse, (for 
it is but a single verse) in which this wonderful part of 
\ the history is mentioned, was an ancient interpolation or 
comment, by some superstitious hand, which soon crept 
‘into the text, as other interpolations have, and that after- 
wards its very marvellousness caused it to be generally 
‘believed. Or suppose him,not altogether satisfied with this 
or any other particular explanation of the matter, to be 
‘simply of opinion, that the story is deficient in credibility, 
and that he must decline making it any part of his 
religious belief, that Jonah was three days and three 
nights in the belly of a great fish. Why should he 
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therefore consider himself, or be considered by others, a 
universal sceptic in regard to revealed religion? Why 
should his faith in the divine origin of the Jewish religion, 
and still less his faith in the divine origin of Christianity, 
be hereby destroyed, or weakened? This is what we 
never could see, and we believe never shall. 

Will it be said, that we believe the story of Jonah 
because it is written in the Bible, and that if we reject 
this, we may as well reject at once ail that is related in 
that sacred book, concerning the miraculous dealings of 
God with the people of Israel? We deny that there is 
-any force, or any soundness whatever, in this mode of 
argument. We do not believe the history of God’s 
revelation of himself to the Jews, merely because it 
happens to be written in an ancient book. Ifthese were 
the only grounds of our faith, then, having rejected the 
story of Jonah, we might, for the same reasons, proceed 
to reject all else which is written in the same volume; 
and the wonder, indeed, would rather be, why we should 
ever have believed at all, or why we should not, at the 
same time, give credence to all other marvels contained 
*in ancient books. But itis not so. If there be any whose 
belief in the divinity of the Jewish and Christian religions 
rests upon no better grounds, we are sorry for them. It 
is a pity they have not been better instructed, or that their 
own inquiries have not been so directed as to furnish them 
with more solid foundations for their faith. But we take 
leave to say, these are not the only grounds of our religious 
faith, nor those of any rational and thinking believer in 
revelation. We believe the Jews were especially separated 
from idolatrous nations, that they were especially governed 
and instructed by Jehovah, not simply because they say 
so, but because we think we can discover in their peculiar 
character and condition, and in all the distinguishing cir- 
cumstances of their history, the most convincing proofs 
that the account of God’s dealings with them, contained 
in their Scriptures, must be substantially correct. We 
‘believe it, because Judaism is essentially connected with 
Christianity,~-the truth of which appears to us to be 
established by external and internal evidences, that impress 
our minds with irresistible conviction. If these evidences 
are insufficient, there is an end to our faith, upon any 
rational grounds. But if they are in themselves sound 
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and sufficient, the truth which they establish cannot be 
turned into falsehood, cannot be made superstition, by the 
mere fact of our being obliged to deny, or to doubt the 
accuracy, of one or two marvellous incidents related, or 
supposed to be related, in the Jewish writings. There igs 
no connection, in reason, between the premises. and the 
conclusion which some would rashly draw from them. 
The separation of the family of Abraham ; the deliverance 
of his descendants from Egypt by divine interference: 
their settlement in Palestine under a government of 
divine institutions ; the holy and inspired character of the 
ancient prophets; the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ in 
the fulness of times, the mighty miracles he performed, the 
heavenly doctrines he delivered, and his glorious resur- 
rection from the dead—all this,—all which makes up the 
substance and value of revealed religion, may be true, 
and we may consistently and heartily believe it to be true, 
though we should think there has been some mistake con- 
cerning Jonah’s being swallowed by the whale. Again, we 
ask, Why not? me 

It is necessary to bear in mind, what the volume 
of the Old Testament really is. It is a collection 
of Jewish writings of the most various authorities, dates, 
and descriptions; and some didactic; some written by 
Moses, as the books calledthe Pentateuch, some by David, 
as the greater portion of the Psalms,some by other cele- 
brated characters, and some by persons now entirely 
unknown. Inshort, these books contain the literature of 
the Jews, during the space of two thousand years, col- 
lected together, and recommended to the attention of the 
people, by the learned priests and scribés of the nation, 
soon after their return from Babylon. Considered in this 
light, we have every reason to believe the Old Testament 
contains an authentic account of the general dealings 
of God with his chosen people ; a faithful record of the Law 
delivered to them from Mount Sinai; a true history of the 
vicissitudes of good and evil to which they were subject, 
and of all their leading national affairs; a true picture of 
their religious opinions, character, and practices; and a 
faithful preservation of the instructions and predictions of 
their great prophets, the inspired guides and teachers of 
their nation. All this the Old Testament contains, and 
therefore enabled us to become acquainted with the religion 
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of the Jews; and so to judge of its evidence and cha- 
racter, as a divine institution. But what certainty have 
we, that the books of the Old Testament do not contain, 
Iingled with this mass of true and valuable information, 
a single story, or a single incident, of a doubtful nature ? 
What could have prevented this from occurring to some 
extent, but an especial providence of God exercised for 
that purpose? and what reason have we to suppose that 
such an especial providence was exercised? We know 
that God was not pleased to preserve the minds of the 
Jews from many gross errors and superstitions. What 
reason have we to be certain that he preserved their books 
from the least admixture of doubtful matter? We are not 
aware of any solid gronnds for such a persuasion, nor do 
we see: any necessity for cherishing it, as essential to the 
authority and influence of divine revelation. 
_ Phe fear which some good people have, lest the very 
foundations of revealed religion should be destroyed, and 
the whole Bible brought into contempt, if we once ques- 
tion the correctness of asingle marvellous incident related 
in the Jewish writings, appears to us one of the most idle 
and groundless apprehensions that can possibly be enter- 
tained. We are sure, at all events, of the fact, that 
many men of the highest ability and character, in every 
christian sect, have been firm believers in revelation, have 
defended itin their writings, have recommended it in’ their 
teaching, and advanced the profession of it in their tives, 
—who nevertheless have either disbelieved, or entirely ex- 
plained away the marvellousness, of certain portions of 
Jewish history. Nor, (we must again insist upon the prin- 
ciple,) is there any real inconsistency in this. There is no 
solid reason why this general belief in the Jewisli and 
Christian religions, and this deep sense of their value, 
should not exist together, in the same mind, with scepti- 
cism, or hesitation, in regard to certain parts of these 
very various writings. It may be the vulgar method of 
teaching religion, to tell mankind they must give implicit 
credence to every thing related, or commonly supposed to 
be related, in any of these books, otherwise they cannot 
be Christians, and must expect to perish everlastingly. 
This may be the vulgar method of teaching and enforcing 
religion; but it is not the right method. — It is not the 
most reasonable, nor the most judicious, nor the most be- 
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neficial. It is unfair dealing both with divine revelation 
and with mankind. It is injudicious and dangerous, thus 
to mix up the sacred interests of revealed religion, even 
of the Gospel itself, with the implicit belief of things 
which, say or do what you may, men will always feel to be 
exceedingly strange and doubtful. It is not the way in 
which religion has been taught by the wisest and best inen 
in every age, and in every denomination of the christian 
church. It may be superstitious or priestly declamation, 
to talk so; it is not the language of enlightened christian 
theology. 

We have thus far endeavoured to vindicate a principle 
which we consider to be both sound and important. We 
must now change the character of our observations, and 
see that we do not, unguardedly, sanction a habit which is 
most unjustifiable. Let it not be thought, then, that we 
would encourage a spirit of heedless and conceited scep- 
ticism, in regard to every thing contained in the Old Tes- 


tament, which any person may fancy to be incredible, or 


which he may happen from some reason or other to dis- 
like. Thisis far from our intention. We have no doubt 
that many things related in the Bible which appear to us 
strange and extraordinary, are nevertheless quite true. 


Many things therein related, would not appear so incre- 


dible, as they are sometimes thought to be, if sceptical 

ersons were a little more cautious and deliberate, in form- 
ing their judgments,—if they would seriously cultivate 
that kind of knowledge which serves to explain and illus- 
trate the Bible,—instead of hastily judging of all things 
past by a simple comparison with things present. It is 
surely reasonable to believe, that the great distance of 
time since many parts of the Scriptures were writtten, the 
difference of customs, manners, and idioms of language, 
may have thrown a veil of obscurity, or an air of incredi- 
bility, over some parts of the Old Testament, which did. 
not originally and properly belong to them. Let it be 
well considered, that the original ambiguity, or the early 
misunderstanding of a single word, as has been alleged in 
respect to the story of Jonah ;—or the misinterpretation of 
a single expression, joined with ignorance of an ancient 
custom, as we have little doubt is the case in regard to 
the story of Jepthah’s daughter ;—these simple causes 


- may have occasioned all the difficulty, these blunders may 
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be the sole foundation of many of those objections, which 
some men would fain persuade us are sufficient to over- 
throw all the strong and multifarious evidences of revealed 
relizion, There is surely something exceedingly little and 
mean in such a method of argument. It is not the way 
in which the dissussion of so grave and important a sub- 
ject ought to be conducted. But especially must we 
enter our protest against the habit of uniformly scoffing at 
the Old Testamenr Scriptures, on accountof these sup- 
posed objectionable parts. There are some who appear to 
take great pride in exercising their wit, and indulging 
their ridicule, upon these subjects. The mildest thing 
that can be said of them is, that their wit is exceedingly 
misplaced, and their ridicule might be better directed. 
In fact, every modest objector will be mindful of his own 
fallibility, and not be over-hasty to ridicule what he may 
have misunderstood, or have judged of with extreme 
prejudice. 


UNITARIANISM NOT FOUNDED IN IGNORANCE 


To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 

‘And yet to do right to the wr'ters on that side (the Socinians,) 
I must own that generally they are a pattern of the fair way of 
disputing, and of debating matters of religion without heat 
and unseemly reflections upon their adversaries. They gene- 
rally argue matters with that temper and gravity, and with 
that freedom from passion and transport, which become a 
serious and weighty argument; and for the most part they 
reason closely and clearly, with extraordinary guard and cau- 
tion, with great dexterity and decency. Upon the whole, they 
have but this one great defect, that they want a good cause 
aud truth on their side, which if they had, they have reason 
and wit and temper enough ty defend it.” (ArchbishopTillotson, 
Works, foo, London, 1704, pe 521.) 


Str,—It was lately asserted by a youthful clergyman, 
(from a pulpit in the West of England,) that “ Unitarian- 
ism, if it be not wicked deceit, is entirely founded in igno- 
nance, especially in ignorance of the Holy Scriptures.” 
understand that the young gentleman who ventured to 
make this assertion, delivered it with all the oracular tone 
and manner of one fresh from college, and I know that 
his assertion produced a considerable impression on some 

of his audience, willing listeners to such an imputation 
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‘against a doctrine which they reject. But, surely, unless 
they who give such an account of the foundation of our 
religious views, are themselves very ignorant men, they 
must be aware that there is no truth or justice in what 
they affirm so boldly. They must be sensible that 
Unitarian doctrines, whether correct or erroneous, (which 
is entirely a distinct question,) have been zealously pro- 
fessed by many scholars and diyines, whom it were the 
grossest effrontery for any one to charge with general ig- 
‘norance, or with ignorance of the Scriptures in particular. 
‘These doctrines have been upheld by men of the most ex- 
tensive and varied knowledge, men whose immortal repu- 
‘tation as philosophers and theologians is universally ac- 
-knowledged. This fact is familiarly known to all who 
have the least acquaintance with such subjects. Since, 
therefore, it is next to impossible that they who give this 
‘false character of our principles, should not know better, 
it is scarcely uncharitable in us to suppose that they wil- 
fully practice a controversial artifice, in order to cast 
unmerited contempt upon our doctrines, and so to pre- 
vent all impartial inquiry. They are sagacious enough 
to perceive, that nothing is more likely to hinder the 
spread of opinions in this knowing age, than to fix upon 
them the disgraceful brand of ignorance. No well inform- 
ed persons, and much less that numerous class of persons 
who fancy themselves well informed, can be expected 
fairly to examine opinions which they are made to believe 
are held only by the ignorant. They will rather flatter 
themelves that they are giving the surest proof of their 
own enlightenment, by utterly despising such opinions. 
To speak pompously against our views, as a mere delusion 
of pitiable ignorance, they will find to be one of the easiest 
‘ways of establishing their own character for superior in- 
telligence ;—more particularly, if they speak from that 
licensed stage of oracular dogmatism and assumpton, an 
orthodox pulpit. This is no secret to such reverend 
aspirants as the one referred to at the head of this paper. 
There are various ways, however, in which the false~ 
hood and absurdity of this charge may be evinced, Is it 
the case, that the Unitarians of the present day, in this or 
in any other country, are such a remarkably ignorant 
eople? Ido not presume to claim for them any higher 
character for intelligence, than belongs to their co-tem- 
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oraries and neighbours of other sects. But are they so 
deplorably beneath the general standard of information,— 
are they so shamefully deficient in mental cultivation,— 
are they so grossly inattentive to the pursuit of Biblical 
and theological knowledge,—that this cause alone is suf- 
ficient to account for the peculiarity of their religious 
sentiments? These questions are put without any fear of 
an unfavourable answer, from honest and candid minds 
of the Trinitarian persuasion. Is it the case, that Unita- 
rianism has only made its appearance in dark and super- 
Stitious times, when the light:of useful knowledge was 
almost wholly extinguished? Has it not rather appeared, 
and progressed, as a distinct form of the profession of 
of Christianity, in company with the advances of a cri- 
tical acquaintance with the original text of Scripture, 
and with the growth of all other means of sound religious 
information? I had always thought that the latter was 
the true state of the case, and that the fact was too noto- 
rious to be decently controverted. 

I would also inquire, in answer to this absurd charge,— 
whether those illustrious men, who have been most re- 
markable for combining vast knowledge and great intel- 
lect with a zealous profession of Christianity, have uni- 
formly contemned our doctrines as the aberrations of blind 
ignorance? What were the religious views of Newton 
aud Locke, men who to the character of profound philo- 
sophers, united that of diligent students of the Bible, and 
who will be allowed to stand highest in the list of Eng- 
land’s sages? That their sentiments were not quite 
orthodox, is unquestionable; that they were not Trinita- 
rians will probably be admitted on ail hands; that they 
were proper Unitarians, has been to my mind established 
by evidence which is beyond all reasonable dispute.* 
But setting aside these illustrious instances, I should 
have supposed, that to any one having the slightest know- 
ledge of theological learning, the recollection of the 
works of the Fratres Poloni, as well as of a numerous 
catalogue of English Divines,—Emlyn, Benson, Taylor, 
Jiardner, Cappe, Priestley, Belsham,—would have taught 
him that there is no such necessary connection between 
jynorance and the profession of Unitarian doctrines. 
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There is another method of refating this insinuation. 
T would appeal to the history of certain eminent men who, 
besides their just reputation for great talents, learning, 
knowledge, and piety, were once the strenuous advocates 
for Trinitarian views,—but who, nevertheless, upon fur- 
ther enquiry, upon increase of knowledge and fresh acces- 
stons of learning, discovered the error of their first opinions, 
and either wholly or in a great measure embraced Unita- 
Flan sentiments. Such men there have been; anda 
serious attention to their history could hardly fail to be 
profitable to the young gentlemen who venture to tell 
their pitying hearers how shockingly ignorant we are, and 
how entirely Unitarianism is founded in égnorance. Such 
men, amongst others, were the celebrated and excellent 
Dr. Watts, the learned Dr. Whitby, Precentor of Sarum, 
the strong-minded Robert Robinson of Cambridge, and 
the amiable Dr. Edmund Law, Bishopof Carlisle. These 
were men whom it will require some nerve in any clergy- 
man, young or old, to accuse of gross and especial igno- 
rance. Yet these were men who, in direct hostility to 
their early prepossessions, in opposition to their once 
avowed convictions and published writings, at a period of 
life when their judgments were most matured, after perse- 
vering and cautious inquiry, with all the necessary quali- 
fications of knowledge and ability, grew more and more 
favourable to Unitarian opinions.* I do not quote their 
names as any decided authority for the truth of these 
Opinions; but I do quote them as decisive proof of the 
utter falsehood and vanity of the assertion, that ‘ Unita- 
rianism, if it be not a wicked deceit, is entirely founded in 
ignorance, especially in ignorance of the Holy Scriptures.” 
Whether our views comprise the true doctrine of the Gos- 
pel, must be settled on different grounds. But at all 
events, I hope I have made it appear, Sir, that we have 
some few intelligent associates in our supposed heresy, 
and that we need not be very much ashamed of our 
company. Yours, &c. 

IGNORAMUS. 


wae ee a ee A 

* For proofs of the alleged change of opinion in these eminent 
men, see ‘ Three Sermons,’ &c. Py Robert Aspland ; and Well- 
beloved’s Additional Letters to Archdeacon Wrangham ; preface 
to Whitby’s ‘Last Thoughts’; Dyer’s Life of Robert Robinson ; 
Priestley’s Funeral Sermon on occasion of his Death, and h;s own 
© Miscellaueous Works’; and the Letter of Dr. Law in Mr. Bel- 
sham's s Memoirs of Theophilus Lindsey.” 
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WHAT IS YOUR LIFE? 


‘Go to now, ye that say, ‘ To-day, or to-morrow we 
will go ato such a city, and, continue there a year, and 
buy and sell, and get guin ; 

‘‘ Whereas ye know not what shall be on the morrow. 
For what is your life? It is even a vapour, that ap- 
peareth for a little time, and then vanisheth awoy.” 


JAMEs iv. 14, 15, 


O Lire! how soon thy pleasures fly, 
_ How fast thy visions fade! 
So flits the meteor through the sky ! 
So twilight glimmers on the eye, 
And settles into shade! 


How soon disturbed the pleasing dream, 
And all its charms effae’d ! 

So sinks the snow upon the stream ! 

So bursts the evanescent gleam 
On winter’s barren waste ! 


And why this brief existence given ? 

Why quench’d this sacred fire ? 
Why man—through sorrow’s mazes driv’n— 
Created but to gaze on heav’n, 

To breathe, and to expire? . 


The quiv’ring flame that seems to chill 
Within this earthly clod, 

Sinks,—but a nobler sphere to fill, 

Fades,—but to sparkle brighter still, 
Around the throne of God 


Wareham. 
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ON THE PROEM OF ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


( Sat eae Srom page 90.) 


- Circumstances with which many of the readers of the 
Gospel Advocate must be sufficiently acquainted, pre- 
vented me from completing the statement of my views for 
the October Number. Though I might still plead great 
inability to devote uninterrupted time to the subject, I 
-wish no longer to delay the execution of my purpose, in 
order that T. F.B., or others who agree with him, may 
give the reader the benefit of their observations on my inter- 
pretation, and on the reasons assigned by me for this, 

‘nd against the Photinian. 
Before I proceed I would make some corrective or 
explanatory observations.* EP 
(1) Near the bottom of p. 28, I speak of the Baptist’s 
“own testimony to the “* Messiahship’ of Jesus: I would 
rather say, to his being the person whom he came to an- 
-nounce to the Jews, appointed as the Son of God, and his 
own superior. It is indeed obvious that the Baptist re- 
garded Jesus as the Christ, though with perhaps some 
wavering, owing to the influence of the prevalent expecta- 
tions as to the nature of the Messiah’s kingdom: but the 
- divine communication to him, recorded in Johni. 33, only 
pointed out the.person that was to follow him, as him who 
was to baptize with the spirit; and the declaration of God 
“at the baptism of Jesus, ‘This is my beloved Son,’ 
merely designated our Lord as peculiarly approved by 
Jehovah, and as his specially appointed servant—as 
‘sanctified by him and sent into the world.’ (See John 
x. 36.)—I look upon it as a matter of much consequence 
in the perusal of the Gospels, that we regard the an- 
nouncement of Jesus as the Son of God, as no positive 
declaration that he was the Messiah. The truth that he 
was so was to be gradually developed. It was for a time 


* J would beg the reader, in reconsidering my article, to make 
the following verbal corrections. P. 28 (near the middle) ‘ Greek 
alone was spoken’ without the comma after alone. P. 30. (ten 
lines from the bottom) read, ‘and from the fullness of. whose 
blessings’ P. 31. (about the middle) after ‘ human pre-existence 
put a comma for the semicolon. P. 85, 1, 14, read, ‘ to make such 


reference,’ 
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left to be inferred by those who felt the proofs that he was 
the Son of God. But as soon as Jesus himself declared 
that he was the Christ, the Messiah, then the titles the Son 
of God, and the Messiah, became to all intents identical. 

(2) The admission I have made in the first sentence of 
the paragraph beginning near the top of p. 31, in refer- _ 
ence to the doctrine of Pre-existence, must be taken in 
connexion with the second portion of the second sentence, 
‘‘ unless his mind were free” &c. I have known an intel- 
ligent youth, educated in the Church of England, who, 
after hearing the Gospel of John read regularly through, 
<¢ without note or comment,” had derived from it no idea 
that Christ was otherwise than what is expressed in his 
own words to the Jews (John viii. 40) ‘ Ye seek to kill me, 
aman ’that hath told you the truth which I have heard 
of God. 

(3) In the translation and paraphrase of ver. 1-3, in 
p- 87, I have translated houtos, nx, but this is scarcely 
enough emphatic: this (logos) would express the idea 
more completely. The emphatic repetition of the decla- 
ration that*the Logos ‘was in the beginning with God,’ 
well suits the purpose of the Apostle, if it were what I 
have stated in p. 28, viz. to shew that Jesus, and not John 
his forerunner, was the great agent in the new dispensa- 
tion, and was, at the commencement of it, distinguished by 
peculiar communication with God. 

(4) In p. 89, I have given two views of the change of 
state (expressed by egeneto), from the dignity and glory 
of the Logos, to sarz, denoting humiliation, suffering, and 
mortality : one, referring the former solely to the period 
when Jesus was with God in the Desert, and the latter to 
the whole of his earthly ministry; the other, referring his 
glory and power as Logos to the whole of his ministry, and 
the state denoted by sarz to the closing scenes alone. It is 
probably unnecessary to make a distinction between these 
two views. The glory and power of the Logos, the mes- 
senger and representative of Jehovah, however and when- 
ever manifested, may be considered as contrasted with all 
the circumstances of humiliation, suffering, and mortality, 
which attended the ‘Man of Sorrows.’ Nevertheless I 
deem it probable that the Apostle John—who, as well as 
Peter, had witnessed the ‘majesty of the Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ when ‘he received from God the Father honour 
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and glory’ when there came ‘a voice fromthe excellent glory’ 
(see 2 Pet. i. 16-18)—would be very likely to dwell, in 
vivid conception, upon the heavenly splendour of that period 
which he had not witnessed; viz. that succeeding the 
solemn and glorious circumstances attending the baptism 
of his Lord, when he was with God before he came forth 
to commence that work through which was to be effected 
the salvation of mankind, which was to be finished in igno- 
miny as well as agony, and which led to the final scenes 
through various circumstances of distress and humiliation, 
little suited, as nature would conjecture, to the dignity 
and powers which Prophets of old, and which Scribes and 
Rabbis then, attributed to the Messiah, the Anointed of 
Jehovah.—The more I develope such considerations, the 
per satisfied am I with the personal interpretation of the 
Ogos. 


The full execution of my plan, as proposed in p. 34, 
would require me to give a view of some of the various 
forms of the impersonal interpretation; but I cannot exe- 
cute this at present. The remainder of my essay must 
be confined to two objects: viz. to consider the extent of 
the influence which the phraseology of the Chaldee Tar- 
gums might have had on the employment of the term 
Logos; and, to state some objections against T. F. B.’s 
interpretation and remarks. When this is done, the way 
will be open for his strictures in reply. _ By the time thiese 
are closed, I may be prepared to give my view above re- 
ferred to; and Imay then request the opportunity to offer 
any remarks which the whole disscussion may appear 
fairly to authorize, if not to require. 

During the Babylonish captivity, the Jews lost the use 
of their native language; and those who returned to 
Palestine introduced a dialect of the Chaldee, which in 
process of time became modified by the Syriac. All these 
languages were closely related to each other; but were in 
several respecis distinct. This mixed dialect, called by 
some critics the Syro-Chaldaic, was the common language 
of Palestine at the time of our Lord. To the unlearned 
Jews of that period, therefore, the pure Hebrew of the 
Scriptures was not intelligible; and with the Lawand the 
Prophets in the original, translations into Chaldee were 
used in the Synagogue. In the time of Ezra (Neh. vii. 8) 
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the Levites, after reading distinctly in the Law, ‘ gave the 
sense’ orally: but, in process of time, written translations 
were made from the Hebrew into Chaldee, to which, singly, 
was given the appellation Targum, that is explanation. 
Not more than two of these Targums existed before the 
period when St. Johu wrote; and in reference to the in- 
terpretation of his Proem, the fact is of great importance. 
The Targum of Onkelos, one of these, included only the 
Pentateuch; the other that of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, in- 
cluded the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve Minor Prophets. 
The former—which is not a paraphrase but a version— 
was probably the earliest, as we may infer from its subject, 
and (in the opinion of Prideaux) from the greater purity 
of the style; but it is generally agreed that they were 
both made before the time of Christ. The other Targumim 
(including one of the Pentateuch attributed to Jonathan) 
though adduced on the subject by some Trinitarian 
writers, were not compiled till several centuries after 
Christ. In these, the phraseology of the older is some- 
times carried on to a singular extent; and they are much 
more paraphrastic. 
Now in these Targums—I refer, henceforth, solely to 
those of Onkelos and Jonathan—there occurs, not unfre- 
quently, the expression, Memra Jehovah, or Memra Diu, . 
where, in the original, we find, simply, Jehovah, or: 
Elohim.* For instance, in Gen. i. 8, They heard the 
voice of the word of Jehovah God walking in the garden. 
Gen. viii. 21. Jehovah said by his word, I will not again 
curse the ground. Gen.ix. 12. This is the token of the 
covenant which I make between my word and you. Gen. 
xxii. 16. By my word have I'sworn. Gen. xxviil, 20. 
If the word of Jehovah be with me, then shall the word of 
Jehovah be my God. Exod. xix. 17. To meet the word 
of God, (instead of to meet God.) | Exod. xx. 19. But 
let not the word from before the Lord speak with us lest 
we die. Exod. xxix. 42. I will appoint my word to 
speak with thee there. Lev. xxvi.46. These are the 


* The reader will find numerous examples in Allix, H. Taylor 
(Ben Mordecai,) Kidder, Jameson, &c. But the learned will Ar 
best by referring to Walton’s Polyglott, where, if I mistake not 
are these Targums witha close Latin translation. : 
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statutes and judgments and laws which the word of 
Jehovah made. Deut.i. 30. Jehovah your God, who 
goeth before you, his word shall fight for you: and so in 
ch. il. 22. Deut. vi. 37. _ He brought thee forth by his 
word. 2 Sam. iii. 15—16. Phaltiel put a sword between 
his word and Michal.* 1 Kings xviii. 24. I will pray in 
the name of Jehovah, and he shall send his word :—the 
answer that was expected was by fire. 

On the best view I can take of the phraseology of the 
Targums, I think that Onkelos and Jonathan used it in an 
especial manner to denote the manifestation or immediate 
agency of Jehovah, whether by symbol, by voice, or by 
some great agent of nature. It is remarkable that in 
the account of the creation, Onkelos never uses the word 
memra. As soon as he comes to the expression (chap lii. 
8) which only suited the anthropomorphitical notions of 
the childrez of the human race, he uses a wise circum- 
locution ; and instead of speaking of Jehovah as ‘ walking 
in the garden in the cool of the evening,’ he says, the word 
of Jehovah (memra Jehovah). I deem it, in its origin at 
least, a reverential expression, somewhat corresponding to 
our use of the word providence, in reference to the wise 
provision and protecting care of God, or of the word 
nature, to denote the agency of Godin his works. It may 
sometimes (even in the older Targums) be employed as a 
periphrasis of God himself; but I doubt not that it will 
commonly be found to denote the manifestation or express 
agency of God, or rather that which manifesied God or 
displayed his express agency. The examples which I 
have given will, lam persuaded, be found a fair specimen 
of the phraseology of the older Targums; and | refer the 
reader to them for my proof. 

It seems to me not unreasonable to suppose that the 
Apostle, accustomed to this phraseology in the constant 
use of the older Targums in the synagogue-service, might 
be prepared by it for the use of Jogos to denote not only 


* This example is from Lindsey, who adduces it in illustration 
of the statement of Capellus, that the Chaldee Paraphrasts 
(probably the later ones,) continually use mimra for the reciprocal 
pronoun himself, Gen. xxii. 16, cited above, is a good example, 
Lindsey alse cites Nu:nb, xv. 2?, but this does not appear t be 
taken from the Targum of Ou. elus. 
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the express agency of God, but also the person by whom 
he acted or manifested himself. In some of the examples 
adduced, there is a-great and obvious approach to person- 
ification inthe use of Memra Jehovah.—But this appears 
to me to be the limit-of its influence.—In writing for those 
who knew the scriptures only through the Greek of the 
Septuagint, he would not use a term requiring a reference 
to the Chaldee of the Targums. And it is in fact of some 
importance, that in the almost numberless instances in 
which logos occurs in the Septuagint, it is almost exclu- 
sively employed as the representative of deber, word. 
There is no ground for rendering logos wisdom, as some 
ofthe Unitarians have done; but I see no objection to its 
being used to denote the express agency of God or divine 
communication ; and were I not satisfied that the Apostle 
applied it personally to Jesus, I should readily consider 
the term as meaning in the Proem of John the power of 
God as MANIFESTED by act or word. But when I consider 
the incessant use of the word of the Lord, ho logos Kuriou, 
to denote the divine communications to the Prophets of 
old; the eminent degree in which it is said of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, that he spake the words of the Father who 
sent him; the manner in which he speaks of himself as the 
Way, the Truth, the Resurrection, the Life, and the Light ; 
and the application of the terms Light and Life to him, 
by the Evangelist himself; I see no need of learned re- 
search to enable every Hellenist, and indeed every Greek 
_ Christian who used the Septuagint and the Gospel as his 
\ guide, to perceive that by the Logos, the Word, the Evan- 
/ gelist meant, him to whom the word of God came, and 
who spake the word of God. 


I now proceed to offer, in conclusion, a few remarks on 
the papers of T. F. B. (in the first volume of the Gospel 
Advocate) entitled “‘ The Photinian Doctrine as compared 
with the Socinian.” Such as may have been anticipated 
by preceding observations, I will suppress, and content 
myself with a reference. 

P. 342. 1 cannot help regretting that the “severe 
diatribe” of the Vice Chancellor on the Improved Version, 
should have so disturbed the good judgment of T. F. Bs, 
as to lead him to forget that if there is a duty owed to 
“the whole Unitarian body,” there is also something due 
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to “that unfortunate book.” In my Reply to Magee, 
ch. viil., [ have sufficiently expressed my own appreciation 
of it; and I have in all cases maintained that the Unitarian 
body are not answerable for it: but when “© abuse, vulgar 
and learned” (Reply, p. 296) is heaped upon it, I defend 
it where I deem it defensible; and I cannot think it wise 
to allow oneself to be carried away by the torrents of po- 
pular vituperation. When the Duke of Wellington was 
hissed by the crowds in the Park, he turned his horse and 
faced them; and they cheered him. This was in true 
English keeping. I would say, yield everything to sound 
and relevant argument, and nothing to clamour.—T. F. B. 
does not appear enough aware that the basis of the Im- 
proyed Version is so essentially the translation of the 
venerable Archbishop Newcome, that upon an average 
(Reply, p. 307) there are not two variations from it in a 
page; that these, in nineteen cases out of twenty, consist 
of single words; that there are not twenty verses in the 
whole work in which the variations from the Primate’s 
version have any close connection with peculiarities of 
theological sentiments; and that the general spirit and 
character of the translation is decidedly Newcome’s.  In- 
deed the objectionable variations from the common trans- 
lation which give me the most dissatisfaction, as being of 
frequent occurrence, and tinging the [mproved Version 
with a tame phraseology—I refer to the use of happy for 
blessed, and favour for grace, (see Reply, p. 290, 4)—are 
entirely attributable to Newcome. 

P. 345. I cannot perceive why tle Apostle should, 
according to our Photinian, commence with the declara- 
tion of truths, which every believer in God knew perfectly 
—and for such only the Gospel was written—viz : that 
the “‘ mighty, life-giving, and supernatural energy” which 
the discipies had witnessed in attending on the ministry of 
Jesus, was in existence ‘before all things, at least before 
a!l things of which” the Apostle ‘ was about to write ;” 
and that it was ‘‘ inherent in the nature of God, and ope- 
rative in all his mighty works.” I may further inquire 
how it appears that the Gentile or the Hellenist believers 
who dwelt in the region of Ephesus, would so understand 
the word Logos? since the Evangelist has given no clue to 
such meaning in his own writings ; and such import, even 
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if to be traced in the Septuagint, could not be so obvious 
to the readers of it as not to require interpretation. 

P. 345. The next assertion, that this ‘ mighty life-giving 
energy” ‘‘was in fact nothing else than God himself,” ‘‘ a 
part and portion on his own nature, inseparable and un- 
distinguishable from him”—which T. F. B. considers as the 
import of the ‘* Word was Gcd”—seems to me either vague 
or tautologous: the latter, if if it express what he states 
as the meaning of “the Word was with God”; the former, 
if something different. Nor do I understand what is 
meant when it is said that the energy of God is nothing 
else than God himself.—I also object to this interpretation, 
that it requires the article before theos ; since it means to 
represent the Word as identical with God. 

— After the virtual tautology which this interpretation 
assigns to the middle and last clauses of the first verse, I 
feel, in reading the second verse, a perfect uselessness in its 
assertion. Upon that which | have advanced, it is, in its con- 
nection, and for its purpose, strongly emphatic. T. F. B. 
satisfies himself with this interpretation of the second verse, 
‘* But, as I was saying, this word, which we saw manifested, 
was in the beginning with God.”—1 may add too, having 
omitted to notice it on the first verse, that to say the mighty 
life-giving energy of God, which is supposed to be denoted by 
logos, was in the beginning witu God, (pros ton Theon,) 
is not a clear way of expressing what T. F. B_ interprets it 

-to mean, that it was ‘inherent in its nature, and operative 
in all his mighty works.”--But I do not wish to press 
too much any verbal niceties; though I cannot forget that 
it is such alone (as far as I can judge) which affect my own 
interpretation, This, however, I may see dilereatly when 
it has undergone the ordeal I am em)]-yinz on our 
T hotinian’s. 

P. 345, To his interpretation of the third verse, referring it 
to the original creation, | have already (p 85,). stated my 
objection. 

-— The paraphrase of the 4th verse is beautiful; and I 
shall gladly avail myself of it. It is just as much Socinien 
as it is Photinian. 

P. 346. If ght in 7th, 8th, and 9th verses, be not used 
personally—in reference to him who said (John viii. 12.) 
‘1 am the light of the world’—] cannot discern the force of 
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the contrast expressed in the 8th and 9th verses. As far as 

understand T. F. B.’s interpretation, it amounts to this, It 
was notin the person of John that the illuminating energy 
dwelt, but the true light was God himself. Roth of which 
positions are, in their respective connections, perfectly true : 
but they have no relation to each other. Surely the Apostle 


* John did not mean to inform his readers that John who came 


to bear witness to the Light, was not ‘‘ the good, the great, 
the unchangeable God.” The glowing and elevated lan- 
guage of T. F. B., just and animating as it is, when deline- 
ating the perfections of Him who is Light, must not prevent 
us from considering how it applies 

—  .] cannot persuade myself that the Apostle meant in 
the 10th verse merely to inform his readers that ‘‘ the blessed 
God, the Father of all,’ was in the world and made the 
world. What has this truth to do with the purpose of the 
Gospel es declared by the Evangelist himself? 

— The expression ‘the word was made flesh’, ho logos 
sarx egeneto (see p. 85), T. F. B. interprets so, to denote 
that ‘‘ the divine and life-giving principle” ‘‘ entered into a 
peculiar and mysterious union with a man, even from his 
birth.” Every interpretation except the Socinian, requires 
such a force of egeneto, or the admission of an impossibility. 
I never could see any authority for the former ; and | deem it 
harsh and inadmissible. The Apostle was writing (chap. xx. 
y. 31.) to convince the understanding by fact and evidence ; 
not to dazzle the imagination. Those interpretations which 
require us to suppose that the unchangeable God became 
man, may be left to their fate without examination. But 
why (I say in aid of the Photinian) should T. F. B. burden 
his hypothesis with the supposition that “ the mysterious 
union” of the logos with the man, began at the birth of 
Jesus. It does not accord with the beautiful statement of 
Luke, that Jesus grew in wisdom; nor with the fact that it 
was at his baptism that the spirit of God, which on the 
Photinian interpretation seems identical with the word, 
descended upon the beloved Son of God. 

P. 346. Unless after the union of the logos with him, Jesus 
himself became the Logos, the Word, I do not perceive how 
the exalted appellation of ‘ the only begotten of the Father,’ 
could, except in the language of imaginative philosophy, 
be applied to the logos. If it be allowed that Jesus thus 
became the Logos, I can see no reason why he might not 
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have become the Logos in consequence of the descent upon 
Lim of the spirit of God, by which be was enabled to work 
the mizbty works, and to speak the life-giving words, of 
the Father, who sent him.—The Photinian has hardly a 
claim upon the advantages of the personal as well as of the 
impersonal interpretation. 1t was Jesus, as the Logos, the 
Word, of whom the Evangelist speaks in the sentences © 
following ‘ the word became flesh,’ to the close of the 
Proem. This extends to the 18th verse ; and by ending with 
the 14th, T. F. B. loses sight of the fact. that the pronouns, 
him, he, &c.in the 15th and 16 verse, all refer to the logos ; 
contributing essentially to the evidence that by the Logos, 
the Word, the Evangelist denoted Jesus as the declarer of 
the word of God, the ambassador, the representative, of 
God to men. 

P. 348. In representing the Socinian interpretation, if 
T. F. B. designed to impugn the Improved Version, he 
should not have so much blended the explanations of the 
latter with the expressions of Socinus. In his remarks on 
my interpretation, I may sugvest to him to keep this quite 
distinct, both in his own reasonings, and in the view of his 
readers, from any thing exclusively objectionable in the 
interpretations of others who advocate the personal system. 
Tn respect to the remarks in the two last paragraphs of his 
first paper, T have only to refer him to my own investigations 
as developed in the two preceding papers. Having no desire 
for personal controversy, 1 merely say that those remarks do 
not in any way afiect them. 

I may say the same generally with respect to the eloquent 
statements of T. F. B.’s second paper.* They show that 
his views have so filled his philosophic imagination, that. 
mine are not likely to gain admission: bat I am persuaded 


* Jn p 367, it is said ‘ that the Logos of John was’universally re- 
garded as implying something pre-esistent and divine, by the whole 
Christian Church down to the time of Socinus."” It is probable 
that this was the case from the period of Justin Martyr down- 
wards Christianity was first corrupted by the Philosophers; and 
philosophy had to oppose philosophy. We all know how difficult it 
is to change the current of opinion. when once its channel is made 
deep and wide Lam quite satisfied if the Beroean Hellenists of the 
first hundred years after the Gospel was written, interpreted 
the Proem as J du; and I know no evidence to the contrary. 
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that his canodur, supported by his christian Spirit, will teach 
hir to forget those Socinian interpretations which he hasbeen 
attacking with so much earnestness of conviction; and to 
confine himself to the objections that may fairly be urged 
against my own representations of this passage. | will 
ciosely consider all that he and other correspondents may 
offer in the pages of the ‘** Gospei Advocate.” 


LANT CARPENTER. 


18 Nov., 1834. 

I norED that the foregoing communication (including 
the Note on the second paper cf T. F. B.) would have been 
in time for the present month; in order that our Photinian 
friend might have the whole of my observations before hina 
previously to his undertaking’a reply. For this, however, 
it proved to be too late; but I have now the opportunity of 
adding all the remarks which appear to me necessary on his 
last communication. 

Respecting the Chaldee Targums, I have sufficiently ex- 
pressed my opinon in p. 195-198. IfI required any reason 
for the Apostle’s predicating THEos, GoD, of his Lord, as 
the Logos,—in addition to those reasons which are sufli- 
ciently obvious, viz. that this beloved Son of God really 
possessed, in a super-emincnt degree, all the communicable 
properties of divinity, and that Jesus himself represented 
the Scriptures as calling them TiE01, GoDs, to whom the 
word of God came,—\ should seek it in those associations 
with the Wemra of the Chaldee Versions, which gave to 
the manifesting agent of Jehovah the characteristics and 
the appellations due to his representative. But if Moses 
could rightly be made eLonim, Gop, to Pharaoh, why 
should not Jesus be THEOs, GoD, to us? We cannot, from 
our associations with the word cop, employ the English 
appellation in reference to him; and in ¢ranslating the 
Proem of John the scriptural import of ELOHIM or THEOS, 
and not the word Gop, which does not convey that import, 
ought to be given, where the Apostle says that the Logos 
was THEOS. But in that scriptural import, in which 
alone it could be given, even to the highest of created 
intelligencies, (who, if, humanly speaking, they are infi- 
nitely above man, must, in the most correct philosophic 
truth, be infinitely below God—the self-existent, un- 
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changeable, omniscient, omnipotent Being—the Source of 
all being and wisdom and power—whose mercy, and 
love, and holiness, are as eternal and unbounded as his 
greatness and his glory,) the exalted appellation might 
well be given to him who was the Image of God, the Light 
of the World, the spiritual Shekinah which manifested 
the divine mercy and glory, to whom God gave his Spirit, 
and in whom the Father especially dwelt by his agency, 
his wisdom, and his grace. And I may add, that consi- 
dering him, (who, though the Man of Sorrows, was ever 
surrounded with the glory of the well-beloved Son of 
God,) in all his spiritual excellence and dignity upon 
earth, and in his eminently exalted honour and power in 
heaven; considering him as still conducting, in ways not 
distinctly disclosed but not the less real, the great pur- 
poses of his spiritual dominion; the Socinian may unite 
- with as much of reverence, love, and admiration, as the 
-Photinian can do, in the words of the Author to the 

Hebrews, which represent the Son—by whom God spake 
_in the latter days, whom he appointed heir of all things, 
,and by whose ministration he hath established the ages 
_which form that everlasting dispensation in which, by the 
_power given him by the eternal, unchangeable, almighty 
_Jehovah, that Son will reign till sin and misery are no 
, more—as the effulgence of the glory of God, and bearing 
‘the impress of his essential perfections. These things 
need no mysterious sublimity to excite our veneration, to 
call forth the homage of the heart and of the understand- 
ing, nor to elevate the imagination above the things of 
time and sense: God is Light, and in him is no darkness 
at all; and just in proportion as our minds approach, 
faithfully and reverentially, towards that light, ever inac- 
cessible, in which he dwells, may we find that no dazzling 
rays from the thick cloud can equal even the mildest 
radiance of the sun of truth, in guiding and animating us 
in the path which is well compared to the early light of 
morning, that shineth brighter and brighter to the perfect 
', day.* 


* Thave given in the above paragraph, what I believe to be 
the simple meaning of the expression in Hebrew, i. 2, translated 
very erroneously, ‘by whom he made the worLps.’ There is no 
room to doubt that the original should have been rendered aces, 
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Why does T. F. B. speak (p. 161) of John’s Gospel as 
** the composition of a Hellenist Jew”? If he regard it 
as the Apostle John’s, then, though he wrote among Hel- 
lenists, and for Hellenists, I cannot, without confounding 
things which differ, speak of the Author as a Hellenist. 
If he had been so, we should have had no right to any 
reference to the Targums; for these were not in use 
among the Hellenists. If, an the other hand, the Apos- 
tle John were the author, (which I doubt not,) then I 
require more proof than the Gospel itself presents that 
its phraseology, or the author’s mode of thinking, was 
influenced by the characteristics of Philo and other similar 
authors. Indeed I know of no one besides Philo at all 
likely to influence him :* and against the opinion that his 
writings did, I have already expressed my conviction, 
and the reasons of it. Indeed T. F. B. seems to me to 
attribute to the recording Apostle, that which belongs to 
the discourses of Christ himself. I admit that in the 
recording of these discourses, he might be influenced, in 
part, by their accordance with the characteristics of his 
own mind: but I should rather say, that he greatly deriv- 
ed those characteristics from the discourses which by 
spiritual aid, (the promise of which he records,) he was 
enabled to retrace. That which T. F. B. attributes, in 
John’s own writings, to the influence of Philo, or, with , 
greater probability, to the Targums, I attribute to the - 
phraseology of Christ hims elf. 


meaning, of course, (as the Author refers to the ‘‘ latter days,’’) 
the ages te come, the successive periods of that ‘ world about t 
come,’ of which, in ch. ii. 5, he says he was speaking. The gramo 
matical construction is, by this interpretation, exactly preserved - 
and as to the plurality of the dispensation which God hath fully: 
established through the Son—besides referring to Eph. ii.7,, where 
we find the very expression ages to come in connection with the 
grace of God in Christ Jesus—I deem it needless to say more than 
that we know of Two AGES, the age of probation, and the age of 
retribution; and 1 fully believe—that there will still bea third 
and final one—an age of universal holiness and blessedness, suc- 
ceeding that of purification—when all enemies béing subdued, 
Christ will deliver up the kingdom to his God and Father. | Cor. xv. 

* Yet T.F.B. thinks that [shall admit ‘‘ that the Jewish writ- 
ings of those days, spoke much of the logos as a divine power, 
principle, or agency.” ‘To what writings does he refer besides 
those of Philo? These, I am persuaded, the Apostle knew nothing 
of when he wrote his Gospel. Ae 

T 
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In p. 163 our Photinian comes very near the confines 
of the interpretation he oppeses. He considers the legos 
of John as indicating “ that manifestation of God made in 
the person of Jesus Christ, that divine life-giving energy 
which he had witnessed in his heavenly master.” I think 
the Apostle applied the designation to his heavenly master 
himself, on account of the manifestation made by him of 
the purposes of God. And I begin not to despair of 
seeing T. F.B. on my side, when, dismissing his imagina- 
tive preconceptions, and forgetting his ‘‘ impression 
(p. 168,) of a certain mysterious dignity and divinity 
about the person of Christ,” heclosely considers what the 
Apostle could mean by saying that that manifestation 
of God, and life-giving energy, was with God and yet 
God himself; or why he should be so anxious to impress 
on his readers that this manifestation and energy was 
with God, as emphatically to repeat the declaration again, 
immediately after he had made it. (See also the remark 
in p. 200.) 

Indeed Iam inclined to think that, (apart from that 
sentiment of mysteriousness which seems to throw a veil 
over the critical perception,) T. F. B. is principally in- 
fluenced, in his rejection of the personal interpretation, by 
supposing that I regard the logos asa proper name of Jesus 
Christ, as the appellation of him considered as a person:; 
whereas (even if { should have unguardly used the term 
appellation) I never regarded logos as a name of Jesus, like 
Christ, for instance: I merely consider the Apostle as 
employing the term as a designation of Jesus Christ, on 
account of his declaring the will of God, and executing 
his purposes. As to that sentiment of mysteriousness of 
which I have spoken, I am happy in perceiving that the 
veil is much thinner than it was in 1829, when he wrote 
in the: Monthly Repository, in reply to the Reviewer 
_ of Upham; and I hope it will at last vanish before the 
clearsun-shine of the understanding. There is enough in 
simple truth to fill the heart and to satisfy the chastened 
imagination ; and truth is an abiding possession. 

But it.does not follow that he will see the characters of 
truth in my interpretation of the Proem of John. Indeed, 
on his present system of investigation he will not. I can- 
not agree that the Gospel is to be interpreted by the 
Epistle, -It appears to me certain that the Apostle would 


(er 
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so write his Gospel, (presuming an acquaintance with 
the Septuagint,) that it should carry in itself the materials 
for its own interpretation ; and certainly he could never 
expect the reader of it to find out his meaning by com- 
paring it with his Epistle: this, indeed, could not have 
been then written. It is probable that the same general 
trainof thought influenced him in both; but though the 
pkraseology in the Epistle is impersonal, it by no means 
follows that the phraseology of the Proem is so. The 
purpose of the Apostle in the Gospel was quite different ; 
and I do not find it necessary, in support of my interpre- 
tation of the Proem, to attribute personality to the Epistle. 
The ‘‘ Reviewer of Upham” in the Monthly Repository, 
has, with an obvious talent for scriptural investigation, 
well explained the commencement of the Epistle; but 
when I apply the key thus formed to the Proem of the 
Gospel, I cannot, even with the skilful aid of the Review- 
er, make it fit e7d the wards. It is only to the abruptness 
of the commencement of the Epistle, as well as to the 
frequent want of antecedents or subjects in the body of it, 
that I would refer for any illustration of the Proem.* 

I cannot separate the ‘man Christ Jesus’ from the 
gospel which he taught, and the all-comprehensive and 


* The Reviewer's interpretation of 1 John. i. 1-3, may not be 
accessible to some of the readers ef the ** Gospel Advocate,” and 
copy it. ‘* The Apostle ard his fellow-laborers announced to the 
believers the fulfilment of that gracious intention which had been 
formed by the Divine Being at the beginning of time, which had 
been promised by him, speaking through the prophets, but which 
was bestowed through Jesus Christ. This promise is eternal life, 
the assurance of a state of eternal happiness to all the obedient, 


_and the most distinct information concerning the mode of obtain- 


ing it. Of the fulfilment of this promise they, the Apostles, had 
received the most palpable evidence ; for they had heard the 
Father’s testimony at the baptism and the transfiguration; they 
had seen the miracles which declared him to be the Son of God ; 
they had beheld with their eyes, and their hands fhad handled, 
the risen Jesus—all these being evidences in relation ‘to the 
doctrine of efernul life, which ‘* God, that cannot lie, had pro- 
mised.” (See Monthly Repositoryg for 1829, p. 122.) The 
Reviewer, however, appears needlessly to embarrass his explana- 
tion by connecting (in thought at least,) from the beginning with 
the 2nd verse: I agree with T. F. B. that it refers to the com- 
mencement of Christ s ministry. ith the Father the Reviewer 
explains by comparing it with ‘ those passages of Paul which 
speak of the mystery of, or doctrine according to, godliness. which 


was hidden from ages, and generations, laid up with God, but 


subsequently manifested ;’’ and he appears to be right. 
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eternal dispensation which he introduced, and the great 
and glorious circumstances attending his work on earth 
and. his exaltation in heaven, All the lustre which at- 
_ tends these, surround him who spake the words and 
wrought the works of the Father—the Saviour, the Sove- 
reign, and the Judge of mankind; and thie contrast 
. which there must have been, abidingly, in the mind of 
the beloved Apostle—who had been near him in 
Gethsemane, and himself saw him expire on the cross, and 
pierced with a spear, and laid in the tomb,—between the 
humiliation of the Man of Sorrows and the glory of the 
Only-begotten, may well affect our imaginations, and 
should certainly be carried in our thoughts when we are 
perusing thisGospel. The Apostle was about to write of 
the Man of Sorrows, despised and rejected of men; to 
prove by the miracles which he wrought, and the words 
which he spake, that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of 
God; to show, too, (as I see much reason to think,) that 
the Messenger of Jehovah who preceded him was not 
himself, though still regarded by some of his disciples and 
their followers, in the regions where John wrote, as the 
Light, and as their sole Teacher and Master: and he 
begins his invaluable records with impressive and eleva- 
ting declarations respecting the dignity and power and 
supremacy of his Lord, in the new dispensation. With 
these things in view I have no difficulty in accounting for 
the phraseology of every part; or for the application to 
Jesus as the Declarer of God’s will, and the Representa- 
tive of the Heavenly Father, of that peculiar appellation 
of which the recorded discourse of Jesus himself, (John 
x. 35) and the language of the Jewish Scriptures, would, 
to every Hellenist reader of the Gospel, furnish an,imme- 
diate explanation, while at the same time it might elevate 
his conceptions as to the divine prerogatives of him who 
had lived in earthly humiliation and died in ignominy 
and agony. 

Objections founded on the unusual, or even unique, 
(though not obscure or unanalogical,) application of 
Logos, the Word, to him that spake the word of God, do - 
not come with any force to my mind, from those who | 
employ Jogos themselves in a way fér which they cannot 
show any authority in the writings of the Apostles, nor 
even in those of the Prophets. The Reviewer of Upham, 
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who regard# it as denoting the system of divine truth con- 
tained in the Gospel, has, in the term itself the advantage 
over all interpretations : but he does not explain how the 
word is the only-begotten (ver. 14), nor how the testi- 
mony of John (ver. 15), applies to it, the word, the system 
of divine truth. Nor can I pass by the difficulty attend- 
ing the application of rueos, Gop, to divine truth; and 
the declaration that divine truth was (or beeame) flesh; 
and the affirmation that John was not himself the light— 
Zight of course meaning the same as word or divine truth. 
As to the force of ginomai, I have only to say that when 
T.F.B. has examined the use of it throughout the New 
Testament, by the assistance of Schmidt’s Greek Con- 
cordance, he will probably modify his objections to my 
interpretation. I have, however, no objection to use the 
word in ver. 10 in the sense of made, or formed, without 
the anew, which I think implied. Of course I refer it still, 
{and so I should on any interpretation of logos,) to the 
spiritual renovation of mankind by Christ Jesus.—I might 
here enter on the investigation of the word; but I have 
already sadly encroached on the pages of the Gospel 
Advecate; and Ithink I could add nothing material to 
what I have said in an easily accessible work. (SeeUni- 
darianism the Doctrine of the Gospel, 3d Ed. p. 167-169.) 
In my own judgment the only essential difficulty at- 
tending my interpretation is the abruptness of the exor- 
dium. Jz the beginning he was the Word: and this 
weighs less and less in my mind. T. F. B.surely appeals 
too much to the mere English reader, or himself rests too 
much on impressions derived from our own language, 
when he speaks of this (p. 165) as involving ‘an abso- 
lutely inadmissible grammatical solecism: a verb without 
a subject, either expressed or implied.’ In the languages 
of Greece and Rome he knows that the werd, in its finite 
moods, includes a subject; and that though we must 
say HE was, the simple verb conveys the pronominal sub- 
ject. There is no grammatical solecism whatever. The 
difficulty is not that there is no subject of the verb, ex- 
pressed or implied, (for that in Greek and Latin is 
impossible ;) but that the subject included in the verb 
has no expressed reference; and this is merely an exre- 
‘getical difficulty. If this mode of composition were much 
Jess unusual than it is in the writings of St. John, I should 
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say that itadmits, here, of an easy explanati@m ; as possi- 
bly intentional, not to rouse the prejudices of the reader, 
and yet to awaken his attention; but otherwise as arising 
from a fullness of mind in relation to the purpose of his 
Gospel, which those will best understand who begin any 
composition under similar influence. I am at present 
engaged in conducting through the press my long-com- 
menced Harmony of the Gospels; and my plan requires a 
constant comparison with the original ; in this, I will keep 
in mind the critical difficulty; and I will communicate 
the result to the “‘ Gospel Advocate.” But in the mean- 
time I am quite satisfied with referring T. F. B. to the 
10th verse of this very Proem, where there is no subject 
distinct from the verb ; whereit cannot be supplied from the 
9th verse ; and where, accordingly, he, and the Reviewer of 
Upham, supply God: God was in the world, &c. If that 
difficulty is thus overcome, mine exists no longer. 

Having now brought my essay toa conclusion, I have 
only (in much haste,) to express the hope, that my silence 
in reference to future observations, which | will respect- 
fully consider, may only imply that my convictions re- 
main unchanged. LANT CARPENTER. 


Paroles d’ un Croyant. Par. M. De la Mennais 
Geneva. 1833. 5th Edition. $ 


Some notice is here taken of this pamphlet, although it 
is undoubtedly rather of a political than a religious cha- 
racter, because such works, when by a very rapid and ex- 
tensive circulation, as this has had, they are shown to be 
in strong accord with popular sentiments, become not un- 
important signs of the times. M. De la Mennais is said to 
have been one of the French emigrants who accompanied 
the royal family into this country during the revolution. 
Time and events would seem however completely to have 
dissipated whatever of royalism he may once have had 
about him, and in the present work he appears as a stern 
denouncer of despotism and tyranny, if not even of power 
wealth and rank in every shape, and a strenuous and en- 
thusiastic asserter of the equal rights of all men. This 
man however would not seem to belong to the school of 
the infidel republicans of the Revolution, who scoffed at 
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all religion, ffampled on the cross, and proclaimed death 
an eternal sleep. On the contrary, he writes as a good 
Catholic and earnest believer in the great verities of the 
Gospel. But he takes Jesus Christ for the Liberator in a 
new sense ; not merely from spiritual darkness, guilt, and 
sin, but from political oppression. In his name and as 
his followers he calls on the people to rouse themselves 
from their lethargy, and to shake off their chains. In 
very impressive language, with forcible and happy illustra- 
tions, and ina style not meanly imitating the semi-poetic 
effusions of Holy Writ, he paints the miseries and hard- 
ships, the exactions and indignities to which the mass of 
mankind are subjected by the mighty and therich. He 
proclaims however a new era about to commence, and 
calls on the people to be in readiness to seize the auspi- 
cious moment when they are to work out their freedom, 
not by violent aggression, but by union, resolution, and 
patience: 

It is not very easy to determine whether the writer of 
this pamphlet is in reality most of the Christian, the phi- 
lanthropist, or the demagogue. Those who better know 
the man must judge. In the mean time it is obvious to, 
remark a great and dangerous error which runs through 
the performance, and one which is common to many other’ 
inflammatory writings. It is that of overlooking the 
certain though painful fact, that the greater part of the 
sufferings and even oppressions of the people arise from 
their own follies and vices. How easy would it be to 
emancipate from all oppression a wise and virtuous 
people! How impossible to make free or happy an ig- 
norant, superstitious and profligate one! Could we but 
see personal piety, virtue, and wisdom, general prevailing, 
political oppression, yea, and great disparity of wealth 
and condition, would soon disappear. But it is not so: 
nor does the licentiousness, and debauchery, and in- 
temperance, and falsehood, and venality, with which we 
are surrounded, allow us to form any sanguine expecta- 
tions of a rapid change. 

Some extracts from this book are here translated, as 
specimens ofits style and sentiments, on which no further 
comment need be made :— 


«Who was it that pressed around Christ to hear his word ? 
The people. 
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Who was it that followed him in the mountain ind in the de- 
serts to listen to his instraction? The people. 

Who desired to choose him for a King? The people. - 

Who spread their garments and cast palms before him, crying 
Hosanna, at the time of his entrance into Jerusalem ? The people. 

Who was it that was scandalized on account of the sick 
w hom he healed on the Sabbath-day ? The Scribes and Pharisees. 

Who said of him; He is possessed ? Who called him a man of 
intemperance and given to pleasure ?. The Scribes and Pharisees. 

Who treated him as seditious and a blasphemer ? Who plotted 
ty cause his death? Who crucified him on Calvary between two 
robbers ? The Scribes and Pharisees, the Doctors of the Law, 
King Herod and his courtiers, the Roman Governor and the 
Chief Priests. 

Their crafty hypocrisy deceived the people themselves. They 
incited them to demand the death of him who had fed them in the 
desert with seven loaves, who restored health to the infirm, sight 
to the blind, hearing to the deaf, and to the lame the use of their 
limbs. 

But Jesus, seeing that they had seduced this people, as the 
serpent seduced the woman, prayed to his Father, saying; my 
Father forgive them, for they know not what they do. 

And yet, after eighteen centuries, the Father has not yet for- 
given them, and they drag their punishment over all the earth, 
and over all the earth the slave is constrained to stoop to see them. 

‘Tbe compassion of Christ is without exclusion. He came into 
the world to save not some men, but all men ; he had for each one 
of them a drop of blood. 

But the little ones, the weak, the humble, the poor, all those 
who suffered, he loved them with a love of predilection. 

His heart beat on the heart of the people, and the heart of 
the people beat on his heart. : 

And it is there, on the heart of Christ, that the drooping people 
take courage, and that the oppressed people receive strength to 
make themselves free. 

Woe to those who depart from him, who deny him! Their 
misery is irremediable and their servitude eternal,” 


Another Chapter begins as follows: 


“All that comes to pass in the world has its sign which precedes 
it. 

When the sun is about to rise, the horizon becomes colored 
with a thousand tints, and the east appears all on fire. 

When the tempest is at hand, one hears on the shore a dull 
roaring, and the waves seem to put themselves in motion. 

‘The numberless different thoughts which cross and mingle on 
the horizon of the spiritual world, are the sign which announces 
the rising of the Sun of Intelligence. 

The confused murmur and internal commotion of troubled 
people, are the fore-running sign of the tempest which svon will 
pass over the trembling nations. ; 


Hold yourselves ready for the time’ draws near. 
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In that day there will be great terrors, and cries such as have 
not been heard since the days of the deluge. 

The kings shall howl on their thrones: they shall endeavour 
with both hands to hold fast their crowns which are carried away 
by the winds, and they shall be swept away with them. 

The rich and the mighty shall go forth naked from theic 
palaces, for fear of being buried in the ruins. 

One shall see them wandering by the y.ays, begging of passen- 
gers some rags to cover their nakedness, a little black bread to 
allay their hunger, and I know not whether they will obtain it.” 


This is certainly the Zev talionis with a vengeance. 


*« Love God above all things, and your neighbour as yourselves, 
and slavery will disappear from the earth. 

Those, however, who profit from the slavery of their brethren, 
will use every means to prolongit. They will employ for that 
purpose fraud and force. 

They will say that the arbitrary domination of a few and the 
slavery of all ages is the order established by God: and to pre- 
serve their tyranny they will not fear to blaspheme Providence. 

After that they will let loose against you their satellites : tney 
will build prisons without number to shut you up in: they will 
pursue with sword and fire : they will torment vou and spill your 
blood like water, é i 

Unless then you are resolved to combat without relaxation, to 
bear all things without bending, never to be weary, never to yield, 

‘keep your chains, and renounce a liberty of which you are not 
worthy.” 


It would not however appear that the writer, though 
hostile to the rich, intends to recommend any violent 
spoliation. The following passages are marked by good 
sense and moderation :— 


‘* Poverty is the daughter of sin, of which the germ is in every 
man, and of servitude of which the germ is in every society. 

There will always be poor, because man will never destroy the 
sin that is wlthin him. ; 

There will continually be fewer poor, because by degrees servi- 
tude will disappear from society. 

It is not a taking what is another’s that one can destroy po- 
verty; for how should one diminish the number of poor by 
making poor ? ; : 

Eee hie has a right to keep what he has, without which no 
one could possess any thing. é , 

But por one has a right to acquire by bia work what he has 

“not, without which poverty would be eternal. 

Enfranchise then your labor, enfranchise your arms, and povsrly 

will no Jonger be among men but as an exception permitted by 


God.’ ? ° 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Cuance 1x tue Mryisrry.—Ir has not been our 
custom to aniinadvert on public affairs, in these humble 
pages, otherwise than in noticing the progress of measures 
before the legislature, having an immediate bearing on the 
interests of religious liberty, or in some way closely affect- 
ing the moral and social welfare of the people. With 
politics, strictly so called, we engaged in the outset not to 
meddie, and we have endeavoured to keep our word. 
But our readers, we hope, will think with us, that the 
recent sudden and astounding change in the King’s Mini- 
stry, is an event of no ordinary kind,—not a common 
shifting of the scenes and actors on the political stage, 
but an occurrence of very threatening aspect to all who 

love and desire refcrnation. The manner in which this 
-change has been made, is most unusual, and ominous. 
The Reform Ministry has not broken up from any inter- 
nal dissentions, nor from any great public occurrence, 
nor from any particular manifestation of their weakness, 
inrelation to the confidence of the people and the support 
of the popular branch of the Legislature,—though weak 
enough, we have no doubt, they were, and always have 
been, in relation to the court and the aristocracy. The 
Jate advisers of the crown cannot be said, (except from 
mere surmise,) to have been dismissed on any public 
grounds whatever. The king has exercised his constitu- 
tional prerogative,—in these few words is comprised the 
only account of the matter which is fairly before the 
country, We are not amongst those, if any such there 
be, who would deny or take away this prerogative of the 
king; but if the king has a right to choose his own Minis- 
ters, it is equally certain that the loyalty of the people 
‘must and will be affected by the spirit in which that right 
appears to be exercised, whenever it is exercised most 
Spontaneously.@ The king has neither the right nor the 
power, to oblige his people to trust in and support those 
whom fhe is pleased thus to summon to his counsels, un- 
prompted by any publie call. 
baThere can be no doubt that the principal cause of the 
change of administration, which has come upon us so 
suddenly, was the danger, or rather the certain destruc- 
tion, which awaited the abuses and corruptions of the 
estab.ished church, in the next session of Parliament. 
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This prospect seems to have induced the parties who are 
most interested in keeping things as they are, to make a 
desperate effort for the preservatiou of what they have so 
much reason to value highly ; and being conscious that 
they have no chance with the people or the representatives 
of the people,—being also afraid of throwing the entire 
odium and perilof opposing reform upon the House of 
Peers,—they have had recourse successfully to the only 
other quarter in which it was possible to originate resist- 
ance to ‘‘the spirit of the age.” They may find this 
method of trying their experiment the very worst which 
could have been chosen. 

One thing is certain,—that the men who are now ex- 
pected to hold the reins of power, have hitherto distin- 
guished themselves by their constant and furious opposi- 
tion to the popular demand for reformed institutions, poli- 
tical, municipal, and ecclesiastical. Is it equally certain 
that they will pursue the same course now, when they 
themselves enjoy the honours of government? By no 
means. We suppose that no reasonable man in the empire 
expects them to act such a foolish part. They will under- 
take and promise to carry on the work of reform ;—and 
they will do so, just to the extent which is necessary to 
give them the slightest chance of remaining in power, and 
just so far as they can venture to go without utterly for- 
feiting the confidence of their own party. But we havea 
strong persuasion that this experiment will be found too 
nice and difficult to be accomplished, even by such saga- 
cious statesmen as those of the Peel and Wellington 
school. They will make the attempt, and enter upon it 
boldly, but it must fail. They may astonish, but they 
will not satisfy, the liberal and reforming portion of the 
community. We may wonder that so much good should 
come from such hands; but we shall still require more 
good than they will be prepared or able to give us. They 
are not the men to conduct the vessel of the state through 
the waters of agitation by which it is now tossed violently 
toand fro. They are men of talent and experience ; they 
might form an energetic administration in time of war; 
put, as we believe, they have neither the enlightened prin- 
ciples nor the kind of ability, which which should belong 
to: the Ministers of the crown in the present day. They 
will probably increase the dangers and mischiefs of the 
singular, ¢ransition state, in which we are, between the old 
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corrupt and oligarchical method of government, anda 
government suited to the altered state of the public mind, 
tne advanced intelligence and political influence of the 
people. But we are greatly mistaken, if the work of 
thoroughly regenerating the political condition of the 
country be not destined for spirits of a far different order. 

_.With respect to the course which ought to be taken, in 
present. circumstances, by all who are friendly to reform, 
we really think there should not be two opinions on the 
subject. It cannot be wrong, to distrust the men whose 
public character is so notoriously hostile to all improve- 
ment and liberality,—men who bitterly opposed all re- 
form in the representation, maintaiued the worst corrup-’ 
tions in the church, abused the very inquiry into the state 
of municipal corporations, and turned a scornful ear to the 
claims and grievances of the Dissenters. It cannot be 
wrong, to make every possible effort to prevent them 
from filling the House of Commons with men of their own 
anti-reforming prejudices. It cannot be wrong, to watch 
all their conduct with jealousy and fear, and to use all 
constitutional means for their removal, that the offices of 
the state may be filled with men in whom greater confi- 
dence may reasonably be placed. _If they should adopt 
any measures of a liberal,eharacter, there will be no incon- 
sisteney in our giving them, so far, all due credit and sup- 
port. But surely the attitude which ought to be princi- 
pally assumed at this moment, by all sincere reformers, 
is the attitude of opposition. The watchword of the 
country should be, ‘‘ Onward, Onward, with the work of 
reformation.” Jf the men who have been thus unceremo- 
niously called to rule over us, are not prepared to re- 
spond heartily to this ery, they ought to be made to feel 
that their continuance in office is an insult and a wrong 
which the people of England will not endure. 
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TO. CORRESPONDENTS, 


The favours of G. C. H. are acknowledged, and we shall pro- 
bably make an early use of them. We are also in Possession of 
papers from Free Inquirer, from G. B. R. and Christianus, 
Our desire to complete Dr. Carpenter's remarks on the Proem 
of St. John in the present nnmber, has obliged us to owit several 


other articles which were in preparation, and which shall oppear 
nm our next, 
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CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM. 


Takrne into view the general history of the world, we 
must perhaps allow, that Patriotism is a sentiment which 
men have more frequently exhibited in excess, than in 
defectiveness. This may be affirmed with great truth, if 

- we consider not merely the degree of vehemence, but also 
_ the wrong character, and evil tendencies, which the senti- 
ment has so commonly assumed. It seems to have been 
regarded by the celebrated nations of antiquity as one of 
_the first and most meritorious of virtues: yet we, who. live 
under the influence of a better philosophy and a perfect 
- religion, can have no hesitation in believing, that this 
popular virtue oftentimes differed from the most abomin- 
-able vice, only by the very shadow of.a shade, and only 
in the blind self-delusion ofits votaries. In modern ages 
_ likewise, (until within a comparatively recent period,) the 
- feeling has been almost equally popular, and at the same 
. time equally doubtful or reprehensible in its character. 
The Christian religion has been condemned for its alleged 
omission of all injunctions directed to the encouragement 
_ of patriotism. May not the facts, to which we have now 
alluded, constitute the best apology for the sacred teachers, 
_ in this respect ? More harm than good might have resulted 
from enforcing precepts of this nature by the sanctions of 
-religion. at a time when the condition of the world must 
_ haye rendered any such precepts peculiarly liable to abuse. 
- Unless our memory greatly deceives us, we have met with 
the clearest evidence that this very circumstance,—the 
extreme liability of the sentiment of patriotism to abuse,— 
_has induced some late philosophers of the utilitarian school 
_to denounce the feeling altogether, as utterly absurd and 
_mischievous. In this they may have erred; but the very 
same facts which have led them into this error, may serve 
-to illustrate the wisdom of Christianity, in omitting all 
direct mention of patriotism among its positive injunctions 
of duty. It will scarcely be argued, in the present day, 
that this is one of the simple, primitive, essential qualities 
_of moral goodness, (like piety, or justice, or benevolence,) 
which any religion claimmg to be divine must inculcate, 
U 
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or contain its own refutation within itself. Patriotism is 


not a principle of this kind ; neither is it a strictly natural 


affection, as pity, or gratitude, thelove of parents, or of 
children, It is a complicated, variable sentiment, created 
by circumstances : its worth entirely depends on the par- 
ticular elements of which it is composed, and the mode of 
its exercise. Now, there were obviously but two ways, 
in which Jesus and his apostles could have given the 
sanction of their inspired authority to such a sentiment; 
either by simply enforcing it as it was understood and 
practised in their own age, or by entering into a complete 
philosophical exposition of its only right character. The 
first mentioned course they could not bave adopted, for 
the reasons already given, because the patriotism of their 
age was a vain and corrupt feeling. The other method of 
treating the subject, it appears to us, would have required 
a minuteness of moral analysis and disquisition quite at 
variance with the general style of our Saviour’s instructions. 
The ‘‘ wisdom which is from above” seems, therefore, to be 
justified, in having left this class of affections and duties 
to be corrected by the light of reason, by the dictates of 
conscience and experience, when these had become illu- 
minated through the great and beneficent principles of the 
gospel dispensation. From all this, however, it does not 
follow that there can be no such sentiment as Christian 
Patriotism, with its corresponding duties, active and pas- 
sive. We humbly conceive that there is; and hope that. 
a few words on the subject may not be wholly unaccept- 
able to our readers at the present time. 

The original sources of this feeling, like those of many 
others entirely generated by circumstances, are some- 
what difficult to be exactly determined. They probably 
differ much in nations and individuals, and at different 
periods of the world. Yet there are perhaps a few leading 
ingredients, entering into the composition of patriotism, 
which may be justly accounted universal. For instance, 
attachment to the land itself, to the very soil on which we 


‘were born, the very country, because it is our native coun-. 


try, where we first breathed the vital air, received all our 
earliest and freshest impressions of external nature, and. 
grew in love with this fair world. Sucha feeling, in va- 
tious degrees of intensity, is found to exist, we believe, in 
almost all human bosoms. ‘The yery mountains and 
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plains, rivers and seas, upland and valley, shady grove 
and awful forest, on which we are conscious of having 
gazed from childhood, through which we have so often 
toiled in weariness, or roamed in sport,—these become en- 
deared to us, by some process which, whether it be simply 
natural, or depend aliogether on certain hidden associa- 
tions, is in either case sufficiently strong to produce all the 
usual etiects of a natural sentiment. Local attachments 
{as with much literal truth we call them,) spring up and 
diffuse themselves in every mind, extending frem our 
native village to our native land, from the haunts of our 
infancy and youth to the wider scenes we have traversed 
ia manhood, or have so often ‘ heard of with the hearing 
of the ear,” that we almost believe ‘‘ our eyes have seen 
them.” We also naturally grew attached to the people, 
to the inhabitants, as well as to the external features of our 
country. This is another source of patriotism. There 
are comparatively few men, who do not see contained 
within the borders of the land of their birth almost every 
one who is especially dear to them, by the ties of kindred, 
love and friendship ;—and beyond this, we are irresistibly 
led to regard ald our countrymen as a sort of distant 
kindred, members of one family with ourselves, in distinc~ 
tien from those whose home is in other lands, and their 
language a strauge tongue to our ears. The love of ehil- 
den, we have no doubt, perhaps also the love of parents, 
as well as the conjugal affections, spring directly from 
natural causes. But even these, and especially all the 
other domestic symyathies, are greatly nurtured and 
strengthened by circumstances, which circumstances also 
tend, in the same way, to foster mutual esteem and attach- 
ment among the inhabitants of one country; such as fre- 
quency of intercourse, identity of interests, similarity 
of opinions, customs, and manners. Thus patriotism 
originates as a kind of diffused family affection.* 


* Cicero has expressed this sentiment with his usual elegance, 
in the following passage of his treatise De Officiis, (lib, 1. c. 17 
«* Gradus autem plures sunt societatis hominum: ut enim ab infinita 
illa discedatur, propior est ejusdem gentis, nationis, lingue, qua 
maxime homines conjunguntur. Interius etiam est, ejusdem esse 
eivitatis; multa enim sunt civibus inter se communia, forum, 
fana, porticus, vie, leges, jura, judicia, suffragia, consuetudines 
pr@terea et familiaritates, multeque cum multis res rationesque 
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There is another source of this feeling, to the people of 
all old countries, in the recollections of their history. The 
fame of our ancestors, in arts and arms, their glorious 
achievements by sword or counsel, their splendid exhibi- 
tions of physical power, or of intellectual and moral 
energy, their brave resistance to the might of foreign 
enemies, and their noble struggles to beat down tyranny 
at home,—these recollections descend to us as a rich 
inheritance, and they help to make the land of our fathers 
the land of our love. Patriotism consists, in no small] degree, 
of this admiration for the deeds of virtue and heroism, and 
the various displays of genius or greatness, related in the 
annals of our country, and the monuments of which are 
thickly planted around us. In general, there is doubtless 
some mixture of vanity, a tincture of self-complacency and 
self-approbation, in our feelings of this class, By an almost 
unconscious but very natural sort of delusion, we appro- 
priate to ourselves a portion of the merit and glory, which 
belong to our predecessors of the same name and nation. 
All things considered, however, this may be accounted one 
of the most rational sources of patriotic feeling. In rever- 
ing the great and good of past ages, we learn to imbibe 
their spirit, and to imitate their qualities ; whatever serves, 
therefore, to give concentration and intensity to this feeling, 
as the sentiment of patriotism does, may be justly expected 
to produce beneficial effects. In all free and prosperous 
countries, moreover, this sentiment is powerfully generated 
by a sense of the many great blessings resulting from good 
government, from wise institutions and equal laws, from 
the enjoyment of personal liberty, protection to property, 
freedom of opinion and conduct, and a due share of 
political influence. These are blessings which greatly 
adorn and sweeten the social existence of man :—surely he 
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contractae. Arctior vero colligatio est societatis propinquorum : 
ab illa enim immensa societate humani generis in exiguum angust- 
umque concluditur. Nam, cum sit hoe natura commune animan- 
tium, ut habeant lubidinem procreandi, prima societas in ipso 
conjugio est ; proxima in liberis; deinde una domus, communia 
omnia. Id autem est principium urbis, et quasi seminarium 
reipublice,”’ 
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who is sensible of enjoying them in a high degree, through. 
the peculiar mode and spirit of government in his native 
country, and is not fervently patriotic, betrays a disgraceful 
want of reflection and want of feeling. 

These are probably the chief sources of that popular 
sentiment which we denominate patriotism, though there 
may be several others which we have not here examined. 
It seems to be a passionate attachment to interesting and’ 
familiar objects, to revered and beloved persons, to glorious 
recollections, to valued rights and privileges ; accompanied 
and strengthened, in the bosom of each individual, by a 
sympathetic regard for all who are known to participate 
with him in the same feelings towards the same objects. 
Now, it cannot be seriously affirmed, that any of these 
sources of patriotism are in the least degree inconsistent 
with Christianity, or at all diminished by the legitimate 
influence of that religion. Neither, we presume, is the 
sentiment in any way inconsistent with the most enlightened 
reason, or the most comprehensive benevolence. But we 
shall readiy allow that the manifestations of the sentiment 
may be modified, ought to be checked, governed and 
directed, in all cases, by the true spirit of Christianity, 
which is the spirit of universal justice and benevolence. 
If any thing be unquestionably certain respecting the 
Christian religion, it is the sanction which it gives to the 
principle of human brotherhood, and to the unchangeable 
obligations of rectitude and kindness towards all men, 
without limit from clime, or tongue, or country. What- 
ever feelings or practices, therefore, are plainly irrecon- 
cileable with this principle, and these obligations, are to be 
utterly repudiated by all true Christians ; quite as much so 
when they assume the specious guise of patriotism, as 
when they appear in all the grossness of their real cha- 
racter of selfishness and vice. Hence we are bound to 
condemn, with unmeasured abhorrence, all aggressive 
wars, all acts of violence or treachery, all arts of malicious 
over-reaching and cunning, resorted to for the purpose of 
benefiting our own country at the expense of injury and 
suffering to others. We say nothing at present of the 
blind folly of nations,—which hitherto has been so fruitful 
a source of crimes and miseries,—in supposing that they 
could ever adyance their own permanent interests, by 
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such a system of mutual jealousy and wickedness. We 
speak now, in the name of outraged humanity, forthe higher 
considerations of right and mercy, and of that love to all 
men, which, according to the Christian doctrine, is inse- 
parable from true love to God. These obligations are 
before patriotism; they are broader than the broadest 
seas; they reach beyond the confines of the widest empires. 
The guilty man who asks us, in any instance, to violate 
these eternal principles of truth and justice, out of a pre- 
tended zeal for the glory of our own country, be he prince 
or demagogue, should be promptly answered with an in- 
dignant refusal. 
- These points being fully settled, however, are there not 
countless ways in which a spirit of pure Christian patriotism 
may be manifested? Undoubtedly there are. We are 
inclined to think that the sincerest patriots, in all ages and 
nations, have been found among the best of men; and we 
are sure, there never was atime when a good man might 
not display the highest love for his country in deeds of 
unexceptionable innocence and usefulness. ‘The fairest 
opportunities and most eligible methods of exhibiting this 
good spirit, will. of course vary inj their character, with 
change of times and circumstances; but such oppor- 
tunities always exist, such methods are always to be 
discovered in abundance by willing and fervent minds. 
In ages past, the voice of patriotism may have called our 
fathers to engage in mortal strife with the enemies of their 
liberties, which they were bold to vindicate, not for them- 
selves only, but for us their posterity,—to shed their 
blood upon the scaffold, orin the battle field, resisting the 
powers of both spiritual and temporal wickedness in high 
‘places. We, atleast, are not prepared, because of our 
general detestation of war and violence, to snatch the 
crown of patriotism from the heads of such men. Let 
their faults be acknowledged and avoided; but honoured 
be their names, for they were virtuous sons of their country, 
and we owe them much. We rejoice, however, with un- 
speakable satisfaction, in our strong belief that the neces- 
sity for such bloody sacrifices at the altar of patriotism, 
will never in our land exist again. The comparative 
weakness of the ruling few, the increased power of the sub- 
ject many, and more than all, the greater enlightenment 
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of both, has vastly changed the nature of the labours in: 
which true patriotism may be engaged. There is now a 
wide field in which every man, according to his character 
and abilities, may hope to exert an influence purely moral 
and peaceful, in ways consistent with the meekest and 
most religious spirit, for the welfare of his native country. 
In assisting to diffuse the great blessings of knowledge 
and education throughout the land, in raising his voice 
and exercising his political rights, on every suitable occa- 
sion, in the cause of justice and reformation, he may at 
once gratify some of the worthiest sentiments of his own 
heart, and promote the best interests of his fellow creatures. 
So far are we from thinking, that any quality of the 
Christian character is violated by engaging in such mani- 
festations ofan enlightened public spirit, that we are at a 
\ loss to conceive how any man, thoroughly animated with 
Christian principles, can feel justified in neglecting to 
avail himself of such palpable means of usefulness. He 
who, asa citizen ofa free country in particular, is vested 
with such power, whether from the very circumstances of 
his social position or by the express laws of his country, 
and yet fails through selfishness or timidity to use this 
power for good, according to the sincere dictates of his 
conscience,—such a man appears to us clearly to desert 
his post of duty. He surely does not act the part ofa true 
Christian ; for Christianity teaches us ‘‘ to do good unto all 
men as we have opportunity.” Ifa man be really igno- 
rant or doubtful, as to the course which he ought to adopt, 
in any particular instance of this kind, our observations 
will scarcely apply to his case ; only we would remark that 
he is bound to use his utmost endeavours to become better 
instructed. But where there is the knowledge, or a decided 
conviction, of what is right to be done, in fulfilment of 
these public duties, we can hold no man excusable who 
wilfully neglects to discharge them. And we are well 
persuaded, that his satisfaction in this course of duty will 
be in proportion to the degree of pure patriotic zeal, the 
dezree of honest enthusiasm for his country’s good, by 
which he is careful to be actuated. When the heart is in 
the work, difficulties vanish, and burdens and exertions, 
otherwise overpowering, are then easy to be borne. In- 
spired with this pleasing and exalted sentiment of pa- 
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triotism, therefore, which, if not expressly enjoined by 
Christianity, is surely in accordance with every Christian 
principle and feeling, we should be ever ready to serve 
our beloved mother country with the fidelity of affection- 
ate sons, to benefit our generation and posterity, by the 
upright, active discharge of all our publicsocial duties, and 
repair undaunted to the conflict, where a conflict there must 
be, with political corruption and oppression. — Patriotism 
of this character is a virtue in strict harmony with the gentle 
and beneficent spirit of the gospel. 


MORAL VIEWS OF THE BREVITY OF LIFE. 
(A WORD IN SEASON.) 


We have here the satisfaction to wish all our readers 
A TIAPPY NEw YEAR. In doing this, however, we must 
inevitably remind them of the swift passage of time, and 
the brevity of life! Another of those measured periods, 
each of which constitutes so large a portion of our earthly 
existence, is passed. We are compelled by this to remem- 
ber how short our whole time is! We are perhaps tempted 
to think that, on this account, we have been in some 
degree ‘‘ made in vain.” It may be useful, therefore, to 
consider whether there be any real foundation for such a 
complaint,—whether the average duration of our time on 
earth be not sufficient for all the greatest and best ends of 
human existence? If we can establish the affirmative in 
this inquiry, it will naturally serve to advance our im- 
provement and peace of mind. 

Let us begin, then, with those considerations which 
are, comparatively, of the least importance, and advance 
to those which are of the greatest. Following this method, 
we remark, that the average duration of life is long enough 
for much enjoyment,—long enough to comprise a great 
extent and variety of earthly pleasures. Mere pleasure, 
indeed, such as the present state affords, cannot be con- 
templated by a Christian as one of the proper ends of his 
existence. We believe that God has designed the present 
life chiefly asa state of trial and discipline for a better, — 
a state in which we may acquire, through experience of 
both good and evil, a moral fitness for the pleasures of a 
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higher and more durable condition of being. Yet, who 
can doubt, that God did intend we should find a great 
preponderance of enjoyment even in the present world ? 
We cannot help believing that it must be so. We are so 
constituted, as to make this conviction almost necessary 
to our complete reverence for the wisdom and love for the 
goodness of God. Now, surely this expectation is ful- 
filled, in the general course of human experience. The 
nature of life, and the average duration of life, are such as 
to illustrate the compassion, the loving-kindness, of our 
Maker, in these respects. Can any man of advanced, or 
even of middle age, think of the innumerable enjoyments 
which have been crowded into his life, without feelings of 
the liveliest gratitude to his Creator? What various and 
what repeated pleasures of sense, even without over- 
stepping the bounds of the most perfect moderation and 
innocence! What delights from the acquisition of know- 
ledge! What exquisite satisfaction from a conscious 
growth in wisdom! +-What pleasures from social and 
domestic attachments, from the love of kindred and of 
friends! What satisfaction has flowed from fulfilling the 
several duties, from exercising the various virtues, of 
ordinary life! What pleasure has often resulted from some 
sudden turn or combination of events, beyond all that 
could have been reasonably expected! Can any one think 
of all these sources of pleasure, without emotions of the 
warmest thankfulness to his Maker? At the close of 
another year, can we reflect on the numerous blessings and 
enjoyments, which have been bestowed upon us during 
this period, without feeling sensible that, short as our 
time upon earth is, itis not too short to furnish us with 
the most blissful experience we can possibly have,—the 
experience of our heavenly Father's goodness? 

But in order to a full and impartial view of this subject,’ 
we must observe likewise, that the average duration of 
life is sufficient to prove the vanity, the inadeyuateness, of 
all earthly enjoyments, in reference to the ultimate capa- 
bilities and desires of the humansoul. This particular in 
the experience of human life, has been as wisely and 
mercifully ordained, as that which we have already con- 
sidered. According to the principles of Christianity, 
which afford the only clear solution of the mysteries of | 
human life, this experience of the insufficiency of all 
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earthly enjoyment to satisfy the soul, appears as proper 
as that there should bea general preponderance of enjoy- 
ment. How else could our minds have been lifted to the 
contemplation, how else could our hearts have been filled 
with the desire, of a purer and happier state of existence ? 
How otherwise could some of the highest ends of our pro- 
bationary state have been accomplished? How could the 
longing after immortality have been excited? How could 
the heart have been weaned from the love of mere sensible 
and perishable good, and directed towards that which 
alone is satisfying, which in its own nature is spiritual 
and eternal,—the love of God and of righteousness? But 
the average duration of human life is amply sufficient to 
give thisexperience. The vanity of all earthly pleasures, 
in comparison with such happiness as our nature is capable 
-of, never fails to be learnt by all who live the usual 
number of man’s years upon earth, and who make any 
just use of their reflecting powers. Every passing year 
serves to prove and illustrate this truth. 

fa the next place, we wish to observe, that the average 
duration of life is sufficient to mature all our moral and 
intelleetual faculties, so far as this can be effected under 
our present mode of existence. We certainly do not mean, 
that all our faculties acquire such perfection in this world, 
as that we cannot conceive of their being still further per- 
fected, in a more favourable state of being. We mean 
simply this,—that as far as the natural strength, vigour, 
and ripeness of our mental faculties, can be developed by 
the cireumstances of our present state of being, the dura- 
tion of human life appears to be long enough for the 
purpose. Understanding, jadgment, conscience, all the 
general faculties of the mind, rational and moral, become 
matured at the middle oraverage period of life. We ascertain 
this fact clearly, by comparing the condition of children, 
or even of youths, with the conditionof old people. Aged 
people, after they have passed the middle stage of life, 
may indeed grow more intelligent, more virtuous, more 
pious ; they can make perpetual acquisitions in all kinds of 
wisdom and goodness; but the power of their reason, or 
their conscience, or any great faculty of their minds, is 
not naturally greater, than it has been, or may have been, 
at a former period of their lives. Therefore the average 
duration of life is manifestly sufficient for bringing the 
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human faculties to maturity, as far as they can be matured 
in such a world as the present. Now, this must surely 
be conceived to be one of the chief ends for which we are 
placed in this world. That man, who is born a mere 
living creature, with only the undeveloped germs of intel- 
lectual and moral character, should die with these 
capacities actually developed, must surely be regarded as 
one principal purpose of all that he is made to experience 
in this life, as a state of preparation for a better life. For 
this purpose, then, our time upon earth is not too short. 
Moreover, the average duration of life is sufficient for 
the actual acquirement ofa righteous character, one of 
the greatest of all the endsof human existence. This is a 
separate consideration from the last; inasmuch as there is 
areal distinction between intellectual and moral power, 
and intellectual or moral attainments. God might, had 
he beena hard instead of a gracious task-master, have 
given men their faculties in full natural perfection, but 
have denied them the opportunity of making such use of 
these faculties, as to cultivate a positive character of wis- 
dom and goodness. He has not, however, dealt thus with 
his accountable creatures. It is not the shortnes of life, 
which: prevents so many men from becoming righteous 
characters. If it were, the same -cause would in like 
manner prevent all other men from becoming righteous. 
Whenever we behold a truly virtuous and pious person, we 
behold a complete confutation of this idle excuse. Inte- 
grity can be tried, proved, and established on firm foun- 
dations. The government of the heart can be acquired 
by repeated acts of self-denial and virtuous moderation. 
Benevolence can be cultivated, can be exercised upon all 
its proper objects, until it becomes expanded into a prin- 
ciple of universal good-will. The principles and affections 
of true piety may be cherished in the soul, by continued 
acts of devout meditation and prayer, and more than all, 
by works of active zeal in the moral service of God. All 
this may be done in the course of human life, because it 
often has been done, through diligent endeavours to im- 
prove in righteousness, aided by the promised grace and 
blessing of God. Witness the virtuous and pious charac- 
ters, whose names are the admiration, whose memory is 
the best inheritance, of succeeding ages, Witness saints 
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and martyrs, patriots and philanthropists, sages and good 
men of every description, in all periods of the world. We 
‘cannot complain that life is too short for the cultivation 
_ of goodness, without casting insult upon their memories, 
-by suspecting the reality of their virtue! They found it 
‘long enough for this purpose; and why should not we ? 
By following out such reflections as these, we arrive at 
the general conclusion, that the average duration of human 
‘life is sufficient for the great moral and final purposes of 
life-—a due preparation for eternity. Wesee that there 
‘is here a perfect harmony between the providential ways 
and »the moral designs of God. What more can be re- 
quisite, than to be convinced, from experience, of the 
‘superiority of moral and spiritual pleasures over the mere 
‘perishable enjoyments of sense,—to have all the natural 
faculties of the soul, rational and moral so far matured, 
»as to be ready for starting upon an eternal progress in 
wisdom and goodness,—to have attained a settled cha- 
acter of virtue and ‘piety, so that a world of purity, the 
-new heavens and the new earth wherein dwelleth righte- 
ousness, may be at once congenial to the soul’s strongest 
_ affections? If life be long enough for all this, it is long 
enough to afford preparation for eternity ; and that it is 
' so, has, we trust, been sufficiently proved. We cannot, 
indeed, in the present life, attain all to which our natural 
capabilities seem to point, as the full measure cf good 
-which our benevolent Creator has designed that we 
-should enjoy. If we could do so, there would be, at 
least, one argument fewer than there now are for-the hope 
of a future existence. But we may attain a fitness for the 
enjoyment of immortality. We may,—through diligent 
and unceasing efforts after improvement, throuch the dis- 
cipline of providence, so mysterious in its operations but so 
decided in its effects,—through all those gracious aids, 
ordinary and extraordinary, which God is ever ready to 
impart to willing souls,;—we may advance to such degrees 
of piety and goodness, as to constitute in usa meet pre- 
- paration for heavenly felicity. And if any confidence 
can be placed in the strongest dictates of reason, if there 
be any truth in religion, any thing worthy of faith in the 
Gospel,—this is the end for‘which we have been created. 
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THE SABBATH AIR. 


Is it my fancy, or doall bright things 
Sympathize with the Sabbath ? Look, my Own, 
Surely with happier sweep the swallow’s wings 
Skim the green billows of the grass unmown; 
The grey-bird’s vesper hath a holier tone, 
The wind a finer breath, the butterfly 
- Traces it with the schoolboy : Earth seems grown 
More green, and Heaven’s blue hath a deeper dye, 
Looking more heavenly ; and the sunbeams lie 
More restingly upon the trees and hills: 
The sheep-bleat seems a hymn; and Man’s grave eye 
A spirit of sedate composure fills— 
In this contentious world, alas, how rare! 
Surely some charm is in the Sabbath Air. 


June 22, 1834. 


PASS OF THE TEIGN. 


Gen of the Teign—I will not call thee Valley, 
For the mere word suggests the images 
Of waving corn, deep grass, and herds that dally 
With the rich pasture of their.hedge-row’d leas ;— 
But thou, romantic Pass, art not of these: 
Grey mountains are thy sides ; and the wild River 
Comes winding down thee at his own proud ease, 
As if he felt that Culture here would never 
Encroach upon his mountain haunts. Oh ever 
On this o’er-busy Earth let there be found 
Like spots of lonely grandeur, where the fever 
Of Life intrudes not, and the solemn sound 
Of rushing waters seems, in Fancy’s mood, 
The voice of Power reading to Solitude! 


July 3, 1834. 


Ww 
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Tue origin of our race is a subject of inexpressible in- 
terest. The mind loves to travel upwards to the source 
of time, to the era of the creation, and to speculate on the. 
primitive condition and the prospects of the first human 
pair. Perhaps the utter impossibility of becoming fully 
acquainted with the circumstances under which they re- 
ceived the grant of existence, of the objects on which 
their powers of thought first exercised themselves, and of the 
simple duties and employments pertaining to the new 
days of their life, increases the interest which attaches to 
them. Antiquity, too, gives to this interest a venerable 
aspect. Those objects over which a veil has been cast by 
many ages as they sped their forward flight, and on which’ 
the light of history scarcely darts its beams, which are seen 
at an almost immeasurable distance, and thus viewed wear 
not their local form and features, impress the mind with - 
wonder, and inspire it with veneration. Imagination, ever 
prompt to magnify and embellish, employs her skill upon 
them, and then holds them up to the view of the mind in a 
more grand and astonishing shape. 

But the creation of a world like this, and of a race of 
rational beings like those which move upon it, was not a 
trite affair; and if such wonderful efforts of creative 
power strike upon our view with the magnificence and 
grandeur which the atmosphere of a remote antiquity’ 
adorns rather than distorts, there is no danger of their 
making an exaggerated impression. Such efforts’ are 
only within the reach of Omnipotence; and no media. 
through which they may be viewed can invest them with 
an unreal magnitude and greatness. Such is not the 
case, however, when the nature and condition of the 
beings to whom life was thus given become the subject of 
thought. Here, if imagination is the only guide, she may 
lead us astray. She may give to our contemplation too. 
beautiful a picture of innocence and holiness; she ma 
surround the primitive pair with a light and glory of im- 
mortality such as never blazed around them. Perhaps 
imagination has had too much to do, and sober reason. 
too little, in the fabrication of theories respecting the 
powers and qualities and destined existence of our first 
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ancestdts, which make them superhuman, and bordering 
on divinity. Lofty language alone will describe the per- 
fection they bestow on Adam and his partner. Invested 
with every beauty and every grace, of transcendent 
purity and holiness, with a wisdom only short of infinite, 
and with a charter of existence which was eternal save 
the past, the theorist gazes upon them with intense admi- 
ration after his heated fancy has thus decked them in 
attributes not their own. He performs a work, however, 
in a considerable degree gratifying to human pride. Man 
knows himself to be a weak and imperfect being. He is 
conscious to many imperfections, he feels the power of 
sin, and is the destined prey of death. Humbled by this 
knowledge of his actual condition, he looks far back 1o 
his origin, and seems to acquire some degree of conse- 
quence from the excellence and loftiness in which he 
conceives his great ancestor to have been formed. He 
who once was wealthy and noble, and the inhabitant of a 
palace, lives with a melancholy pleasure in the recollection 
of his past greatness. He numbers the riches that have 
melted away. He clings with fondness to the decoration 
of a name on which poverty has drawn contempt; and 
points to the halls in which his state was displayed 
although they are mouldering in ruin. With similar feel- 
ings man looks back to the state of immortal innocence 
which he fondly thinks his great ancestor was possessed 
of, and borrows from this some lustre with which to gild 
his lowered condition, and it may be his life of folly. 

In some respects flattering to the pride of man, these 
extravagant theories are made to serve the purpose 
of the religious disputant and controversialist, by 
being placed at the foundation of doctrines which they 
set forth as the same with divine truth, and support with 
inflexible zeal, and we may add, obstinacy. By magni- 
fying the previous state and prospects of Adam, his fall 
from innocence and the immense consequences of that 
fall are placed in more striking array. The antithesis is 
more perfect. And the counsels of the great Creator and 
Ruler, (which is more to be lamented,) are involved in 
doubt, or rather so distorted as to injure the justice and 
paternity of his character. ‘ 

Whatever may be their use or abuse, however, there is 
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not sufficient authority for such theories. The brief history 
we possess of the origin of mankind does not justify 
them. As far as we can form an opinion they are a de- 
parture from truth and fact. It is not easy, indeed, to 
‘enter into the spirit and meaning of the first chapters of 
Genesis, in which this precious relic of history appears ; 
they are an obscure and mysterious portion of the sacred 
writings. But it is neither just nor prudent in our at- 
tempted elucidation of them, to go far wide of the hints 
they furnish, or to launch forth into an ocean of conjec- 
tures, to keep out of view the plain inferences which pro- 
ceed from the few facts they state, and to invent hypotheses 
for whick they afford no reasonable ground. 

The tree of knwledge stood within the garden of Eden, 
but not alone. Another tree was near it of a similar 
mysterious nature—it was the tree of life. But it is re- 
markable that while Adam was prohibited eating the tree - 
of knowledge under a heavy penalty, the fruit of the 
tree of life was not interdicted. He appears to have been 
in possession of full liberty, had he chosen to exercise it, 
of eating thereof. From asubsequent part of the history 
we learn that he never availed himself of the privilege ; 
to the tree of knowledge he turned with a more longing 
eye, and as is often the case with his children, he tres- 
passed simply because he had been forbidden. The 
awful sentence which he had drawn upon himself was 
then pronounced, and it became necessary that he should - 
be removed from the happy abode which he had desecrated 
by his disobedience to the divine command: “ And the 
Lord God said, Behold the man is become as one of us to 
know good and evil; and now lest he put forth his hand, 
and take also of the tree of life and eat and live for ever : 
therefore the Lord God sent him to till the ground from 
whence he was taken.” The popular opinions respect- 
ing Adam’s original nature, his disobedience and its con- 
sequences, are in direct opposition to the plain suggestions 
of this and other passages. He is said to have been 
gifted with immortality, and to have drawn upon himself 
and all his posterity an eternity of punishment by his first 
infraction of the divine law. With how much truth and 
justice will be seen hereafter: let it suffice for the pre- 
sent to ask in what way we receive the information of our 
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great ancestor’s natural immortality? The first chapters 
of Genesis are not the vehicle of communication. Had 
Adam been possessed of immortality why was the tree of 
life planted in the garden which was given him to dress 
and keep? On the supposition of his immortality the 
tree could have no place; it was designed to communi- 
cate, in the same manner as the tree of life communicated, 
some property not previously in the possession of Adam, 
or it was useless, and could not, therefore, have had an 
existence. The quotation explains its use; it would give 
immortality to the eater of it, and to prevent Adam from 
becoming immortal by tasting its fruit, he was banished 
the garden. 

We shall look in vain in this portion of early history 
for the notion so fondly entertained by many of the des- 
cendants of our first parents. The Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground—of matter, which of 
course possessed no inherent immortality, and could not, 
therefore, retafn it in its new shape. The punishment of 
his disobedience partly was, that he should return to the 
dust from which he was taken, and become once more 
blended with it. It wasa proofof his mortality that his 
body was composed of such a material—the mode of his 
punishment that it should be resolved once more into its 
primordial elements. 

Nor does the notion we are discussing find any support 
in the description of the change wrought in the new- 
formed body of Adam by the inspiration of the Almighty 
—‘‘he became a living soul.” Twice in the first part of 
the history moving things are said to possess a soul; and 
in the second instance particularly, chap. i, 30, the grant 
of the vegetable tribes for food to the animal world con- 
tains, in the original, the precise phrase applied to Adam, 
—‘‘ To every beast of the earth, and to every fowl of the 
air, and to every thing that creepeth upon the earth, 
wherein there is a living soul, I have given every green 
herb for meat.” It is evident why the Translators have 
given different renderings of the same expression—to draw 
a distinction between man and the inferior animals; but 
it is used of both only to signify vitality. 

Still the introduction of the tree of life into the garden 
denotes the probability of Adam’s becoming possessed of 
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immortality. If the account of the writer be received in a 
literal sense, it was at first in his power to partake of the 
fruitof the tree and live for ever ; ifina figurativesense, it is 
then the embodying of an opinion ever prized by man ina 


scenic representation. In the former case the intentions 


of the Creator with regard to the new object of his provi- 
dence were indicated by the arrangement which made the 
tree of life one of the ornaments of Eden; in the latter, 
there can be no difficulty in admitting that his intentions 
were manifested to his creatures in a manner at present un- 
known, and conveyed to posterity, in the figurative dress 
in which we now behold them, by the first historian. And 
this might be done without any explanation of the process 

y which the life of Adam would be prolonged through 
eternity. He may have received these communications 
from Jehovah God, by whom he was created, who assured 
him of the prolongation and perpetuity of his life, at the 
same time that he was left in ignorance as to the means of 
receiving so unspeakable a privilege. 

But this is conjecture—shall the same be said of the 
hints which have been thrown out respecting the nature 
ofour first parent? Is it only conjecture that he was not 
created immortal? only conjecture that he possessed no 
natural qualifications for living eternally? On a careful 
consideration of the account of his creation and his situa- 
tion in the garden of Eden, such an idea must of necessity 
be abandoned ; it may be a favorite idea, but its inconsis- 


‘tency with the early records demands its rejection. The 


Controversialist may wish to retain it for the purpose of 


Supporting other and more absurd notions; the poet that 
he may draw from it elevation to his strains; but truth, 


sacred truth is much more valuable, and if either must be 


‘sacrificed the choice is easily made. 


Though deprived of the attribute of immortality, how- 
ever, Adam was an honored anda happy being. He came 
into a world where every thing was fresh, and beautiful, 
and pure. His wants were few, for luxury had not 
created artificial tastes; the fruits which grew in succes- 
sion around him sufficed for his simple repast, and the 
limpid waters of the fountain assuaged his thirst. He was 
busy; but the easy labours to which he was summoned 
caused his hours to move on with cheerful alacrity, braced 
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his form with health, and prepared him for the slumbers 
which made the turf he reciined upon a pillow of down, 
His mind was not stored with ideas; but it was softened 
for the reception of impressions, and the scene in which 
he moved, and the circumstances of his young life, inspired 
only the most pleasing, delightful, and grand thoughts, 
and the world which was forming within bim corresponded 
to that without, where Nature revelled in the luxuriance 
of beauty and smiled beneath the empire of universal 
peace. He was destitute of the knowledge which genera- 
tions accumulate for the use of those that follow them; 
he was also undisturbed by the war of words, and the 
contests of opposing philosophers; he was untroubled by 
~ the specious reasoning which makes the worse appear the 
better reason, and free from the mists with which passion 
and prejudice becloud the mind. No human example 
passed before him to win him on to virtue; neither did 
the vices of progenitors trick themselves in borrowed 
charms to lure him to his ruin—the purity of his mind 
was not polluted by a knowledge of the crimes into which 
his posterity would sink. With one exception, no com- 
panion, no friend, no relative, exchanged the sympathies 
of life with him; but he was honored, so we are taught, 
with visible manifestations of the divine presence, per- 
mitted that immediate intercouse with Jehovah God which 
belongs not to his posterity, and blessed with the full 
effulgence of the divine regard. His mind had not been 
trained to religion by the pious ofa former age; but the 
scenes of his life inspired religious feelings, and the hal- 
lowed presence of the Eternal gave them utterance. He 
gazed upon the glorious world of which he was a denizen 
with lively emotions of pleasure ; and when he lifted his 
eyes to the arch of heaven and caught the beams of the 
meridian sun, or marked the course of the thousands of stars 
which mingle their silver beams in the night season, he 
felt the intensity of wonder and admiration. He was 
taught to regard all as the handy-work of Him to whom 
he owed his own curious structure aud exalted powers, 
and in the midst of their beauty and grandeur, in Nature's 
temple, the tide of religious feeling poured itself forth in 
a torrent of unsophisticated eloquence. _ 

Happy for him, had he been co1tent with the pure and 
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simple pleasures of his condition, nor sought forbidden 
gratifications! How did this fatal weakness reverse the 
picture ! 

Entering on his lifeof peace and calmenjoyment, heentered 
at the same time on a course of discipline. He received a 
divine command suited to the infancy of his existence and 
the simplicity of his mind, which was a constant monitor 
of his responsibility to the Great Source of life and hap- 
piness. We perceive in this primitive act of discipline 
on the part of the Divine Ruler the germ of all that he 
has since exercised upon our race. It was designed to 
retain Adam in the state of favor which he then enjoyed 
or advance him to higher degrees of it, and his weakness in 
failing to comply with the injunction has been unhappily 
imitated under some form or other by all bis descendants. 
He was not proof against temptation: by yielding to it 
he changed the tenor of his life, deprived it of its charac- 
ter of innocence, and drove from his bosom the peaceful 
sweets of an innocent life. He became disobedient, and 
the natural consequences of disobedience followed. He 
set an example to his posterity, and he suffered in his 
own person the pains and wretchedness which they have 
since too frequently sought by disobedient practices. 

In this view of the original constitution and condition 
of our race, we are not beset by those difficulties which 
embarrass the subject in its popular form. Notions which 
involve the plans of the\divine Being in obscurity and 
contradiction, cannot be allowed to pass for trne; and 
this serious charge is with justice brought against those 
respecting the creation and the fall of man on which 
general opinion has stamped a false value. If the 
Creator was pleased at once to invest his new-born subject 
with the attribute of immortality, and thus to make him 
in His own likeness, he must have designed the same 
distinction for all his posterity ;—like the father, the chil- 
dren were designed to be exempt from the dread and the 
experience of death, and though born at different periods, 
to be cotemporary with each other, and to tatse together 
of the sweets of never-ending innocence and happiness. 
No possible cause can be assigned for the origin of our 
race which does not refer it to the divine benevolence. 
God brought it into being that he might increase the 
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_ happiness of which he is the source, and people a world 
with objects fitted to receive the expressions of his regard 
and love. It would be too much to say that these ob- 
jects must have been of necessity immortal, to be worthy 
of his creating power, or evidences of his benevolent in- 
tentions. And if they were so, did one single act of his 
weak dependant frustrate all his schemes and bring more 
than half a ruin over the beautiful and grand fabric he 
had so recently erected? Did the disobedience of Adam 
in one moment mar his glorious works, and cast adaman- 
tine fetters upon his beneficent power? We are not bold 
enought to draw such a conclusion. 

From the Omniscient Mind no possible contingencies 
can be concealed, they are fully weighed in the formation 
of its plans by infinite wisdom; and it cannot be admitted 
that the vast changes in the divine proceedings which 
popular opinion admits ever took place in consequence of 
Adam’s transgression. ‘The Being with whom is no varia- 
bleness nor shadow of turning, constituted our progenitor 
and the myriads which have derived their origin from 
him inasimilar manner. He bestowed upon them a 
life which was to Adam a scene of unmixed enjoyment 
so long as he remained innocent, and even in its present 
lowered value is a pledge of the Creator’s strong regard ; 
aud he placed them equally in a state of discpline to 
excite and improve their moral powers as a preparation for 
the more exalted and spiritual state, identified with the 


purity and perfection of their being. 
Ww: 


ee 
THE SCRIPTURE INTERPRETER.—No. X. 


John x. v. 30. xiv. v. 9, 10- 

“‘T and my Father are one.”—Persons who have a 
clear and strong conviction of the truth of the Unitarian 
interpretation of *this passage, may well feel a natural 
surprise that Trinitarians should ever have found in it any 
serious argumentin support of their views. ‘The sense in 
which Jesus claims to have oneness with the Father, 
appears to us so fully illustrated by the context, and by 
the general design of his discourse, that we cannot help 
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being a little astonished at the fancy of those who would 
understand his words in a different sense. Yet we are 
all aware, that this passage has long been considered one 
_of the main props of the commonly received doctrine con- 
cerning , the -personal deity of Christ. It is necessary, 
‘therefore, to give our attention to it in this series of papers. 
There are, we presnme, but two senses in which these 
words of Jesus can be understood :—reason and _ the 
‘Scriptures must teach us which sense ought to be adopted. 
‘Most believers in the proper deity of our Saviour under- 
stand that he is here speaking expressly of his divine 
nature. They regard the words, therefore, as a full decla- 
ration of their doctrine, that Christ and the Father, 
though two divine persons, are nevertheless one God, one 
in essence, as they explain it. The other senseof the words 
is that put upon them by all Unitarians, and by some of 
the most learned and judicious Trinitarians. They are of 
opinion that Jesus simply meant to affirm, that he and the 
Father who sent him were one by a moral union of consent, 
design, and purpose,—that he had precisely the same holy 
and benevolent objects in view as the Father,—that he had 
been made so perfectly acquainted with the will of God, 
in reference to the salvation of men, and was so entirely 
devoted to do his will, that there was a perfect agreement, 
a complete union of mind and operation, between himself 
and the Father ;—- so that all who secured his love and 
favour, by making themselves his true disciples, were 
thereby secure of the everlasting love and favour of God; 
they could not be plucked out of his hands, unless the 
could, (which is clearly impossible,) be plucked out of the 
hands of his Almighty Father; since, in all that relates 
to the spiritual interests of believers, he and the Father 
were as one, being perfectly of one mind, of one intention. 
Reason and the Scriptures, we say, must determine 
which of these two senses ought to be adopted. The utmost 
which we could admit, is, that the words themselves do not 
absolutely determine the sense either way. Jesus merel 
says, ‘(I and my Father are one.” One what? One 
God, say Trinitarians,—one in essence, or nature. But 
we entreat the impartial reader to observe, that Jesus 
himself says no such thing; nor, as we believe, will his 
language admit of such an interpretation. He does not 
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say,one God, or one person, but one thing,—which is 
strikingly observable in the original, though not so much 
so in the English translation. We find the pronoun, or 
numeral adjective, one, is written in the neuter gender, 
This surely would not have been the case, had the histo- 
rian meant to represent Jesus as declaring that he and the 
Father are one God, or one in the very novel and mysteri- 
ous sense which Trinitarians contend for, whatever that be. 
He would not, in this case, by putting the expression in 
the neuter gender, have contented himself with saying 
that Jesus and the Father are one thing, in some sense or 
other. We require to be shewn, from other passages of 
Scripture, that such language could with any propriety 
have been chosen to convey such a meaning. Wecan 
shew plainly enough, from many other passages, that its ° 
usual meaning is very different, and such as we contend 
for in this instance. The Apostle Paul writes, in his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, ‘I have planted, Apollos 
watereth, now he that planteth and he that watereth arg 
ONE,” —using the very same words as occur in this decla- 
ration of Jesus. What, then, were Paul and Apollos one 
man ? or did the Apostle mean to assert any thing about 
their being one innature and essence? Surely not; but 
these two were one as being agreed in teaching and testify- 
ing to the same truth; they were united in promoting the 
gospel, they had but one object in view in their evange-_ 
lical labours. This, therefore, is the true Scriptural mean- 
ing of such language. The same Apostle assures the 
Galatians, that there was no longer any distinction of 
Jew or Gentile, bond or free, for that they ‘‘ were sLy 
ONE in Christ Jesus.” In his epistle to the Ephesians 
also, speaking of the union of Jews and Gentiles in the 
Church of Christ, he says, ‘‘ Jesus is our peace, who hath 
made BoTtH ones, and hath broken down the middle wall 
of partition between us.” Were all the converts to the 
gospel in those times one man, one in nature and essence ? 
No, they were one in spirit and profession only; they 
were one as having the same moral privileges, and being 
called to one common hope of salvation. In the Gospel 
according to Matthew it is recorded of Jesus himself, that _ 
when speaking of the union of man and wife, he said, 
“ they are no longer twain, but one flesh,” —that is, they 
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lave no longer separate objects and interests, but agree 

in their aims, wishes, and affections. Such, it appears, is” 
the established meaning of this phraseology in the sacred 

writings. But we have yet another passage to appeal to, 

which would alone be decisive of the sense in which our 
Lord himself understood thisexpression. In that beauti- 
ful prayer or address to his heavenly Father, recorded in 
the seventeenth chapter of this Gospel, he entreats that 
the same oneness, or vnion, might exist in the case of his 

disciples, as already existed in the case of himself and 
God. His words are, ‘* That they all may be one; as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us, that the world may know that thou hast 
sent me; and the glory which thou gavest me, I have 
given them, THAT THEY MAY BE ONE EVEN AS WE ARE ONE,” 

Is it possible for any candid mind, after attentively con- 
sidering this passage, to entertain any doubt concerning 
the nature of the unity which Jesus intended to claim with 

God? Shall we be so unreasonable, as to suppose that the 

unity of Christ with the Father is a strict unity of fature 

and essence, so that they are truly one Being, or one God, 

whilst the unity of the disciples, in both God and Christ, 

spoken of in the same connection, and compared with it, — 
is allowed on all hands to be only a moral union of charac- 

ter and spirit? We need not observe, that no book can 

ever be rightly understood, which is interpreted upon 

such arbitrary and fanciful principles. 

In favour of the orthodox interpretation of this passage, 
however, it has been urged that, from the following verses, 
the Jewish hearers of Jesus appear clearly to have under- 
stood him to be speaking of his divine nature; for they 
immediately took up stones to stone him as a blasphemer, 
because, being‘a man, he made himself God. Now if this 
were so, it would be a sufficient answer, to say that the 
Jews wickedly perverted and misrepresented the words of 
our Saviour, in this instance, as they did in many others, 
in order to get up an odious accusation against him. How 
often, in the course of his ministry, were they guilty of 
this mean and disingenuous conduct towards him. But 
we maintain that, in point of fact, the supposition of the 
Jews having even pretended to understand our Lord as 
declaring his Godhead, because he said “ J and my Father 
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one,” isacompletely gratuitous supposition, and indeed 
contrary to the evidence of the Scriptures. _It is certainly 
recorded, in the following verses, that the Jews begaa to 
stone Christ, because, as they said, being a man, he made 
himself God. But upon what was their absurd and mali- 
cious accusation founded? Not upon his saying that he 
and his Father were one, but simply upon his calling God 
his Father, and claiming to te the Son of God. This is 
shewn by our Lord’s answer to the accusation: ‘“ Say ye 
of him, whom the Father hath sanctified, and sent into 
the world, Thou blasphemest ; BECAUsEI saip, 1 am THE 
Son or Gop.” 

We agree, therefore, with the celebrated John Calvin, 
who says, ‘‘ this passage is improperly applied to prove 
that Christ is of the same substance with the Father; for 
Christ does not argue concerning unity of substance, but’ 
speaks of the consent which he has with the Father, so 
that whatever is done by Christ will be confirmed by the 
Father’s power.” Neither do we at all envy the taste and 
feeling of those, who are not better pleased with this highly 
important moral signification of our Saviour’s words, than 
with the profitless mystery which the orthodox interpreter 
would deduce from them. How cheering and consolatory 
to us, his disciples, to believe that there was a perfect 
spiritual unity and identity of purpose between Jesus and 
the Father; insomuch that he could justly declare, (in 
the second passage referred to at the head of this paper,) 
‘* he that hath seen me hath seen the Father” &c. Not 
literally, but in a figurative and moral sense, he that hath 
seen Jesus hath seen the Father, because he that heareth 
the teaching of Jesus receiyeth the will of the Father ; he 
that loveth Jesus in sincerity, isloved of the Father, and they_ 
will make their abode with him in al] holy communion, 
and bestow upon him the richest gifts of divine grace. 
This is the doctrine of Jesus respecting his unity with the 
Father, and this is the practical application which he 
made ofit. Who would exchange such a simple, beau ti- 
ful, and glorious truth, for the incomprehensible dogma 
of the Trinitarian creed ? 

pe 
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HINT ON CHURCH REFORM, OLD BUT» 
NOT OBSOLETE. 


Turcelebrated Protestant Reformer, Beza, in a letter to 
the English Bishop, Grindal, dated 1565, said, “If ye 
have rejected the doctrine of transubstantiation, and the 
practice of adoring the host, why do you symbolize with 
popery, and seem to hold both by kneeling at the sacra- ; 
ment?” Grindal replied, that though the sacrament was 
to be received kneeling, yet the rubric accompanied the 
service book, and informed the people that no adoration of 
the elements was intended. ‘*O! I understand you,” 
said Beza, ‘‘there was a certain great lord who repaired 
his house, and having finished it, left before his gate a great 
stone, for which he had no occasion. This stone caused 
many people, in the dark, to stumble and fall. Com- 
plaint was made to his lordship, and many an humble peti- 
tion was presented, praying for the removal of the stone; 
but be remained long obstinate. At length he condescend- 
ed to order a lanthorn to be hung over it. My lord, said. 
one, if you would be pleased to rid yourself of further 
solicitation, and to quiet all parties, order the stone and the 
candle to be both removed.” (Robinson's translation of 
Claude, vol. ii, p. 77.) 


USE OF A LITURGY AT GEORGE’S MEETING. 


{On Sunday, October 10th, a Liturgical Form of Prayer, 
‘*selected, with alterations, from the Services of the Church 
of England, and various other sources,” was introduced as 
a portion of the public worship at George’s Chapel, Exeter. 
An appropriate discourse was delivered on the occasion by 
the senior minister, the Rev. Henry Acton, the following 
extract from which we haye been requested to insert in 
our pages; with a view, as we understand, to correct 
certain misapprehensions locally prevailing on the sub- 
ject.—Epir. | 


“The only true object of our worship, is pointed out by 
Jesus in his conversation with the woman of Samaria, ina 
manner which may seem to be free from all possible ambi- 
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guity. The person and the character of Him whom alone 
we are to adore religiously, are indicated with the utmost 
clearness, in one word—*‘ the Father.” It is “ the Father” 
whom we are to worship,—and, if the uniform teaching 
of the Scriptures is to be our guide,—the Father alone. 
The opinion which we entertain, my brethren, on this sub- 
ject, as Unitarian Christians, is to my mind one of the 
most certain and most important principles of the Gospel. 
{f “the Father” can mean, not the Father only, but also 
the Son of God, and the Holy Spirit, as divine persons, 
distinct from the Father,—then do I earnestly declare, that 
to me the entire language, and not the language merely, 
but the entire doctrine of the Gospel, appears to be confu- 
sion and contradiction. I do not doubt, that, through the 
ignorance and prejudice of past ages, the general church 
of Christ has fallen into a serious practical error on 
this subject, from which it has yet but very partially 
recovered. That it will be recovered from this error, 
however, perfectly and universally, I doubt as little. 
“The hour cometh,” (would that we could say, ‘‘ and 
now is,’”®) when all who worship as the professed disciples 
of Jesus Christ, will learn to-bow the knee in religious 


adoration, not ¢o him, but ‘in his name to the glory of 


God, the Father,” his God and our God, his Father and 
our Father. Neither can I feel any doubt that when this 


-time shall come, as come assuredly it will, the principle of 


worshipping the Father alone, for which we now contend, 
in the face of so much unmerited obloquy, will be allowed 


‘to be of far higher importance, than almost any principle 


by which any Christian sect has ever been distinguished 
from the general body of Christ’s followers. In the mean 
time our duty is plain; and it is imperative as it is plain. 
We must worship Him, who to our convictions is the only 
true God, “‘ the Father”; to Him only must we pray, even 
the Father of our’Lord Jesus Christ, We must not wor- 
ship habitually, or from choice, in churches where this 
great principle is openly and grossly violated, by paying 


‘divine honours equally to two other persons, the Son and 


the Holy Spirit. We must not avail ourselves in our 
own churches, of any models of prayer, however excellent 
they may be, however simple, sober, moving, and impres- 
sive, however remarkable for employing the highest powers 
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and beauties of our venerable mother tongue to express 
the purest sentiments of Christian devotion,—we must not 
‘avail ourselves of them, till they have been first reformed, 
"I say boldhy. reformed, by being adapted to the exclusive 
worship of the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the one 
undivided and infinite Spirit. We will not, at least we 
need not, deprive ourselves, through prejudice, of any 
rational aids in the exercise of devotional feeling, from 
whatever quarter they may betaken. But our principle, 
our great and irrefutable principle, as Unitarian Christians, 
that the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is the only true 
God, and He alone is to be worshipped, shall not be sacri- 
ficed to these or any other advantages. We aim, not to 
please or flatter others, who are without, but to edify and 
improve ourselves in the dispositions and habits of Chris- 
tian piety. Our freedom as Dissenters,—the freedom of 
our separate churches, or congregations, to choose their 
own method of worshipping God, without let or hindrance 
from any powers that be, civil or ecclesiastical,—the free- 
dom of our ministers to employ their own gifts, and indulge 
their own incliuations, in praying with and for their flocks, 
as their own sense. of duty may dictate,—this freedom shall 
néver be sacrificed for any advantages. In the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free, we shall stand fast. 
In our character as avowed advocates for a further refor- 
‘mation in Christian doctrine and worship, we shall main- 
tain our consistency. Let neither our friends fear, nor our 
adversaries hope, the contrary. The partial change which 
has been this day made, my brethren, in our method of 
conducting the public worship of Almighty God, has sug- 
gested these observations. This change has not been 
made under any the slightest instigation, direct or indirect, 
from me or my respected colleague in this ministry. It 
has been your own free and unprompted choice ; though 
it has, of course, the sincere approbation of our judgments, 
or we should not acquiesce in it. The change having 
been made, it shall be the earnest endeavour of your 
ministers, with the blessing of God, that it shall contribute 
to your improvement in general Christian devotion and 
purity of life, without the least forfeiture of your more 
particular character as non-conformists, or as Unitarian 
professors of the Gospel.” 
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“ True Grounds of Christian Unity; a Discourse delivered 
in the New Meeting-House, Birmingham, on Sunday, 
November 2, 1834. By Samvet Bacue. Birmingham: 
J. Belcher and Son; London: R. Hunter.” 


«« Tue subject of this discourse,” (the author tells us in 
his advertisement,) ‘‘ was suggested by’ the perusal of an 
article in the Christian Examiner, for March, 1834, with 
which the discourse itself in many parts naturally corres- 
ponds.” We had ourselves been forcibly impressed with 
the power and wisdom of the article alluded to; and we 
think Mr. Bache has done good service to the cause of 
pure religion, in both preaching and publishing his own 
approval of such enlightened views. It is honourable to 
his character as a minister of the gospel that he should 
hold such sentiments, and he has displayed much ability in 
maintaining them. The leading object of the discourse is, 
to expose the folly of seeking the grounds of Christian 
unity In any uniformity of speculative opinion, and to shew 
that we already possess the only attainable grounds for 
such unity in the uniformity of our practical moral prin- 
ciples, as disciples of Jesus. In this object we cordially - 
agree; but we have some little doubt, whether Mr. Bache 
has not, in one or two particulars, adopted the extrava- 
gance, the ultraism, as well as the unquestionable wisdom, 
of the article in the Christian Examiner. We cannot 
bring ourselves to allow, that certain popular systems of 
theology ‘‘ are not evil,” in a very important sense; nor 
can we admit, that all the diversities of theological opinion 
“* actually result from diversities of mental constitution, 
and are therefore adapted to such diversities.” We can- . 
not perceive, either that charity requires, or that sincerity 
will allow us, to make these admissions. We repeat, 
however, that in the main design of this able discourse we 
cordially agree. The following passage well explains the 
author’s views :— 


© The fact is, however, that, in respect to the veal doctrines of 
Christianity, most Christians are fully agreed; and why ? Because 
they are not of a speculative, but of a practical nature. They go 
immediately to the springs of action and demand a direct influence 
upon the moral state of the soul and upon the conduct of the life. 
What Christian, for instance, would think of calling in question 
for a moment the doctrine of man’s moral accountableness and a 
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future state of righteous retribution ? What Christian would 
deny that the doctrine of repentance and forgiveness is a leading 
truth of the Gospel? What Christian would not immediately 
confess that love to God is a fundamental article of Christian 

_ doctrine, and love to man like it, and second only to it? What 
Christian would dispute the importance of purity of heart and 
holiness of life, the necessity of governing the thoughts and setting 
a watch before the door of the lips, the value of meekness, patience, 
forbearance, long-suffering, in the midst of reproach and malignity, 
the duty of cherishing a spirit of forgiveness towards those who 
have injured or offended us, the duty of labouring, with persever- 
ing diligence, in the pursuit of our respective callings, and of 
endeavouring to fulfil all the various obligations that devolve upon 
us as members of society with fidelity and zeal? What Christian, 
once more, does not labour and suffer in tbe hope of an eternal 
reward, what Christian does not look forward to a heaven of jov 
and peace as the termination of his season of discipline on earth, 
and profess to be continually hastening unto it? Surely we must 
allow that there is, in the universal reception these several princi- 
ples, rules, motives, prospects, in the universal desiretoact worthily 

_ of them, ample space for the assertion of that Christian unity in 
which the Saviour prayed that his disciples might Le joined with 
his Father and himself, Here, uniformity is indeed attainable ; 
nay more. is actually attained by all serious and sincere believers 
in the doctrines of Christianity.’ 


“An Essay, Religious and Political, on Ecclesiastical 
Finance ; as regards the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland ; interspersed with other matter not irrelevant 
to the subject. By the Rey. Davrp O. Crory, Parish 
Priest of Ovens and Aglis. Cork: Barry Drew, 97, Grand 
Parade. Dublin: W. Curry,Jun., and Co. London: 
R. Groombridge.” : 


We are later than we intended in our notice of this 
curious pamphlet. By the boldness of its disclosures and 
animadversions, it has produced a considerable sensation 
in the public mind, especially in Ireland. The author is 
a strenuous advocate fora state payment of the Catholic 
Clergy; and, as his chief argument for such a measure, 
he freely exposes the disgraceful methods at present 
resorted to by the priests of Ireland, to exact the means of 
subsistence from their wretched flocks. This freedom 
appears to have given so much offence to his ecclesiastical 
superiors, as to cause, first his suspension, and at length, 
we believe, his entire removal, from his sacred functions. 
Mr. Croly maintains that there is very little difference 
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between the Catholic and Protestant (established) Churches 
in regard either to their doctrine or discipline ; and verily, 
if his account of the doctrines of his own Church may be 
relied on, there is much truth in this representation: but 
we suspect that he is a kind of Freethinker, though 
within the pale ofthe Catholic community. Indeed, this 
seems to us one of the most instructive lessons to be drawn 
from the pamphlet. It proves what a mere plantom it 
may be which excites our astonisment, when we wonder, 
as we often do, that so many acute and intelligent men 
should believe in all the absurdities of Popery. Beyond 
a doubt, Mr. Croly, who was a parish priest, does not 
believe in these absurdities; and, if we may at all rely on 
his testimony, most of the intelligent Catholics of Ireland 
are addicted to the same freedom of thought. ‘‘ Protes- 
tants,” he says, ‘‘should estimate the Catholic religion 
not from the opinions or errors of the ignorant, but fron 
the doctrines of the well-informed. The creed of one is 
of much larger dimensions than that of the other.” Tne 
following account of the infallibility of the Church, 
coming from the quarter it does, may rather surprise some 
of our readers :-— 


©The common notion people entertain of infallibility is that 
whatever is tauzht and prescribed by the Church is conformable to 
truth and divine revelation. This notion cannot be correct, for 
the people are taught through the medium of individuals, who may 
and do inculeate many errors and superstitions. This infallibility 
should be supposed to extend to whatever is embodied in religion 
by Church authority. Yet this is not the case; to prove which it 
is sufficient to refer to the Roman Breviary—the office book of the 
secular Clergy—which contains old women’s tales in abundance. 
here is also a variety of other Breviaries sanctioned by the 
Church teeming with fables. This narrows considerably the 
boundaries of infallibility. We may go farther. There are some 
Collects in the Church Service founded on apocryphal stories. All 
this makes against the received notions of infallibility. The feast 
of the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary is celebrated on 
the eighth of December—a festival founded on the doctrine that 
the Virgin Mary came into the world. untainted by original sin. 
Yet this doctrine has been rejected by Catholic theologians. This 
looks like an inconsistency. In the middle ages for an immense 
period a vast number of spurious works , affecting religion and 
Charch government past as genuine. The most famous were the 
decretals; which were fabricated and employed dexterously 
enough to enlarge the boundaries of papal jurisdiction. The de- 
cretals purported to be official rescripts of the early Popes 
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rezurding the government of neighbouring and distant Churches, 
Their publication consequenrly gave the sanction of the highest 
antiquity to the towering supremacy of the Holy See. Church 
infallibility took no notice for centuries of these spurious docu- 
ments; and, what is more strange, the deception itself proceeded 
from the very source or centre of infallibility. From all this and 
many more things that may be said, it seems to follow that Church 
infallibility is of very nairow extent and that Protestants may 
shew some cause for demurring to it altogether.’ 


‘The following observations on the question of a “‘ Church 
Establishment” are distinguished by acuteness and good 
sense ;—this we say, however, without meaning to assent 
to every thing asserted or implied in them :— 


‘ The endowed Church comprises but a section of the people very 
little if at all exceeding in number the dissentient portion of the 
population. This however was not always the case. It is very 
probable that when the Church was first endowed and connected 
with the State there were no schisms or divisions respecting reli- 
gion in the British Dominions, | Circumstances, indeed, have 
greatly altered since that time A unity of sentiment no Jonger 
prevails on the subject of religion. ‘The kingdom is completely 
divided against itselfin this respect ; it is divided and distracted ; 
so much so indeed that religion itself, notwithstanding all the vene- 
ration to which it is entitled, appears in danger of being trodden 
under foot amid the malicious rage of contending sectaries. But 
let us not stray from our subject. The Dissenters wish to strip 
the Established Church of its endowments. If there were no dis- 
sentients there would not be amurmur. But because many have 
seceded from the Establishment, whether for good reasons or for 
bad, we shall not now enquire, an outery is raised against these 
endowments and a demand is made for their total abolition. This 
is to proceed at once to extremities; to transgress, indeed, all the 
rules of logic, consisteney, and moderation. Circumstances have 
changed 5 should religious endowments be therefore abolished ?— 
And Church property given to those who possess no title to it 2 
By no means. Nothing more can be required in this case than to 
alter or amend the appropriation; to make such a disposition of 
the endowments’ as that the general object originally coatem- 
plated should still be accomplished—the religious benefit of the 
community at large. But when and under what circumstances 
this new appropriation, this division or subdivision of Church pro- 
perty should take place, must uf course be a point of the utmost 
difficulty to determine ; and from its complication and the variety 
of interests involved, must require, like all other questions that 


affect the community at large, the slow, steady, calin deliberation 
of the legislature,’ 
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*“ Rudiments of English History. Part the First. From 
the Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest.—By 
Tuomas Bowrine, Master of the Lewinsmead Inter- 
mediate School, Bristol.” London: J. Mardon, 19, St. 
Martin’s LeGrand. Bristol: Browne and Reid, and 
F. W. Reid. Exeter: E. Gresswell. Plymouth: D. Joll. 


This little work is highly creditable to its author. It is 
much better adapted to its purpose than the dry cata- 
logues of names and dates which we have usually seen 
employed. There is a simplicity of style about it, and in 
many places an affectionateness of tone, which must 
make the reading of it very agreeable to young children. 
We commend it strongly to the attention of parents and 

tutors. The following account of the ancient Britons 
may be taken as an example of the author’s manner :— 


©The inhabitants of Britain about two thou sandyears back, 
were very ignorant, savage, and cruel, They are thought to have 
first come over from France, which you know is the next country 
to ours, and was then called Gaul. At this time they knew nothing 
of God, or our Lord Jesus Christ: they were so foolish as to wor- 
ship idols of wood and stone, and also the sun, moon, and stars ; 
nay, even animals, trees, and flowers. They knew nothing, of 
course, about the wickedness of sin, or the pleasures and rewards 
of goodhess ;—aud so very brutal and cruel were they, that at the 
command of their priests, the Druids, they would put men and 
women, and even little children, into large baskets, and burn them 
alive; making aloud noise with drums and their voices all the 
time, to drown theircries All this they did because they thought 
their false gods were pleased with such shocking barbarities. 
Children, how very thankful ought we to be to God, that we are 
born in times when such dreadful things are abhorred.’ 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Ar the period of our last. publication, the Duke of Wel- 
Tington was, inhis sole person, the Ministry of England ; 
having kindly consented to serve the king in this omnz- 
prehensive capacity, till Sir Robert Peel could be sum- 
moned home from Italy. We doubt if such another 
instance of exuberant, magnanimous loyalty, can be 
selected from the history of the world. There is no just 
parallel to it in the cxse of the Mussulman, who patiently 
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falls upon his knees, and bends his devoted neck before 
some minister of the Sultan’s vengeance, crying only, 
** God is great !"”—for what is death by the bow-string or 
the sabre, compared with the dreadful weight of anxiety 
which must have oppressed the mind of this heroic man, 
when all the interests of the empire, foreign and domestic, 
‘Were committed to his sole charge. What multitude of 
despatches to be sent aud received! What hurryings to 
and fro, from Downing Street to the Horse Guards, from 
thence to St. James’s. And, O wondrous human fortitude! 
what importunities to be endured and resisted from the 
seekers of his party, statesmen and lawyers and ex-secre- 
taries without number. That His Grace should actually 
have passed through all this, and still survive, to be, as he 
has so long been, the stay and ornament of his country ,— 
nostrarum grande decus columenque rerum,—is infinitely 
more marvellous, than that he should have escaped from 
a thousand battles without loss of life or limb ! 
. But, as our readers must all be aware, a Ministry has 
since been formed under the Premiership of Sir Robert Peel, 
who has put forth, under cover of an address to the elec- 
tors of Tamworth, a carefully concocted exposition of the 
principles on which it is his intention to govern this country. 
There is nothing either to surprise, or to inform the country, 
in this manifesto. Thereare general, plausible declarations 
ofa willingness to correct abuses; but a total absence of 
any pledge to enter upon this work in the spirit and to the 
extent which the country requires. Indeed, it would have 
been idle to expect any real knowledge of the probable 
acts of the new Ministry from this quarter, or from any 
other at present. They themselves cannot tell what re- 
forming measures they shall attempt, till they have had an 
Opportunity of ascertaining their strength, or rather their 
weakness, (for they cannot expect to be positively strong,) 
Jnanewly-elected Parliament. We fear they mean to do, 
In the way of reform, just what they can ;—that is to say, 
hot as much, but as little as they can, consistently with 
the slightest hope of retaining office. The new Premier 
does not intend to stop the labours of the Corporation 
Commissioners,—but carefully abstains from any promise 
to follow up the design with which this commission was 
issued, when the report shall have been received. Of the 
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Commission for inquiring into the state of the Irish Church, 

he says nothing; from which it may be inferred, by some, 

that he intends to let it expire altogether, which will 

doubtless be the most acceptable line of conduct to the 

numerous party interested in the abu.es of that Establish-. 
ment; but we rather infer from this silence of the Minister, 

that he is simply puzzled to determine whether he can ven- 

ture to crush this inquiry. He gives the country to under- 

stand, however, that he will rever consent to the alienation 

of Church property from purposes ‘‘ strictly ecclesiastical,” 

which, considering from whence it comes, is a very cer- ° 
tain intimation that nothing will be done on this momentous 

subject at all calculated to satisfy the public mind. In 

regard to the claims and grievances of the Dissenters, the 

Minister’s declarations of policy are very curious. He 

supported before, and he will support again, such mea- 

sures as Lord John Russell’s marriage bill, and Lord 

Althorp’s church-rate bill, but he will not countenance 

any legislative attempt to open the Universities. In other 

words, he will again mock the Dissenters by offering them. 

measures which, as far as in them lies, they have already: 
rejected, which they wou!'d not accept even at the hands of 
their sincere friends, the former Ministry ; but he will not 

give them that which his predecessors in office would have . 
given, and which they, the Dissenters, would have gladly: 
accepted. Truly, the Government of Sir Robert Peel is 

likely to be very zealously supported by this numerous and 

influential class of his Majesty’s subjects! We. observe 

that the Premier, in his speech at the Mansion-house, de- 

precates all “agitation,” and all ** pressure from without.” 

We have no fondness for a state of constant political tur- 

bulence, the evils of which are manifest. But, if such be 

the course of policy about to be adopted, we are strongly 

apprehensive that the Government of Sir Robert Peel is 

likely to create more agitation, and to suffer more violent 

pressure from without, than any Government which has 

existed in England for a long period. Parliament is not 

yet dissolved ; as soon as it is, we fully anticipate that the 

spirit of the country will be awakened to an unparalelled 

pitch. 
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Rev. Epwarp Irvinca. 


Tnis celebrated and eccentric man expired at Glasgow, December 
9th. His health had been for scme time irreparably injured, and 
no hopes, we believe, were entertained of his recovery, when he 
removed from London to his native country, Scotland. His 
disorder was an affection of the lungs, terminating in consumption, 
and undoubtedly hastened, if not originally brought on, by the 
over-excitement and turmoil of his religious career. ‘There is 
something melaucholy in thus witnessing the premature extinction 
of a spirit, assuredly gifted with no ordinary powers, but inflamed, 
first perhaps with vanity, afterwards certainly with fanaticism, and 
then rapidiy destroying, as by a consuming fire, the almost gigantic 
and iron frame in which it was embodied. We have never altered 
our conviction, that Mr. Irving’s first displays as a preacher in the 
metropolis, and his first publication, though always disfigured with 
certain affectations of style and sentiment, did yet manifest real 
genius, and wonderful powers of pulpit oratory. But the miser- 
able vagaries, both of opinion and conduct, into which he subse- 
quently fell, may serve so shew, (which is a comfortable truth to 
the generality of mankind,) how much greater a blessing is a sound 
and strong judgment, than mere splendour of imagination or 
vehemence of sentiment. We trust it may be long, before such 
another delusion, as that of the ** unknown tongues,” shal] vitiate 
and lead astray such another mind as that of Edward Irving. 


_— 


November 25th, at the house of Dr. Blake, Taunton, aged 51, 
after an illness but a short time alarming, Elizabeth, widow of the 
Jate Rev. WiLtLiam Brake, of Crewkerne. Her remains were de- 
posited in the family vault, at Crewkerne, on the 5th December. 
Great was the regret manifested, and marked was the respect shewn 
to her, by the town and neighbourhood. A very crowded assembly 
attended the religious services at the interment, and on the suc- 
ceeding Lord’s day. They who best knew this pious and benevolent 
lady, will most revere and honour her memory. The poor, and 
those who had none to help them, cannot soon forget ber, Her 
children, her admirably well trained and well educated children, 
shall ¢ arise up and call her blessed,’ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS: 
The article on ‘*Trinitariun Bible Societies,’ shall appear in 
qur next. Weare obliged by the favours of Dr. Carpenter, J. H. R.» 
and “© An Immaterialist.” 
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NATURAL PROBABILITY OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF A FUTURE LIFE. 


Ovr own hope of immortality essentially rests, not on 
natural analogies, or moral probabilities, or philosophical 
speculations of any kind, but on a firm faith in the resur- 
rection and promises of Jesus Christ. We therefore 
earnestly trust, that our object will not be misunderstood, 
in the course of reasoning which we are here about to 
pursue. We know that arguments of this sort will always 
affect men differently, according to the original constitu- 
tion and acquired habits of their minds. Wedo not 
corfide in them ourselves, and we have no wisl: to 
induce others to confide in them, apart from that divine 
assurance of revelation: Asin Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive. 

But respecting this doctrine of a future life in parti- 

_ cular, it is impossible not to feel strongly desirous of 
knowing, how far Nature and Reason countefiance the 
hopes which the Gospel inspires. It cannot be wrong, in 
a serious and humble spirit, to indulge this inclination. 
We find the inspired teachers were often met with ques- 
tionings on this subject; and they did not consider it beside 
the nature of their apostolic office, to discuss and answer 
them. Much of the apostle Paul’s noble argument, in 
the celebrated fifteenth chapter of his first epistle to the 
Corinthians, is clearly of this character. He was not 
ashamed or afraid to appeal to the vegetable and animal 
world, to the wonders of the earth and of the great deep, 
and to the glories of the starry heavens, in support and 
ilustration of his doctrine of immortality. He did not 
shun, but rather court, the freest investigation into this field 
of argument. His reply to his adversaries was,—not that 
they had no right to moot the question of natural possi- 
bility, or probability, in respect to a future life, but that 

‘they misunderstood and misinterpreted the testimony of 
nature. Our Saviour himself, in his conversation with 

- 
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the sceptical Sadducees, condescended to show the weak- 
ness of their objections toa future life drawn from this 
quarter. : : a 

‘We must premise, that we have no intention of entering 
at present into any consideration of what are properly 
termed the, moral arguments for a future life.. Weshall 
confine ourselves to .a few remarks in illustration of the 
natural possiblity, and probability, of such a future change 
in our mode of existence as revelation promises. 

First, then, let us consider the general lesson of nature, 
concerning the power and wisdom of the Creator, in 
bestowing life, sentient and conscious existence, under the 
most numerous and diversified forms. There isa prejudice 
on this subject often lurking in our bosoms; a certain 
want of observation and reflection, causing us to look 
upon the existence of man in a state different from the 
present, 2s far more improbable than it really is. From 
the great share which mere sensible impressions have in 
our present experience, we are apt to associate the thought 
of existence so intimately with the mere accidents of our 
earthly condition, as to acquire a strong feeling of their 
essential inseparability. -We feel half-persuaded, on no 
grounds of reason or reflection, but from the mere force of 
sense and habit, that it would be impossible for us to 
exist under any other than the same precise circumstances 
as now attend upon our lives. We cannot associate 
the idea of any other mode, any other form of being, 
or any circumstances materially different from those 
we now experience with the preservation or renewal of 
our existence.. A living man is, to our familiar im-. 
pressions, a creature of flesh and blood, a creature sub- 
ject to infirmity and decay, a creature, in short exhibiting 
all the qualities, whether essential or accidental, which 
belong to our present mode of existence ; and we find it 
hard, if not impossible, to conceive of human life under any 
other circumstanees. Therefore, when these impressions ate 
strong upon us, we feel as though the doctrine of another 
and a better mode of ‘existence for man, were burdened 
with a great load of natural improbability. But may not 
this prejudice arise from very partial and. contracted 
views? May it not be somewhat mitigated, though not 
pethaps entirely removed, by enlarging and correcting our 
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views of the multiplied and various circumstances under 
which it is evidently possible for life to be enjoyed? May 
not this impression, so unfavourable to our immortal 
hopes, be obliterated—at all events, may not any conclu- 
sion we may feel disposed ‘to draw from it be greatly 
weakened—by simply looking abroad into creation, and 
observing in how many different ways, under what a vast 
range and diversity of circumstances, life is already 
distributed ? 

A supposed case may assist our comprehension.— 
Suppose it had pleased God, that there should be no 
other living inhabitants of this world but mankind. 
Doubtless, we should then have concluded, with all con- 
fidence, that there could not possibly be life, except in 
connection with the present human constitution, and all 
the present’ accidents of human existence. Suppose the 
surface of the earth only had been peopled with living 
creatures, and there had been no inhabitants of the sea. 
We should have inferred, most cogently, that there could _ 
be no possible enjoyment of life in the depths of the waters. 
«What can we reason,” would have been our exclamation, 
“But from what we know?” “* We see life only incon- 
nection with the human form; we see that it can be en- 
joyed only under certain indispensable circumstances: 
If a messenger comes from another world, constituted like 
our own, and tells'us that in that world, life, so. far 
from being confined to the human form, or to the dry 
land, is distributed throughout earth, air, and sea, distri- 
buted to countless tribes of creatures, differing, beyond the 
power of imagination to conceive, in their natural attri- 
butes, and in their modes and habits of being,—yet why 
should we believe, or how can we believe, sucha very 
improbable relation?” In this way we might and should 
reason, if it had pleased God that there should be only 
human inhabitants of this world. Even a divine messenger 
would scarcely have been able to convince us of the 
possibility, or probability, of such totally different mani- 
festations of life, as living reptiles, living birds, beasts, 
and fishes, in another world. oa 

Our reasoning, however, or rather our prejudices, would 
have been precipitate and groundless; as we now per- 
ceive. Will it not, then,—since we actually behold the 
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power of the Creator to bestow life under such infinitely . 
diversified modes of existence,—will it not be still: more. 
unjustifiable, to limit his power in this respect to what. 
we already. witness? Ought we to doubt, for instance, 
that He who has actually given life to the worm and to 
man, and to all intermediate creatures, can likewise enable 
man to live in the enjoyment of an immortal and incor-. 
ruptible existence? Surely it is not to be doubted, that 
there is sufficient power and wisdom displayed in the phe- 
nomena of life, as at present distributed: through all 
nature, toenable us toenjoy the life of conscious and in- 
telligent beings, in a state and under circumstances widely 
_ different from those we at present experience. Ifwe deny: 
the possibility, then, of man’s being enabled to live in‘ 
another and superior mode of existence,—if we. insist upon 
the utter improbability of such an expectation,——do. we - 
noterr, as our Lord said of the Sadducees, through “ not 
knowing the power of God.” If we saw, indeed, that the 
limits. of creating skill appeared to be: confined to the 
production and sustentation of life in one or in a few: 
modes only, there might, perhaps, be some little excuse for.. 
such a prejudice; but beholding what. we do, there is no 
excuse. The worksof creation illustrate the possibility - 
of a future life, by illustrating the mighty, unbounded : 
power and skill of the Creator ;—and that especially, in 
regard to ‘the endlessly. diversified forms of life with 
which. it abounds. 
Even the mystery, the impenetrable mystery, which 
' meets and baffles us in all our attempts to discover what 
life abstractedly and essentially is,—even this is favour- 
able, rather than otherwise, to our hopes of immortality. 
It shows that it is a subject upon which we are not quali- 
fied to dogmatize, a subject upon which it does not become 
us to talk too confidently about impossibilities, or impro- 
babilities. If we could clearly perceive what life is, what is 
the ultimate cause or principle upon which it depends in 
nature,—then, perhaps, we might be able to pronounce on 
the possibility or impossibility of its being restored, or 
sustained, or prolonged, under any given circumstances, 
different from those in which we now behold it. But we 
have no. such knowledge. We have no acquaintance - 
with the ultimate cause or principle of life in any creature. 
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We see: only the signs of the existence of this principle ; ' 
the concomitants and effects of life. We have not, there- 
fore, the slightest knowledge which can justify us in 
affirming, that it is not quite as possible, abstractedly 
speaking, and quite as probable, that man should live 
in heaven as upon earth, in a pure, immortal, incorrupti- 
ble state, as in this state of mortality and suffering. 

It may be fairly stated, however, that the illustrations 
of the possibility of a future life, from the works of nature, 
reach further than has yet been considered. They prove, 
not: merely that life can be enjoyed under the greatest 
diversity of circumstances, and therefore that living, in- 
telligent creatures, as men are, may exist in a state widely 
different from the present;—they prove also, by many 
striking instances, that the life of the samé individual’ 
creature may be renewed, or apparently renewed, may be’ 
prolonged, may be improved, through the greatest change’ 
and variety of circumstances. ff 

The transformations which certain creatures, especially: 
of the insect tribes, undergo in this way, have often*been 
appealed to for the purposes of this argument. They are’ 
proper and sufficient supports for our argument, so long 
as we do not seek to lay a heavier burden on them than’ 
they are calculated to bear. We must not refer to them, 
to prove that'man és designed. for immortality ;—for such’ 
purpose they will be found weak indeed. But we may 
appeal to these instances of the renewal and transforma- 
tion of life in the same individual creature, to prove that. 
there is nothing inthe essential nature of life which ts, in 
any way, opposed. to the fulfilment of our Christian hopes. 
They are not exactly arguments for the immortality of the 
human race; but they are striking illustrations from 
nature of the possibility of a future life. They shew that,’ 
though we cannot tell what life is, we do know that its 
nature is such’ as to admit the possibility of the same indi-' 
vidual creature existing through the greatest conceivable 
changes in its mode of life—existing in’ widely different’ 
states at different periods ;—and this, notwithstanding the 
apparently total cessation of life in the-former state, as 
well as the total dissolution of the organization with whicli’ 
life was then closely connected. All this is exemplified 
in those creatures which-are seen to exist first in the form’ 
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of a reptile, creeping upon the earth, then in the form of 
a motionless grub, then in the form of a winged and 
beautiful insect, ranging through the air in liberty and 
delight. If all this may be,—and it certainly Fmay be, 
because it is,—then surely it is possible that a human 
being may exist first as a creature of flesh and blood 
inhabiting this world, then as a spiritualized and immortal 
being, inhabiting the kingdom of God, which flesh and 
blood cannot inherit. It proves this possibility, as far as the’ 
nature of life, and of individual identity, is concerned ;— 
and if we reason judiciously, we shall call uponit to prove no 
more. The illustrations we require, however, are by no 
means confined to the class of creatures which have now 
been referred-to. The reflecting student of. nature will - 
find them in a thousand shapes and varieties. Almost 
every animated creature undergoes the most marvellous 
changes, in respect to the manner and condition of its 
being. And the vegetable world abounds with similar 
processes. 

The simple conclusion, then, which we would draw is. 
this,—that there is nothing in the living works of creation 
to prove the impossibility of a future life; but the con- 
trary. There is nothing in nature and philosophy,, to 
prove the absurdity of our Christian hopes, but much to 
illustrate and confirm them. The indications. of infinite 
power and wisdom in the Creator, shewn in the innumera- 
ble varieties of life with which He has peopled the world,— 
joined to our ignorance of the essential cause and princi- 
ple of life,—must be quite sufficient to convince every 
sober-minded person, that we ought not, that we can not, 
without much presumption and arrogance, pronounce the 
future existence of man to be naturally either impossible 
or improbable. The wonderful changes which we ourselves, 
and more especially which some other creatures, undergo 
at present, are quite sufficient to prove that, for any 
thing we can pronounce to the contrary, we may possibly 
undergo still greater changes in our mode of existence 
hereafter, without the destruction of individual life and 
personal identity.. We grant that there are some natural 
appearances, especially the phenomena of death, which 
seem to be against the hope of a future life. But we con- 
tend, that if we cultivate enlightened and comprehensive 
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views of nature, we shall soon learn to know that these 
appearances must not be too hastily relied on. Many 
things, and many things of this very kind, do take place 
m nature contrary to appearances. In short, we main- 
tain that any conclusions from nature opposed to a future 
life, must be founded entirely on our ignorance. We 
have certainly no positive knowledge which can, for a 
moment, justify us in declaring the hope of immortality to 
be absurd or visionary. We may much more safely 
declare, that it is countenanced by many striking circum- 
stances observable in nature. ' 

If these remarks should seem to any of our readers to 
be’ too speculative, or too far pursued, we crave the 
indulgence of those who think so. Different minds are 
variously affected by the same objections. We have often 
met with persons, sincerely disposed to cherish the hope of 
future existence, but unsettled in their minds in regard to 
the possibility of such an existence, through a false idea 
of their own knowledge concerning the nature of life. 
They fancy, that they know enough to justify them in 
disbelieving that the life of the same individual can be 
renewed, restored, or inany way prolonged, after such a 
change as appears to take place in usat death. Now, the 
views which we have endeavoured to present of this 
subject, certainly tend to shew that all such doubts ar 
groundless; and the labour will not have been mis-spent, 
if what we have said shall assist in putting an end to this 
state of mind ina single reader. We shall be happy, if 
we have conyinced a single person, who before wanted the 
conviction, that, notwithstanding some unfavourable ap- 
pearances, we can really find no sufficient reason in naturé 
to call in question either the possibility or probability of 
man’s future existence. - All things are possible with 
God which do not imply a necessary contradiction ; 
and nothing that we learn from contemplating the 
living works of creation, will justify usin saying there is 
the slightest contradiction implied in the belief that man 
is destined to survive the grave. All things are probable 
with God,—credible, as falling within the purposes of his 
providence,—which seem to be most consistent with the 
great wisdom and great goodzess manifested in creation. 
And surely, the belief of our future existence is far more 
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consistent with these signs of divine wisdom and benevo- 
lence, than. the belief of our utter annihilation at the 
close of this transitory life ? 

‘We cannot conclude without mentioning, that there are: 
some very striking illustrations of the possibility of a future: 
existence, and even some strong arguments for its proba- 
bility, to be derived from the natural phenomena of the 
human mind, which appear to shew its independence of our 
present bodily structure. These are of a nature soabstract 
and metaphysical, that we shall not attempt to discuss 
them in a paper of this kind. The curious reader will 
find them stated in many writings on the subject, but 
most clearly and powerfully in the profound work of 
Bishop Butler, on the ‘‘ Analogy of Revealed Religion to 
the constitution and course of Nature.” His mind must 
be differently constituted from ours, who can attentively 
peruse the reasonings of that great writer, and still con- 
tinue to think that the future existence of man is natu- 
rally either impossible or improbable. 

It is our ignorance of the essential nature of life, and 
the essential principle of intelligence within us, and cons 
sequently our ignorance of the precise change which takes 
place in the individual man at death,—it is this, which 
sheds a cloud of doubt over all our speculations on the 
subject of a future life. Probably, if we had a perfect ac- 
quaintance with our own nature, we should at once per- 
ceive, that for man to live again, in another and a better 
mode of existence, is nothing more difficult or extraordi- 
nary, than, (to use the Apostle’s illustration,) for a grain 
of wheat which has been buried in the ground, to spring 
up with a new and a glorified body. ‘So also is the re- 
surrection of the dead.” But though we are ignorant of 
our own nature, be it remembered that God does know it’ 
perfectly ;—and that whatever may be most agreeable to 
his infinite goodness, he cannot want the power.or the 
wisdom to accomplish in our behalf. Here is the firm 
foundation of our hopes. 
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ReEPvuTEDLY orthodox Christans make the utmost exer- 
tions, in their own way, (it may not always be the wisest 
and the best way,) to convince us of what they suppose 
to be our dangerous and damnable errors. “We very 
much doubt the correctness of their views; but we have 
no doubt, in general, of the sincerity and benevolence of 
their intentions. Therefore we ought to return the kind- 
ness, and do all we can to convince them of thezr errors, 
as we consider their peculiar doctrines to be. There is no 
harm, but’a great deal of good, to be looked for in this 
sort of contention between Christians of different sects,— 
if only we could insure its being conducted in a Christian 
spirit. We know, and grieve to remember, what it too 
often has been; but it may be, and ought to be, a strug- 
gling together, in the spirit of love, for each others’ highest 
moral welfare. There is; however, a difference between 
the feelings with which we Unitarians seek to spread our 
peculiar views of Christian truth, and the feelings with 
which believers of most other denominations seek to spread 
theirs. They think their particular doctrines are neces- 
sary to be believed in order to salvation. We think our 
doctrines are beneficial to men in a very high degree; we 
think them true, scriptural, honourable to God, beneficial 
to man; but we do not think that our views, so far as 
they are peculiar, are absolutely necessary to salvation. 
Whilst we are bound, therefore, to return their intended 
kindness, by endeavouring to persuade them of the truth 
of our opinions, it ought not to surprise them much, cer- 
tainly it ought not to offend them, if we should appear to 
be not quite so vehement in our zeal, as they are in theirs. 
It comes, we perceive, from our considering them to be 
in a better moral condition than they consider us to bein. 
It is a very usual commendation which they take to them- 
selves, that they are more eagerly, more zealously intent 
upon tbe propagation of their peculiar tenets, than we 
are. Why, so they ought to be, if they have human 
hearts in their bosoms! You would naturally be more 
impetuous in rushing to snatch a fellow creature froma 
watry grave, or from the consuming flames, than you would 
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be to deliver him from some temporary bodily injury. 
Now, there really is much the same difference between 
ourselves and many reputedly orthodox sects, with regard 
to the importance of a belief in our respective religious 
opinions, What is it that they behold, or think they 
behold, when they look upon us? They see a number of 
their fellow men, who, perhaps, they are willing to allow, 
are not, considered as a body, much inferior to their neigh- 
bours. in the performance of the moral and social duties of 
life. Nevertheless, they are persuaded that we are want- 
ing in a certain kind of belief, we are destitute of the pos- 
session and the influences of a certain kind of faith, which 
is essential to our escape from the eternal condemnation of 
heaven, and from everlasting misery. Withont doubt, 
they say, we shall perish everlastingly, unless we change 
our views, and believe as they do. Why, then, they would 
surely be worse than brutes, if they were not intensely 
zealous for our conversion to their opinions! And where 
we see every reason to believe them sincere, we freely 
forgive them any degree of annoyance they may put us 
to by. their. importunities, for the sake of ‘the feeling by 
which they are actuated. Whilst we are sorry for their 
delusions, we respect them for their pious and benevolent 
intentions. But what is it that we contemplate, when we 
look upon them? We see multitudes of our fellow men 
and fellow Christians, who are at least not behind ourselves 
in the discharge of all social and personal duties ; whom 
we esteem as virtuous and religious men; amongst whom 
there have been, and are, some of the brightest ornaments 
of the Christian profession. Nevertheless, we are con- 
vinced that, owing to various causes, they have adopted 
erroneous views of many religious doctines ;—and what is 
worse, that they have exalted these errors above the great, 
the ‘heavenly, the simple, but all-important truths of the 
Gospel. .. This we cannot but regret deeply, as we hold 
it.to be a circumstance exceedingly detrimental to their 
own advancement in wisdom and happiness, to the good 
of society in a moral point of view, and to the best in- 
terests. ofithe best of religions, the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
But do we think, because they have been led, by the 
existing condition. of the Christian world, into the adoption 
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of these involuntary errors of belief, that therefore, not- 
withstanding'their sincerity, notwithstanding their virtue, 
notwithstanding their piety, notwithstanding their faith in 
all the purest moral principles of the Gospel, though 
mingled unhappily with these corruptions, notwithstanding 
(—which is infinitely more to the purpose than all other 
considerations tegether—) the impartial goodness and 
fatherly compassion of God, they will yet perish everlast- 
ingly for these errors of faith, as though they were-tlie 
vilest of sinners? No: wethink no such thing. We have. 
no such awful apprehensions for their spiritual safety. 
‘What wonder, then, if we are less zealous, as some may call 
it; but as we would call it, less painfully and restlessly 
anxious, for their conversion to our peculiar views. This is 
not said to excuse | we are found deficient in any propet 
and rational zeal for the interests of divine truth. By no 
means. If we are not earnestly disposed, like serious- 
minded men and sincere Christians, to defend our prin- 
ciples from misrepresentation, and to promote the,true 
knowledge and reception of them in the world,*the fault 
most assuredly is not in-our creéds: it is in our charac- 
ters. But if we are a little more composed (shall we call 
it?) a little mote patient of delay, not quite so eager for 
instant, and rapid, and numerous conversions to our pecu- 
liar views, we do think that this may be accounted for by 
the light in which we regard differences of faith, which no 
candid mind will think to be any reproach to us. We 
feel; certainly, that we have somewhat the advantage of 
our orthodox brethren on this point. Ours isa more 
comfortable view of the subject. At least, if there be any 
particular pleasure in the conviction that all who do not 
embrace our peculiar faith are thereby in danger of eternal 
damnation, we say decidedly, that it is a pleasure we never 
wish to feel,—a satisfaction we do not covet. We would 
rather feel as we do, that the upright and sincere of every 
persuasion are the objects of God’s favour. If this does 
Jessen our zeal for peculiarities of opinion, at all events it 
does not lessen our happiness, nor make that happiness 
selfish. 
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. To minds less firm it must do gocd to see 


A Good Man suffering under Fortune’s stroke: 
The wind, that shipwrecks every meaner tree 
Grapples more close the cables of the Oak 

To their abysmal moorings. Therefore spoke 
Antiquity in that most noble Say 

(Nobler than e’er from lorn Dodona broke, 
Or Pytho laurel-darken’d from the day) ; 
‘* A Virtuous Man, contending, on his way, 

“With evils baffled by his own firm mind, 
“Js such great sight, that the Immortals may, 

“ Beholding it, divine Complacence find :” 
A pleasure worthy gods more pure and high, 


Than ever trod the pagan ’s clouded. sky. 
e — 


BEAUTY OF VIRTUE. 


Virtue alone is beautiful—for what 
Is beauty, not indwelling in the mind? 
Mere outward show is but the summer yacht, 
The gilded plaything of the summer’s wind: 
But that within is as the brave ship, twin’d _- 
Of England’s oak and Norway’s season’d pine, 
Flouting the tempest which it spurns bebind, 
And ploughing ‘foamy diamonds from the~ brine,’ 
Angry yet proud to bear it. So will shine 
True Beauty, when the false has felt decay ; 
For Inward Beauty is a gift divine— 
Not the poor blossom of a mortal day, 
But a rare plant, whose leaves are Earth’s, its flowers 
The growth of happier suns and lands than ours. 
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‘‘ Ow Friday last a numerous and respectable meeting of 
the friends of the Trinitarian Bible Society was held in the 
Townhall, at Wincaunton.—The cause of the Society was 
pleaded by the Rev. G. W. Phillips, Hon. Sec. of the 
Parent Society in a spirit so truly christian, &c.—The 
Society is in that town, as well as throughout the kingdom 
at.large, approving itself to the understandings and con- 
sciences of those who, without prejudice, examine the 
scriptural principle on which it acts.”— Provincial Paper. 


Great efforts are now making to extend the influence 
of the Parent Society, whose representative very lately 
visited Wincaunton and some neighbouring towns, and 
to raise up for her a numerous offspring: the success of 
these efforts of course depends upon the prevalence of 
good sense and right feeling in the Trinitarian world. 
The language in which the announcements of the meetings © 
are manufactured, is quite in keeping with the original 
scheme, and shows how prone men are to fancy that they 
possess certain virtues, and anxious that the world around 
them may be seized with the same fancy. Now what is 
the open, the avowed object of this rival Bible Society ? 
To get rid of the Catholics and Unitarians. And on 
what plea? Plainly, that such persons are not worthy 
to be associates in the distribution of the Scriptures to the 
poor and the unenlightened. Not because they would 
send forth different Scriptures to the world—for the .au- 
thorised version alone is circulated by the elder Bible 
Society—but because the touch of the right hand of such 
men in the fellowship of the work is contamination. There 
are exclusives besides those who figure at Almack’s ; your 
religious exclusives, who can bear nothing that has not a 
certain mark of fashion stamped upon it, and who reject 
you with rudeness and scorn unless you carry these along 
with you. The folly of this might be pardoned as’ one of 
the weaknesses common to understandings of a small 
calibre, were it not the case that imposition and falsehood 
are mixed: up with the matter. For what is it but impo- ° 
sition and falsehood, to describe that conduct and those : 
arguments, which denounce any class of religionists un- 
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worthy the offices of Christian brotherhood, as ‘ truly 
Christian”? And is itin the nineteenth century that our 
reason is to be insulted with such a mockery? Now that 
the principles of religion are generally understood,’ and 
‘christian charity has been shown in her own loveliness of 
character, are we to see men walking abroad in the spirit 
of fanaticism, coolly arrogating to themselves the first of 
- christian virtues, and be expected to believe them when 
they boast of such as peculiarly their own? Ye shall know 
them by their fruits. The developments of christian 
charity, and the conduct of the friends of the Trinitarian 
Bible Societies, are not exactly the same thing. Christian 
charity extends her arms to embrace the whole family of 
mankind: they enclose themselves in an enchanted eircle 
which intercepts all communion between them and their 
brethren’ in Christ Jesus. She cordially welcomes the 
aid of any who desire to work with her in advancing the 
spiritual improvement and happiness of mankind: they 
will have none but such as are sealed with their own seal, 
and can repeat their own Shibboleth. She believes and 
hopes that the humblest attempts to advance the glory of 
God are acceptable in his sight: they pretend to think 
that He is insulted by such attempts when made by a 
certain part of his rational offspring, and will not suffer 
their own pious labours to be desecrated by the remotest 
union+—the: least co-operation with them. Excellent 
christians! the sanctity of their religion, and the exalted 
nature of their charity must not be alloyed by baser mix- 
tures. Be it so. But can they really imagine that the 
Bible is less pure, less holy, less true, less divine, after it 
has touched the hand of a Catholic or'an Unitarian! Do 
they fear some sorcery in it to obliterate the sacred revela- 
tions of God, to convert the lessons of divine truth into 
sanctions of vice and wickedness, or to turn the lovely 
prospects of future peace and glory, into horrid pictures 
of eternal disorder, ruin, and despair? If not, what means 
the pharasaic caution? What justifies the harsh rebuke— 
‘ Stand off, I am holier than thou’ ? 

The Society in question, we are told, approves itself to 
the understanding and conscience of those, who, without 
prejudice, examine the scriptural -principle on which it 
acts! / The inference of course is, that disapprobation of 
its proceedings is founded on prejudice. It is prejudice, 
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then, to believe that God is no respecter of persons. It 
is prejudice to believe that he does not judge of the pious 
_actions of his creatures according to any standard of re- 
puted orthodoxy. It is. prejudice to view christianity 
under the character of universal brotherhood and amity. 
It is prejudice to regard it as the rallying point of all the 
disciples of Christ—the throne before which they may 
heap up the offerings of their zeal, and in the ardour of 
their holy emulation be sharers in every good work, and 
helpers of each other’s joy. We must own, (should it be 
with shame?) that our minds are swayed by this prejudice. 
We have thought that the religion of Christ, the spirit of 
love, the spirit of the gospel, charity, and. such terms, 
denoted something superior to party feeling, religious , 
dissention, strife and separation; that they related to all 
the disciples of. Jesus, and did not recognize the minor 
distinctions which some of these disciples have assumed at 
the expense of others. It shews our simplicity, but we 
really believed, that no man was the worse in the sight of 
God for holding an opinion at variance with our own; 
that it was wrong -to refuse to act with him for sucha 
reason, when his aim was good; and that we might labour 
together in the cause of God, and of his. Christ, without 
acquiring any taint, or placing in jeopardy our final hap- 
piness. The dictum of the Trinitarian Bible Society tells 
us that we are in error. Nevertheless we are loth to be 
set right by it. The error is dear to our hearts. Amidst 
the sorrowful reflections on the divisions in the church ef 
Christ, it has given us comfort to think that christian 
virtues flourish under every variety of religious profession. 
And when we have looked with the eye of faith upon the 
scenes of another and a better world, we have been inex- 
pressibly delighted by the hope that no mere difference-of 
faith will be the ground of exclusion from the happiness of 
those scenes, nor any thing but immorality and irreligion 
debar the heir of immortality the pleasures of the just made 
perfect. Yes, we have beheld in idea a countless multi- 
tude from the four winds of heaven, sitting down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the presence of God ; 
and never has our heart warmed more with love for God 
and love for our brethren, than when we have felt the full 
inspiration of this glorious—this lovely scene. - 
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[We have permission from Dr. Carpenter to insert in our 
pages the following lucid sketch of the Powers and Opera- 
‘tions of the Mind, according to the principles adoptet in 
his Lectures on the subject, by the perusal of whch we 
‘have no doubt that our readers will be, as we have been, 
instructed and gratified.— Eprr.[ 


OUTLINE VIEW OF THE POWERS AND OPERATIONS 
OF THE MIND. 

Man is a compound being, consisting of Body and 
Mind. The Mind is the feeling, thinking, willing, prin- 
ciple within. | It is one in all its modifications : and indi- 
visible in its consciousness. The Body is a complex 
organization of matter, consisting of various structures, 
distinct in their offices, but all intimately connected with 
one another ;—one class accomplishing the various func- 
tions of animal Jife—another subservient to the great 
purposes of mind. These subservient structures are, the 
Nerves of Sensation, (with their respective External 
Organs ;) the Brain (with the Spinal Marrow ;) and the 
‘Nerves of Motion. By means of the Sensory Nerves and 
the Brain, all the elements of thought and feeling are re- 
ceived by the Mind; by means of the Brain and the 
Motory Nerves, all those purposes of intelligence and 
-affection are carried into effect, which respect external 
objects—all our voluntary muscular actions, and all our 
vocal communications. 

Respecting the operations of the bodily organization 
connected with Mind, a further account will be given 
-hereafter: at present we proceed with the powers more 
Strictly mental; but some may find it more satisfactory 
to consider first what will be stated on the former subject. 
'—(See p. 275.) 

That power which the Mind has of being affected by 
external objects, (including in this denomination the body 
itself,) is called Sensation, or the Sensitive Power. 
The immediate simplest effects of external objects on the 
Mind, are also called Sensations.—From these Sensations 
are retained relics, which constitute the Elementary Ideas 
and Feelings—the former peculiarly referring to the ob- 
jects of intellect, the latter attended with pleasure or 
pain. These simple Ideas are the elements of Complex 
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Ideas; and the simple Feelings are the elements of 
Mental Feelings ; both often modified by the Understands 
ing. The power which the mind has of so retaining them, 
we term Retention, or the Rerentive Powrer.—The 
elementary Ideas and Feelings are the first mental objects 
of the Associative Powsr, by whose agency Connections 
are formed among them, and by which in a variety of 
cases, complex Combinations are formed from them—both 
classes comprehended under the more general term, Asso- 
ciations ; and the power by which associations are formed, 
is als» called Assoctation.—These three may be termed 

the Organic Powers of the Mind ; since they appear to 

be the most dependant on organization. 

The Associative Power operates, in all probability, like 
the Sensitive and the Retentive, before the Understanding, 
properly so called, becomes concerned in mental opera- 
tions and changes; but as the intellectual powers -are 
developed, the Understanding discerns the relations exist- 
ing amcug the materials presented to it; and, under the 
influence of these, forms new associations, or modifies 
those already existing. 

- The ideas derived from any object, through various 
senses, become united by the Associative Power: the. 
Understanding in its early judgments, influences the asso- 
ciations thus formed : and the external object, when again 
presented by any of the external senses, no longer produces 
‘asimple sensation; but the sensation is accompanied 
with a complex idea, formed as above by the Associative 
Power, and modified by the Understanding, which is 
presented to the Mind in complete union with the sensa- 
tion. The sensation, thus accompanied with the associated 
ideas, so’ modified, is termed a Perception; the operations 
of the Mind by which all this takes place, are together 
denominated Perception; and the combination of powers 
by which perceptions are formed, is also called PERcrr- 
rion. Perception is often attended with no express effort; 
but’ when it is, and the notice of the mind is intentionally 
directed to the external object, it is then termed OxseER- 
VATION. _ 

Perception, expressed absolutely, refers exclusively to 
the objects of sensation: but the mini not only perceives 
external objects, but. perceives its own operations, and 

Pe 
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perceives the various relations and connexions among its 
objects of thought. The power of doing this may be ~ 
termed Internat Perceprion.—The mind often has 
internal perceptions without any direct effort of the will— 
just as it receives sensations from external objects : but it 
not unfrequently is directed inwards, by express volition ; 

and then it is peculiarly termed RerLection—or, perhaps 
better, InrrRosPection, since there is a still more extensive - 
use of the term Reflection, in ordinary language, to denote 
the attentive consideration of any object of thought. 

The early exercises of Internal Perception are as un-. 
steady and uncertain as those of Sensation are in early 
infancy; and direct Reflection or Introspection is seldom 
the work of childhood, and is little exercised by a large 
part of mankind in the general current of life-—By Inter- 
nal Perception, ideas are formed without the aid of Sensa- 
tion; (though we have no ground to maintain, that, 
without Sensation, the Understanding would have been 
even thus far developed ;) and among these Intellectual 
Ideas, as well.as those derived from Sensation, the Asso- 
ciative Power is incessantly operating. 

‘Relations and connexions are often perceived by the 
Understanding, among the objects of thought, without 
any express effort—merely as sensations are received : 
but when the Understanding is expressly directed to the 
discernment of them, we say there is an operation of the 
Judgment. This involves Comparison and Discernment, 
and the consequent Deciding. ‘The whole series of opera- 
tions—often the work of an instant—is called Judging ; 
and the combined powers of the Understanding thus exer- 
cised we term Jupcment.—If the relation (of similarity or 
equality, for instance,) between two objects of thought, is 
perceived in consequence of their being compared with 
some third object of thought, the process is termed an. act. 
of Reasoning, or Ratiocination. The drawing of inferences 
from premises, however conducted, is also termed Reason- 
ing; and the combination of powers exercised, is called 
ReEasoninG or Ratiocrnation. 

The operations of the Understanding are greatly depen- 
dent on the proper arrangement or CrasstricaTion of the 
objects of Perception; in which it is essentially aided by 
the use of Words. . These signs of perceptions, thoughts, 
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and feelings, are the chief means of that power of Com- 
MUNICATION (including internal as well as external expres- 
sion) which is so essential a characteristic of Man. 
Words not only serve to connect man with man, and to! 
give to one mind, influence over, and knowledge respect- 
ing, the operations of another, but to give to thought 
itself its highest degrees of comprehension and refinement, 
and to affection its elevation, from sense to spirituality, 
and from the objects of Sensation to those of Intellect. 
Their agency depends upon the Associative Power: 
through its operation, they have, in every department of 
Intellect and Affection, a constant and often unobserved: 
influence; and, on the right employment of them, the 
correctness of our judgments and reasonings, ‘as well as 
the suitable communication of them to others, mainly 
depends. 

When the mind is engaged in examining into the 
component parts of its Sensations, Ideas, and Affections 
—whether expressed in words or not—the process is 
termed AnaLyzation ; and .the converse process is 
ComsBination, which may be effected by a voluntary exer- 
tion of the Associative Power. Whien the mind is simply 
directing its notice to one object or part of an object, 
separate from others, the process is termed ABSTRACTION : 
when this is employed so as to distinguish the object, 
part, quality, circumstance, &c., by which the Intellect 
(including the Imagination) should be directed in its pro- 
cedures, it is called Discrimination ; which term is also 
used to denote the characteristic guatity of an act of 
sound Judgment or of useful Abstraction. > 

When the Understanding is engaged in seeking for the 
causes of things observed, or in tracing the consequences 
of what is considered as known, or in searching for means 
of proving what is believed, or into the grounds of its 
opinions,-. the intellectual procedures come under the 
head of Investigation. When it is drawing general 
conclusions from the truths or phenomena presented to it, 
the intellectual operations concerned are called GENERAL- 
IZATION ; and the same term is sometimes applied to the 
procedures of the mind in forming general notions. 

In most intellectual exercises, various operations are 
concerned; ‘and it is conyenient to have one general term 
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for them. When engaged in tke consideration of any 
object of the Understanding, we are said to be Thinking ; 
and the result of this complex or continued operation, we 
term Thought—which comprehends Idea, Notion, Opinion, 
&c. When the mind is left in its trains of thought very 
much to the spontaneous operation of the Associative 
Power, its state is called Meditation—which bears nearly 
the same relation to the Understanding that Reverie does 
to the Imagination ;» but the term Meditation is often used 
when the mind is more actively engaged, particularly on 
serious subjects of thought. When the trains of thought 
are peculiarly directed to some decision to be formed, we 
term the state of mind, and its calm trains of operation, 
Deliberation. 

. The simplest conceivable notice which the mind takes 
of those changes in the organization that affect it with 
sensations, .&c., or of its own states, changes, feelings, 
and operations is called Consciousness: it is an essential 
element in every feeling, and in every state, change, or 
operation, that can be strictly called mental. When this 
notice is continued, it is called ATTENTIon ; and when, by 
express volition, the Attention is directed to any object of 
thought, internal or external, it is sometimes spoken of as 
a Power of the Mind. When the Attention is so com- 
pletely fixed on some particular object of thought as to 
prevent its being directed to any other, or to any external 
impression, the-state of mind is denominated Abstraction, 
or (to avoid the ambiguity of term) Abstractedness. 

. When ideas recur, or are recalled, in the same state and 
order in which we at first received them, we speak of it as 
an operation of Mrmory; and. we also refer.to the 
Memory the Retention of ideas, that they may so recur or 
be recollected.* If past objects of the Mind are recalled, 
by express effort (through the agency of the Associative 
Power), the operation is called Recollection. — Vivid 


er 


* This last agency of the Memory is analogous, in reference to 
the complex objects of thought, to the Retention of elementary 
ideas from sensations: but it is not usual to class this elementary 
agency of Retention with Memory ; and certainly it is not desirable. 
On the other hand, it is in no way desirable’ to separate from the 
operations of Memory, the retention of the objects of it, 
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re-presentations of absent objects of sensation, especially 
of sight, when they come before the mind as they were 
first received, are referred to the Memory. These form 
one class of Conceptions, which sometimes equal sensa- 
tions in vividness. 
The Mind has the power, under considerable limitations, 
of in various ways, combining and arranging its elemen- 
tary or more complex ideas, so as to form new combina- 
tions or trains of ideas, These operations are in some 
cases effected by express acts of will; in others, they are 
the result of spoataneous operations of the Mind, (includ- 
ing those of the Mental Organs,) under the bias of habit, 
disposition, external impressions, &c. Among the results 
of these operations, are those vivid Conceptions of sensible 
objects—more or less different from those which a faithful 
Memory would present—which are commonly referred to 


. the Imagination, and which, like those of the Memory, 


sometimes surpass sensations in intensity, while they equal 
them in distinctness. If these simply result from a disor- 
dered operation of the Aosociative Power, they scarcely 
deserve to be referred to the Imagination. The legitimate 
exercises and objects of the Imacrination consist (chiefly at 
least) in framing new combinations of thought or concep- 
tion; in placing the mind in scenes, circumstances, and rela- 
tions, in which actual experience never placed it; in forming 
notions and conceptions of that which has never been the 
object of perception. Its own highest operations continually 
need the exertion of the powers usually referred to the Un- 
derstanding ; and to their highest exercises it is itself, more 
or less, essential. It is continually concerned in the pro- 
cedures of Investigation; and it is as necessary in the 
inventions of art and in science, as it is in poetry and in 
faith. The term Fancy is peculiarly referred to those 
trains, in which vivid conceptions at least predominate, 
which are little modified in their elements by the express 
efforts of mind, and which proceed under the almost uncon- 
trolled influence of the most ordinary links of association. 

In every stage of our mental operations, the Associative 
Power is continually operating among all the different 
classes of ideas and feelings,—combining the more simple 
into more complex—connecting them by various principles 
of union, some of which have their origin in the Under- 
standing—reproducing them by the same. principles— 
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modifying thereby the voluntary efforts of Intellect and 
Affection—receiving modifications from them—and so on, 
in endless variety and complexity. Its operations are in 
some measure subject to the Will; but this is principally 
in reference to the materials for its exercise; and its ope- 
rations are also influenced by the general law of habit. 

The term Understanding has been continually employed 
in the foregoing pages, without explanation. __In.its wide 
sense it includes add the intellectual powers: for all are 
necessary to a complete and comprehensive understanding 
of realities: in the more limitted sense in which it is used 
here, the UnpERsTanDING comprehends every act of the 
mind directly concerned in examining, discerning, infer- 
ring. It is thus distinct from Memory and Imagination, 
which are its auxiliary powers, aud to both of which it 

‘gives its aid in innumerable cases. Indeed there is 
scarcely any series of mental operations, or even any. 
single operation, in which various intellectual powers are 
notengaged: they are all, in fact, only modes of Minn; 
and this is one. 

This survey does not enter on the department of FrEn- 
InG, including A fection, Desire, Passion, Disposition, &c.; 
but it may be necessary to mention the Will.—Conscious- 
ness cannot be separated, even in thought, from that affec- 
tion, state, or operation of mind which it attends; and in 
like manner the Will cannot be separated from that exer- 
tion of bodily or mental power which it occasions. Volition 
is the state of mind immediately preceding such exertion ; 
‘and the power which causes the volition is called Wii. 
As Association is commonly used for the power of the » 
mind, as well as for the operation which it causes, and 
from which it is not distinguishable by consciousness, so 
Volition might be used for the act of willing, and also for 
the Will which exerts it: but in science there is great 
advantage in using words with precision, and in limiting 
their application. 

There are then, 

I. The Organic Powers of the Mind, Sensation, Re- 
TENTION, and Assocration; all of which respect both 
Intellect and Feeling: and, 

Il. The Intellectual Powers, Memory, Unperstanp- 
rnc, IMaGrNation, and ComMUNICATION; all which may 
be classed under the general appellation IwreLiecr. 


a a4". 
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And to the Understanding may be referre] PeRcEPTion, 
External and Internal, Jupemrent, Reasonrnc, CLassirt- 
caTion, Anstraction, AnaLyzation, and Compination, 
GENERALIZATION, and INVESTIGATION. 


We now revert to the Organization by which the Body 
affects the Mind, and by which Mind affects or acts upon 
that which is external to it. 

The Brain* is reasonably considered as the ultimate 
bodily organ or instrument of the Mind. Its most refired 
organization, adapted to affect Mind, or to be affected by 
Mind, may be termed the Mental Organs: it has been 
often termed the Sensorium. The latter term has the ad- 
vantage of avoiding some associations which the formcr 
has acquired from Phrenology: but it is too confined, as 
it only respects the conveying of sensations: the former 
was proposed in Search’s Light of Nature; and it is too 
convenient and general to be relinquished on account of 
an hypothesis which, whether well or ill founded, appears 
to the Author of this View to affect none of his opinions 
on the Powers and Operations of the Mind. 

The changes directly produced by external objects in 
the Mental Organs, we term, Sensory Changes.+ If these 
Sensory Changes excite the notice of the Mind—its Ccn- 
sciousness—then they become Sensations.—From_thes2 
Sensory Changes the Retentive Power retains tendencies 
to similar changes in the Mental Grgans; which can 
recur when there are no external influences, and, when so — 
recurring, may be termed Jdeory Changes. When these 
have the notice of the Mind, they become Jdeas (or Feel-— 
ings if productive of pleasure or pain.) It is probable that 
all the elementary Ideas and Feelings, in the early periods 
of life, and all vivid Conceptions of sensible objects in 


* In this term may be included the cerebral substance in the 
vertebral column; but it appears probable that the immediate 
organs of the Mind are within the head. f } 

+ The general term Changes is employed to avoid all hypothesis 
as to the nature of the change, which is as yet unknown; and 
under the appellation externaé objects is included every thing ex- 
ternal to Mimd—the various organs of the bodily structure, as well » 
as things external to the Body. 
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every period, have changes in the Mental Organs corres- 
ponding to them: but it is also probable that, in the more 
refined stages of Mind, many Notions and Affections are 
solely in the Mind itself, without any direct effect on the 
bodily organization. A third class of the changes in the 
Mental Organs are those which precede such muscular 
action as is in any degree produced by Volition. These 
we term Motory Changes. Such Motory Changes may 
also take place without the agency of the Will, by the | 
action of other changes in the Mental Organs, whether 
Sensory or Ideory. 

Among the Changes in the Mental Organs which 
occasion Sensations and Ideas (or Feelings), the Asso- » 
ciative Power operates to connect them with one another, 
and, in some cases, to combine them together; the reality 
of the former operation we know; the latter we infer from 
analogy—considering the known agency of that power 
among the mental ideas aud feelings, and (in .both the + 
organic and the mental associations) the tendency of 
close connexions to form complex combinations when the 
separate parts have elements fitted to coalesce. It is, 
indeed, on this principle that we account for early an- 
tipathies or their opposites which cling to us through life, 
as well as for a multitude of other corresponding pheno- 
mena.—These organic associations also extend to the 
Motory Changes, whether in the first instance produced 
without the intervention of Volition—which seems to be 
the case with the first movements of the infant—or by 
Volition and then (through the habitual exercise of the 
Associative Power) without an exertion of the Will. 
The Sensory and Motory Changes may be so connected 
by the Associative Power, that long trains of muscular 
actions—as in musical performances—may go on, (guided 
by the impressions of sight, or simply owing to the habitual 
connexion of one with another,) without any direct inter- 
vention of Volition, and with only the general presiding 
influence of Mind. Whether the Ideory Changes have “ 
any share in thus producing Motory Changes, can only 
be judged by analogy. ; 

It is probably to the spontaneous or acquired influence 
of the Sensory Changes over the Motory Changes, (by the 
nature of Mental Organs, without any direct influence of 
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Mind, and often in opposition to it,) thatwe are to trace 
the elementary facility of Imitation which is so observable 
in children, and which is in fact the great agent in their ac- 
quiring the voluntary power of motion and speech, as well 
asa principal means of general improvement in the early part 
of life. But in the Mind itself, to which the bodily organ- 
ization is so admirably adapted, there are principles analo-. 
gous to those of the Mental Organs; and the tendency to 
Imitation not only affects what may be termed the organic 
operations of Mind, but also its refined intellectual oper- 
ations and affections. 

It is reasonable to suppose that a large portion of the 
differences observable in the Mind of the different indivi- 
duals, classes, and tribes, depend on the peculiarities of 
the Mental Organs; but it appears also probable that, 
in the Mind itself—throughout its departments of Intellect, 
Will, and Feeling—there are also great diversities inde- 
pendently of the bodily organization. The business of 
Education and of. Self-Culture is to develope, extend,” 
modify, or correct the natural qualities, (whatever their 
origin) of Intellect, Will, and Feeling ; they can create 
nothing. s 


“*Orympra Morata; her Times, Life, and Writings, ar- 
ranged from contemporary and other Authorities. By 
the Author of ‘ Selwyn.’ . Second Edition. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1834.” 


Few things appear more astonishing to us, in these 
degenerate days, than the wonderful heights of erudition 
and of literary eminence, to which many females attained 
in times past. We have, at preseut, numerous elegant 
and useful writers of the gentler sex; but the difficult 
‘acquisitions of profound scholarship, or of deep philosophy 
and theology, seem to be reserved almost exclusively for 
the masculine intellect. We are told that Mrs. Somer- 
ville is an exception, and we have as little disposition as 
we have ability to dispute her claims to such an honour ; 
but certain it is, that she is a rare exception. It was not 
always so. Marvellous tales are not only related, but 
confirmed, of the great learning and science displayed by 
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women, especially by some of exalted rank, in the times 
immediately succeeding the Reformation and the revival 
of learning. Our own Queen Elizabeth, and Lady Jane 
Grey are examples, though not by any means of the 
the loftiest class. The illustrious Olympia Morata affords 
one of the best authenticated and pleasing instances of 
this kind of eminence. Her splendid talents and extra- 
ordinary learning are placed beyond doubt, by the testi- 
_ mony and admiration of all the ablest men of her age; 
and equally unquestionable is her merit, in having united 
with this literary greatness, the utmost purity, simplicity, 
and modesty of character, the highest excellence in 
all the domestic virtues, and a spirit of rational, fervent 
piety. Some of our readers may remember a short but 
able memoir of this admirable woman, in the Monthly 
Repository, several years since. (Vol. XVII. p. 721.) 
She was an Italian, of the city of Ferrara, born about the 
year 1526, the daughter ofsa scholar, who had embraced 
the then novel and persecuted faith of the Reformation. 
At a very early age she was taken’ as a companion in 
study to a young princessyof the reigning family of 
Ferrara ; this of course ensured her the advantages of the 
very best instruction, which indeed she had already re- 
ceived from her father. When only twelve years old, 
she was ‘‘ thoroughly versed, not only in the Greek and 
Latin languages, but also in rhetoric and other learned 
sciences.” At sixteen, she composed an elaborate treatise 
in Latin,.in defence of the character and reputation of 
Cicero; and near the same time, a very beautiful Greek 
Ode, or Hymn, in imitation of one of the Psalms of David, 
which appears to have been regarded by her contempo- 
yaries as a truly wonderful production. ‘I have heard 
her at Court” (says one of her most intimate acquaint- 
ance, and one of the most learned men of the day,) 
*‘declaiming in Latin, speaking Greek, and answering 
questions, as well as any of the females among the an- 
cients could have done. Do not feel a doubt respecting 
the Sapphic Ode, written in Greek, in which she celebrates 
the praises of the Most High. It is indeed the work of 
a real Olympia, whom we have known fronrher infancy, 
and whose other productions we possess. Nor does it at 
all astonish us. For she-is skilled in Greek and Roman 
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literature beyond what any one can credit, and she is also 
renowned for her knowledge of religion.” 

At the age of twenty three she was married to a. young 
German physician, and went to reside in his native coun- 
try, where they were soon exposed to the worst horrors af 
the barbarous wars then raging in Germany. At twenty- 
nine, she died, borne down by calamity and suffering ;—-so 
brilliant and so brief was her existence! The present 
volume is not altogether what we could wish to have 
found it. It is desultory in its arrangements, and over- 
loaded with irretevant matter. Still, it is valuable, as 
tending to make known to general readers the character 
and writings of so good and so accomplished a woman. 
The letters of Olympia, here we believe for the first time 
published in English, are delightful productions, exhibit- 
ing, as they do, the greatest sweetness and piety of dis- 
position, in one who was so renowned for erudition. We 
do not*think we can fill our gages better, than by trans- 
ferring to them one or two of these charming epistles. 
The first is to her husband, who was absent preparing 
for. their removal to another place of abode. 


. “ Olympia Morata to her Husband. 


“Biesstines on my dear husband. I desire of all 
things to know that you are well, what you are about, and 
what is doing with regard to our affairs. Iam extremely 
solicitous likewise to know what you have decidederes- 
pecting your return, or sending for us to join you. On 
all these matters I entreat that you will write to me quickly 
and fully ; and that you will tell me the real truth, and 
hot conceal anything with a view to myconsolation. For 
my desire is that if there should be any danger, (which God 
forbid) I may instantly be with you; and if you act other- 
wise I shall consider you as doing me the greatest injury. 
But if you have nothing painful to communicate, (which 
I trust in God is the case), see that you complete our 
business as speedily as time will permit. 


‘“‘ But chiefly, my dear husband, amid these evils, I 
wish you to remember that we can have no firmer safe- 
guard than God, Unite in prayer to Him, with other 
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pious men. Nothing is so powerful as the prayer of the 
righteous. We have the example of Elias, who was ‘a 
man of like passions with ourselves ;’ and, as James says, 
‘the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.’ Commend yourself therefore, and all of us, to 
God, and God will be present with you. Truly do I, 
who am thus consoling others, myself need consolation, 
for I am afflicted with much pain: nor do I find any re- 
lief, save when I implore assistance from God; and I 
exhort you all sedulously to do the same. Write I pray 
you when I may hope to see you, and take care that you 
do not attempt the journey unless the roads should be 
pronounced safe. 
‘© 10th February.” 


’ The following letter is to.a young man, whose mother 
had committed him to the attentions of Olympia and her 
husband, during his studies. 


‘* Olympia Morata to Michael Vebero—a Student. 


** As we dearly love your mother, it is impossible for us 
not to rejoice in her gladness. We have therefore had 
great joy and delight from your letters addressed to my 
husband; not only because they gave us proofs of your 
piety, but also from the testimony they bore to your pro- 
ficiéney in literature. Truly do we congratulate your 
mother that you are applying your mind to liberal pur- 
suits; and not, as is too customary with young men, pre- 
ferring youthful diversions to the cultivation of philosophy. 
Believe me, it is a great gift conferred on you by God, if 
in this immoral age you are permitted to reap a rich har- 
vest ; for, as He himself saith, those who are accepted of 
God, he will not suffer to be corrupted, even though they 
walk in the public way. Wherefore I once more rejoice 
with and congratulate you, and I earnestly hope that the 
good opinion which I have of you may daily be con- 
firmed; by which you will crown with joy the head of 
your mother, and render us, who are the most friendly of 
your friends, truly happy. And above all, I trust you 
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will shew that you are not ungrateful to that God, who 
has endowed you with such happy natural dispositions. 


“I confess we feel no small solicitude lest these disas- 
trous times should interrupt your auspicious career; and 
nothing would more sincerely grieve and distress us. For 
it is at your age equally desirable to make farther pro- 
gress, and to preserve steadily what you have already 
acquired. But even though deprived of your preceptors, 
you can always study, and command books; nor, indeed, 
should all things be inculcated solely by teachers, who are 
chiefly useful to point out what ought to be acquired. 
If you will be guided by my advice, you will read dili- 
gently whatever book you may think likely to be of use 
to you (for I am not aware of the precise nature of your 
studies) ; and when you have so done, turn it over again, 
and labour to make yourself master of it; for it is better 
to know one thing well, than to know many superficially 
—as Pliny the younger truly says. 


‘“* By thus acting, you will relieve your mother from 
much solicitude respecting your secular studies. But lest 
you should think I confine my encouragement to common- 
place motives, let me, abové all things, strongly exhort 
you to apply yourself with the whole force of your mind 
and soul to Holy Scripture; which alone will teach you 
what is beautiful and disgraceful, what is useful and what 
frivolous—will render you better, and sustain you by its 
intrinsic consolations under the greatest misfortunes.” 


“Be of good cheer. God will never desert—even when 
suffering the most imminent perils—those wkom He is wont 
to defend and preserve ; for He saith, ‘ I will reign even in 
the midst of their enemies.’ From the sacred fountain of 
Holy Writ, you may indeed imbibe many precious truths, 
in which you shall ever have our best assistance. My 
husband wishes you health and all good things ; and when 
at leisure, will himself answer youean office which I have 
for the present gladly taken on myself. Farewell.” 
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“ The Little Villager’s Verse Book, consisting of short 
Verses for Children to Learn by Heart; in which 
the most familiar Images of Country Life are applied 
to excite the first Feelings of Humanity and Piety.— 
By the Rev. W. L. Bowes. London: J. Bulcock, 
16, Hamilton Place. 1835.” 


Mr. Bowles, as our readers are aware, is a writer of 
some poetical reputation; and he has here given another 
‘instance of those who, like Dr. Watts and Mrs. Barbauld, 
have not disdained to employ such talents for the delight 
and edilication of children. The peculiarity of this little 
book, in connecting all the verses with some familiar 
objects in common and rural life, is very pleasing. We 
give two or three examples. 


CHILD AND BLIND GRANDFATHER. 


Though grandfather has long been blind, 

And his few locks are gray, “ 
He loves to feel the summer wind 

Round his pale temples play. 


We'll lead him to some quiet place, 
Some unfrequented nook, 
Where winds breath soft, and wild flow’rs grace 
The borders of the brook. 


There he shall sit, as in a dream, 
Though nought he can behold ; 

Till the brook’s murmur—it shall seem 
The voice of friends of old. 


Think no more of them, aged man, 
For here thou hast no friend ; 
Think—since this life is but a span, 

Of joys that have no end. 
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BIRDS’ NEST. 


In yonder brake there is a nest; 
But come not, George, too nigh, 
Lest the poor mother, frighten’d thence, 
Should leave her young and fly, 


Think with what pain, through many a day, 
Soft. moss and straw she brought; 

And let our own dear mother’s care 
Be present to our thought. 


And think how must her heart deplore, 
And droop with grief and pain, 

If those she rear’d, and nurs’d, and lov’d, 
She ne’er should see again. 


GLOW-WORM. 


Oh, what is this, which shines so bright, 
And, in the lonely place, 

Hangs out its small green lamp at night, 
The dewy bank to grace ? 


It is a glow-worm,—still and pale, 
It shines the whole night long, 

When only stars, oh nightingale, 
Seem list’ning to thy song. 


And so, amid the world’s cold night, 
Thro’ good report or ill, 

Shines out the humble Christian's light, 
As lonely and as still. 
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“The Existing State.of Theology, as an Intellectual Pur- 
suit, and Religion as a Moral Influence: a Sermon, 
preached at the Unitarian Chapel, South-place, Fins- 
bury, on Wednesday, May 21st, 1834, being the Anni- 
versary Meeting of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association.—By James Marrineav. London : 
Printed for and sold by the Unitarian Association, 
3, Walbrook Buildings, Walbrook; also by Rowland 
Hunter, 72, St. Paul’s Churchyard.” 


For the sake of our readers, we could wish that. we had 
noticed this excellent Sermon earlier; but Mr. Martineau 
needs no commendation from us. We cordially hail the 
rise of such writers and preachers in our connexion, 
whose vocation it is to re-animate the dry bones of our 
sectarian theology, by breathing into it the soul of ex- 
panded views, of glowing thought, of vivid imagination 
and ardent feeling. There are some, we know, who 
dream that the great leading principles of Unitarianism 
can never cordially unite themselves with such qualities 
of mind ;—as though all which is most elevated and 
spirit-stirring in religious faith and sentiment, were pent 
up within the narrow limits of our exclusive creeds. We 
required no fresh evidence to convince us of the monstrous 
fallacy of such notions; but we rejoice to see any new 
practical confutation of them brought under the public 
attention; and in this light we regard Mr. Martineau’s 
discourse. 

he following passage sets forth a truth, which, we 
suspect, many of us have often felt, without having the 
boldness to utter it. 


*< To the reformers, who placed the Bible in our hands, we cer- 
tainly owe the very materials for scriptural study ; to their rejec- 
tion of authoritative interpretations, the motive to its pursuit ; 
and to their own personal research, an excellent opening to its 
ample field. Yet it may be doubted whether the low condition of 
theology in this country is not to be ascribed, in part, to an igno- 
rant use of the great principle of Protestantism; whether, in the 
eagerness to inculcate on every man the right of private judgment, 
the right has not been mistaken for the power. Urge on mankind 
their intellectual prerogatives, and be silent on their intellectual 
needs ; invite their judgments, and starve their minds, and itis 
easy to foresee the result ;—they will be at the mercy of every 
shallow adventurer, and learn from him to dogmatise where wis- 
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dom doubts. Grave and intricate questions will be submitted to 
incompetent arbitration: theological and philosophical opinions, 
whose evidence is a compound of science, history, criticism, will 
be summoned before a popular tribunal: the advocates will adapt 
themselves to their audience, and the quantity and quality of their 
reasonings, the style of their language, the nature of their illus- 
trations, will be such as_ may best persuade the ill-informed and 
impress the unrefined. If theology, like all other sciences, had 
been first organised by the meditations of superior understandings, 
and then, so far as its character admits, rendered accessible to the 
genera] mind, it is impossible that its phraseology could have been 
so coarse aud vague, its logic so cabalistic, its spirit so narrow. 
I do not mean to imply that there is any thing peculiarly difficult 
in the Christian religion. The historical records which contain it, 
do in fact convey its great essentials to every mind ; and they 
would suggest nothing else, if we could set mankind down to the 
study of them, with precisely the feelings which possessed the first 
hearers of the glad tidings. But to effect this simplification of 
' feeling, to reproduce the natural and graceful attitude of mind 
with which the first converts listened, is the very difficulty which 
we have to encounter. Artificial conceptions, the long accumula- 
tion of centuries ; subtle and scholastic questions, imbedded in the 
ponderous learning of other times ; superstitious feelings, the 
heritage transmitted to us by generations of venerated men, have 
fastened themselves to the words of the gospel, and overwhelmed 
the simple and pure impressions which their fresh utterance 


awakened.” 


The following is a happy illustration of the tendency of 
all true knowledge “to glorify God.” 


_ Through what a host of difficulties, amid what a storm of hos- 
tility, had geology to struggle into existence! With what count- 
was it long encumbered, what in- 


less absurdities of speculation 

credible distortion of facts! And all, that the dates of the Old 
Testament might remain intact! And what has been the result ? 
At length it is discovered that revelation js not interested in shew- 
ing that the globe has been created only 6000 years; and, as if 
to rebuke the narrow spirit that dreads the investigation of nature, 
as if to show that the Creator is glorified by all knowledge, 
geology, while it has afforded no help to Deism, has given a fatal 
blow to Atheism. It has proved that the human species isa recent 
and sudden creation, and has not existed for ever, oF been moulded 
by the gradual operation of merely material laws. It has laid 
distinctly bare to us the time when there was not a man on 
the earth: and thus, science itself has introduced us to the 
solemn moment, when the most magnificent andenduring of God’s 
works was emerging fresh from the cloud of his power 5 when that 


most complex and delicate of organizations, the human body, and 
that most mysterious and beautiful of creations, the human soul, 
first stood erect beneath the heavens and on the earth, and drank 
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in the spectacle of their glories. Astronomy too, notwithstanding 
the noble elements it contributes to our conceptions of the divine 
infinitude, has not been permitted to make its discoveries unques- 
tioned ; and Newton’s philosophy has-been assailed, lest we should 
have to alter our idea, of the six day’s creation, and interpret 
afresh Joshua’s command to the sun to stand still. And yet who 
that knows much of the young and intelligent, cannot testify to 
the power of this majestic science to quicken and elevate piety? 
How many holy thoughts have dropped from the heavens into the 
soul—thoughts as vast and still and solemn as their own midnight ! 
How many boundless aspirings have ascended beneath the stars— 
aspirings as quencbless as those eternal fires.” 


One other extract we must give, and sincerely wish 
the lesson which it teaches may be laid to heart-by those 
whom it most concerns. 


“ The sectarian state of theology in this ‘country cannot. but be 
regarded as eminently unnatural. Its cold and hard ministrations 
are entirely alien to the wants of the popular mind, which, except 
under the discipline of artificial influences, is always most awake 
to generous impressions. Its malignant exclusiveness is a perver- 
sion of the natural veneration of the human heart, which, except 
where it is interfered with by narrow and selfish system, ‘pours 
itself out, not in hatred towards any thing that lives, but in love 
to the invisible objects of trust and hope. Its disputatious trifling 
is an insult to the sanctity of conscience, which, except where it 
is betrayed into oblivion of its delicate and holy office, supplicates 
of religion, not a new ferocity of dogmatism. but an enlargement 
and refinement of its sense of right. It is the temper of sectarian- 
ism to seize on every deformity of every creed, and exhibit this 
caricature to the world’s gaze and aversion, It is the spirit of the 
soul's natural piety to alight on whatever is beautiful and touching 
in every faith, and take there its secret draught of pure and fresh 
emotion. It is the passages of poetry and pathos in a system, 
which alone can lay a strong hold'on'the general mind and give 
them permanence ; and even the wild fictions which have endeared 
Romanism to the hearts of so many centuries possess their ele- 
ments of tenderness and magnificence. _The fundamental principle 
of one who would administer religion to the minds of his fellow- 
men should be, that all that has ever been extensively venerated 
must possess ingredients that are venerable. If, in the spirit of 
sectarianism, he sees nothing it but absurdity, it only proves that 
he does not see it at all; it must have been an aspect, which he 
has not yet caught, that awes the imagination, or touches the 
affections,’ or moves the conscience; and those who ieceive it 
neither will nor should abandon it, till something is substituted. 
not only more consonant with the reason but more awakening to. 
these higher faculties of soul.” 
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The elections are now over, and, so far as their results 
enable us to judge, we can look forward to the probable 
issue of the present critical state of public affairs. . It is im- 
possible to deny that the new government has strengthened 
itself considerably by the dissolution. Nevertheless, 
there is certainly a large najority of the representatives 
of the people, who will give the Ministry no support, ex- 
cept on condition of their proposing real, substantial mea- 
sures of reform; and, we should suppose, there is a ma- 
jority who have no confidence in the Ministry, and 
therefore no disposition to put the interests of the country 
in danger, for a single hour longer than is necessary, by 
giving them what is called ‘a fairtrial.’” In the mean 
time, the new Premier and his party carry their heads 
highly: they seem evidently resolved to make a bold 
struggle for the recovery of their once unrivalled ascen- 
dancy in the national councils. But, though we are to 
have the old statesmen, it is promised that we shall not 
have the old pelicy. Itis the Reform Administration alone 
that has fallen :—Reform itself is still in high favour, with 
the court as well as with the people :—nay, it is in better 
repute than ever, for they who were lately its most 
determined enemies, are now become its avowed friends 
and patrons. All this bodes well for the condition and 
prospects of the country. What secrets it tells, respect- 
ing the sincerity and consistency of certain public charac~ 
ters, we refrain from pressing on the reader’s attention. 
The Ministerial papers have given out, with every appear- 
ance of authority, some pretty strong suggestions on the 
subject of Church Reform. 1f we may rely on their hints, 
the revenues of the Establishment are to be equalized, in 
order to provide more abundant religious instruction, of 
the kind patronized by the State, especially in the manu- 
facturing districts, which are thought to be the great 
reservoirs; from’ which the pestilential waters of dissent 
pour themselves: out continually, and overflow the land. 
To this purpose, the incomes of the Bishops are to be 
arranged anew, and the wealth of the Chapters to some 
extent, (leaving, as they say, ample rewards for learning,) 
is to be appropriated to the general and more popular uses 
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ofthe Church, Such are the schemes alluded to by the 
government press; and asthey are put forth after the 
eléctions, we suppose they are actually to be laid before 
the Legislature. In reference to the claims and griev- 
ances of Dissenters, an interview has been obtained by 
Sir Robert Peel with Dr. Pye Smith, Mr. John Clayton, 
and our excellent friend, Mr. Edgar Taylor. These 
gentlemen are as fit persons to be consulted on this sub- 

* ject as any individuals that could have been selected ; 
but it surely would have been a more proper and respect- 
ful-course for the Premier to adopt, if he had at once 
consulted the Body of Delegates, who for so many years 
have been annually appointed by the three classes of 
Dissenters to watch over their civil rights. 

The time is drawing near, when the Ministry will have to 
make known their plans and intentions to the country 
at large, through the House of Commons. We wait for 
the arrival of that period with much curiosity, but with 
no fears. The people are strong enough, through their 
constitutional representatives, to take care that there shall 
be no retrogression, no permanent check even, in the im- 
portant work of reforming our public institutions, both 
secular and ecclesiastical. The only evils to be appre- 
hended, perhaps, are those of a temporary violent collision 
of parties, in the popular branch of the Legislature: for 
the elections generally have terminated in the rejection of 
the middle, or moderate men, as they were termed,—and 
in the return of men of strong opinions on either side. 
This may produce a stormy state of things, as long as the 
present Ministers can retain their power; but we hope 
and believe it is not likely to lead to any public convul- 
sion. There is much less danger of such a disaster now, 
when the people feel that their legitimate power is so 
much increased, than existed when they felt themselves 
completely enslaved to a corrupt and selfish oligarchy 
Conscious strength inspires calmness. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS: 


The favours of * A Rational Dissenter’’? have come to hand. 
It is impossible for us to give a positive answer to the question of 
“ G. W,” unless we have the means of forming a judgment laid 
before us. ‘ 


THE 
GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 
No. XXI, MARCH, 1835. Vou. I. 


POPULAR VIEWS OF DIVINE JUSTICE. 


Our popular systems of theology seem to be chiefly 
founded on certain abstract views concerning the Justice 
of God. No unprejudiced inquirer, we think, can fail to 
be impressed with the fact, that notions relating to this 
supposed attribute of the Divine Character, occupy a 
much higher, and more forward place, in the favourite 
creeds of modern times, than in the pages of the New 
Testament. The heavenly discourses of Jesus and his 
apostles contain many delightful representations of the 
goodness, the grace, the love, the tender mercy and fatherly 
compassion of God,—and, it must be allowed, some awful 
representations of the terror of his punishments, (in the 
case of the unrepenting wicked,)—but no separate repre- 
sentations of the punitive justice of God, as a principle of 
his nature, or of his moral government, which must neces- 
sarily affect his dealings with all sinners, with all trans- 
gressors of his law, that is, with all mankind, asa fallen 
and sinful race of creatures. There must be some cause 
for this difference, between the language of modern theo- 
logy, and the language of the Scriptures. We are not 
disposed to account for it, by saying that the inspired 
teachers had no conceptions of any such attribute, as 
that of justice, in the character of God. It could be easily 
shown, perhaps, that they had some very decided and 
solemn conceptions on this subject. But we are prepared 
to argue, that their ideas of the nature of this attribute, 
and of its relation to the moral ways of God towards men, 
were very different indeed from those which are now 
commonly professed by Christians. The scriptural views 
of God’s justice are simple and natural, in full accordance 
with the dictates of reason, and with all our best moral 
feelings. The received notions of this divine attribute, are 
either conceptions of the most unrelenting wrath, veiled 
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from vulgar discernment by being hidden under imposing 
thoughts of the greatness, sovereignty, and majesty of 
God ;—-or else they are bold, metaphysical subtleties, spun — 
out by scholastic brains, from far-fetched conceits and 
false analogies. The utmost confusion of thought, and, 
as it seems to us, many daring, irreverent sophistries, have 
in consequence become closely interwoven with our popular 
views of divine justice. The task of perfectly unravelling | 
the intricacies of this subject, so as to set it forth to the 
mind of the reader in aclear and convincing light through 
all its bearings, is more than we have either present lei- 
‘sure or competent ability for attempting. We shall ven- 
ture, nevertheless, on a few imperfect hints. 

The distinction must de carefully taken between abso- 
lute morai justice, which is rectitude or righteousness, the 
doing of that which is of itself right, on some grounds of 
essential moral fitness, and legal or punitive justice, which 
is the infliction of punishment upon transgressors, not 
surely for its own sake, but for the sake of some beneficial 
consequences. ‘The practice of the former kind of justice 
‘must be obligatory, in all cases, on every moral being ; 
-and in a being of infinite moral perfection, it must be the 
invariable principle of all his ways. The other kind of 
justice is peculiar to the character of a judge, or a ruler, 
-whose office it is,in that relation, to see the penalties of the 
law executed upon transgressors And, if the universal. 
sentiments and conduct of mankind may be at all relied 
on, the strict observance of this sort of justice, is so far 
from being invariably necessary and binding on moral 
grounds, that it may oftentimes be most laudably depart- 
ed from, in obedience to the claims of mercy; or when- 
ever, in fact, the true interests of those for whose benefit 
the laws were instituted will admit of such a relaxation 
of its severities. Whatever confusion of mind men ma 
have fallen into in framing their theological creeds, they 
have never confounded these two kinds of justice in their 
natural sentiments, nor in their social ways and institu- 
tions. They may have differed, to some partial extent, in 
their views of what is morally and essentially right. But 
whatever they have perceived to be just, in this sense, they 
have always felt and acknowledged to be essentially proper 
to be done. They may have frequently acted against their 
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conscious obligations, in this respect, but never, we believe, 
without an inward sense and persuasion that they were 
blameable for so doing. It is quite otherwise in regard 
to the infliction of all the threatened penalties of a violated 
law. The most upright, and the wisest judges, have 
often suspended, mitigated, and even wholly dispensed 
with the rigid execution of penal justice, not only with the 
full approbation of their own’ consciences, but also with 
the universal applause of all impartial witnesses of their 
conduct. Nay more, an express provision is made, in 
all social and political communities, for the occasional 
exercise of a merciful lenity towards those who may have 
rendered themselves obnoxious to legal justice. This is 
sufficient to prove, that there must be some fundamental 
distinction between these two kinds of justice, or rather, 
between the very different obligations and practices of 
moral beings, which have thus chanced to be designated 
by the same name. And yet it is, we apprehend, entirely 
‘from the circumstance of the same denomination being 
given to both, and consequently the moral views and feel- 
ings which properly belong only to the one having been 
transferred to the other, that almost all the error has 
arisen, which hangs as a thick cloud over the popular 
conceptions of the justice of God. 

In the first and highest meaning of the word justice, to 
which we have here alluded, undoubtedly God is a being 
of infinite justice; and in all his ways and dispensations 
to the children of men, he must ever be perfectly just, to 
the whole race, and to every individual creature. ‘‘ Shall 
not the judge of all the earth do right? A God of truth 
and without iniquity, just and right is He. Lord God 
Almighty, just and true are thy ways.” The doctrine 
which we understand to be expressed in these plain but 
glorious words of Scripture, is one that lies at the founda- 
tion of all worthy, all enlightened conceptions of the 
Divine Character. The difference between true religion 
and superstition, turns more closely upon the clear, steady, 
consistent apprehension of this all-important conviction 
respecting God, than, perhaps, on any other single point 
of belief.. Everlasting, unchangeable Equity is the great 
principle of God’s moral government over mankind. 
Unless we heartily believe this, we worship an idol, rather 
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than the true and living God, ‘‘ whose righteousness 
endureth for ever.’ It is impossible that any measures 
should ever proseed from the counsels of that Holy Being 
whom we are instructed to adore, but such as are morally 
right, in the purest and deepest sense which our souls can 
conceive of, and in their effects upon the whole dependent 
creation of heaven. ~ ; 

Now, the sentiments of reverence, with which these 
views of God’s essential equity of character inspire the 
human mind, are attempted to be associated, in popular 
theology, with the necessary infliction of the utmost pe- 
nalties of his law, in every single instance of transgression. 
God, we are told, must be allowed to be infinitely just, 
otherwise we deny the moral perfection of his character, 
and contradict the plainest testimony of the Scriptures. 
Granted. But God, we are further told, has threatened 
certain punishments, as the legal consequences of the 
transgression of his moral commandments to men ;—there- 
fore he must, in all cases, insist upon the full endurance of 
this punishment, whenever his law is violated, otherwise he 
will act inconsistently with an essential attribute of his 
character. How does this conclusion follow? Why are 
‘we thus hastily to confound the righteousness of God’s 
nature, as an infinitely perfect moral being, with the inflex- 
ible execution of the penalties of his law, as the moral 
Governor and Judge of the world? The orthodox believer 
cannot surely expect us to admit this as a matter of un- 
questionable moral truth, or moral feeling, which ought to 
be manifest to every mind the moment it is stated. If it 
can be proved to be true, it must be by some subtle process 
of reasoning, the soundness of which is fairly open to exa- 
mination. It is not intuitively true, that a judge or a 
ruler, becomes an unrighteous man, every time he pardons, 
or in the least degree mitigates the sentence of an offender, 
This will not hold universally true in reference to the ways 
of human governors. If. it does hold universally true of 
the ways of God, in his character of the moral Governor 
and Judge of all mankind, they who assert that it is so, 
are bound to show us the why and the wherefore; and we 
cannot be well accused of presumption, if we sift their 
reasoning with the greatest jealousy, seeing that such 
momentous consequences depend upon its soundness. 
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On what grounds, then, can it be assumed, that this 
perfect justice, which we allow to be an attribute of the 
Divine Character, must oblige God in every instance to 
exact the utmost penalty attached to the breach of his 
laws? Whose moral consciousnes testifies to this, asa 
course absolutely essential to evince the rectitude, the 
equity, the holiness of God’s nature? What train of 
reasoning proves this to be necessary, to vindicate the 
honour of God’s moral government? What analogy drawn 
from the ways of men, (which is oftentimes our only means 
of illustrating questions concerning the ways of God,) 
shows that the Divine Ruler must never be mereiful to his 
rebellious. subjects, that the Almighty Judge must never 
reprieve or pardon transgressors. Our readers must 
answer for themselves. We freely confess, that we have 
often been struck with amazement, at the boldness with 
which these strange assumptions respecting the justice of 
God are made by orthodox theologians. Our conscious- 
ness testifies that, so far from its being at all inconsistent 
with the highest moral rectitude, to be gracious and 
merciful towards offenders,—practically so, as well as in 
disposition,—it is essential to the character ef a truly 
righteous and good being. We have never met, and never 
expect to meet, with any reasoning, to convince us that 
the honour of God’s moral administration can be at all 
compromised, by his exercising the freest compassion to 
sinners, under the direction of his own infinite wisdom and 
rectitude.- All analogy seems to us to suggest that, as 
mercy is admitted to. be the richest jewel in the diadem of 
earthly kings, so the forgiveness of sinners must be account- 
ed the most glorious prerogative of the King of kings, the 
heavenly Ruler and Judge of all the earth. It is neces- 
sarily implied, that this prerogative will always be exercised 
with consummate wisdom, with the most exact foresight 
of all consequences,. immediate and remote, with an im- 
partial regard to the general welfare of the whole intelligent 
and moral creation, not less than to the happiness of the 
individual transgressor. It cannot be otherwise exercised 
by an all-perfet God. But this being granted, we are 
unfeignedly astonished at those, who presume to fix any 
more particular limits to the operations of this adorabie 
attribute of the Most High;—and chiefly do we wonder 
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at the confidence of those, who insist that God may mot 
in any case pass over the transgression of his law, without: 
demanding the full penalty of the transgression, either 
from the offender himself, or from some other person as his 
substitute. Such ideas of justice, we cannot but consider 
as equally absurd and barbarous. Such a state of bondage 
to the rigid necessity of inflicting the utmost punishment 
on every transgressor, might comport well enough with 
the character of some weak and cruel despot, who knew 
that his authority could only be maintained through the 
instrumentality of terror. But how it can be seriously 
thought to belong to the character of an infinitely perfect 
Ruler, infinite in power, wisdom, and goodness, is what 
we are totally unable to comprehend. By such views, if 
they are consistently cherished, the character of God must 
be stripped of all which is truly gracious, all that is 
parental, all that is adapted to awaken love, which is the 
only true piety. And yet we must deny that the character 
of God is hereby made to appear a whit more just and 
holy, than it may appear in connection with far more 
liberal views of his goodness and loving-kindness. 

The point has often been argued somewhat in this 
manner. It is entirely just for God to lay upon every 
sinner the full endurance of that punishment, which had 
been pronounced before-hand as the legal penalty of sin; 
for otherwise that punishment would never have been 
threatened. But the opposite of justice must be injustice ; 
therefore, since it would be just in God to punish all 
sinners to the uttermost, it would be unjust in him to suffer 
them to escape This is miserable sophistry.. To leave 
undone that which it might be no more than just to do, 
amounts to injustice only in those cases where the term 
Justice represents some kind of obligation, not where it 
represents merely some kind of right. | Obligation.and 
right are, indeed, always essentially correlative terms ; but 
the term justice is passed to and fro, as it were, between 
them, sometimes being associated with the one, and some- 
times with the other. Thus, for example, it is just thata 
creditor should demand the full payment of whatever sum 
is due to him: and it is also just that the debtor should 
pay this sum to the last farthing. But in saying this, we 
make two very different applications of the term just. In 
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the one case it represents a right, in the other an obligation. 
If the debtor refuse to do that which it is just for him to 
do, he certainly becomes unjust. But if the creditor 
chooses to leave undone what he might justly do, will he 
thereby render himself unjust? The answer to this ques- 
tion will be felt by every reader instantly, and requires no 
statement. Let it be remembered, then, that we have the 
express sanction of the Scriptures, for regarding the case 
between God and ourselves, as sinners, in this same light. 
Weare instructed to pray that God would “ forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors.” It is plain, therefore, 
that this line of argument in support of the popular notions 
of divine justice, is utterly fallacious. i 
Some affect to be impressed with the most serious 
apprehensions for the dignity and authority of God’s 
moral rule, if the idea should once be admitted, that he 
ean pass over any offence without full satisfaction to his 
justice. The honour of the divine law, say they, would 
be violated, and men might flatter themselves with the 
hope of impunity in every instance of transgression :—the 
pillars of the divine government would be hereby shaken 
to their foundations. We reply, that it might be so, if 
terror and punishment were the only means which God 
has of ruling his intelligent and moral offspring. But we 
are otherwise instructed by the dictates of reason and 
consciousness; and moreover, we ‘‘ have not so learned 
Christ.” We have been taught, certainly by the poor 
reflections of our own minds, we think also by the lessons 
of our gracious Saviour, that it is principally by means of 
his ‘‘ tender mercies” and ‘ loving-kindnesses,” that God 
seeks to turn sinners from the evil of their ways, and to 
bring them to everlasting salvation. It seems to us, (we 
may be wrong,) that when God was pleased to be in 
Christ Jesus reconciling the world unto himself, it was the 
smile of parental compassion, not the frown of judicial 
terror, which constituted the chief ‘‘ glory of the light of 
his countenance.” We cannot say, therefore, that we 
are at all troubled with these fears, lest if the claims of 
divine justice were thought to be in the slightest degree 
relaxed, the whole fabric of God’s moral government must 
instantly fall to ruins. We believe there are other princi- 
ples employed by our heavenly Father in the government 
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of his accountable creatures, which may possibly enable 
him still to rule the world in righteousness, though he 
should be taken strictly on his word, when he declares 
himself to be the ‘‘ Lord God, gracious and merciful, slow 
to anger, and full of compassion, forgiving iniquity and 
transgression and sin.” We are willing to leave the keep- 
ing of the honour of his law in his own hands. We 
devoutly acknowledge that he is infinitely just, and we 
profess to adore him as a Being of immaculate holiness. 
But we shall not easily give up our faith in the infinite 
freeness of his pardoning grace, out of deference to any 
mens’ vain speculations about the inflexible, unrelenting 
character of his Justice. 

We must not close, without reminding the reader that 
it is not on this point of implacability alone, that the 
popular views of divine justice are opposed to the strongest 
dictates of reason. They are equally so, in regard to the 
original, essential severity of God’s requirements and de- 
crees, and especially in regard to the partiality of his 
dealings with men. The Almighty is represented to have 
condemned all men to hereditary corruption and everlast- 
ing misery, for the transgression of ene; and then to. 
demand of them, under pain of eternal perdition, an obe- 
dience which he knows they are naturally incapable of 
performing. By those who account themselves most 
orthodox, God is also believed to have reserved that 
divine aid, which is necessary to human salvation, for an 
elect number ¢hosen before the foundation of the world,. 
leaving all others to perish in their sins. And they who 
profess these notions, are the very men who are inflamed 
with sucha burning zeal for-the purity and honour of God’s 
character, that they cannot endure the thought of his 
forgiving one sinner without an infinite satisfaction being 
first made to his justice! Surely there is no blindness like 
the blindness of the mind, under the influence of religious 
delusion! Thanks be to God that he has made it impos- 
sible, by the very constitution of our intellectual and moral 
nature, that sueh delusions should be more than limitted 
and temporary in their miserable effects. His true glory 
shall finally burst through every cloud. : 
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THOUGHTS ON HUMAN SACRIFICES, 
AND ON JEPHTHAH’S VOW. 


THE custom of offering human sacfifices on the altars of 
the gods, was greatly prevalent in the ancient world. Now 
that man is generally and highly civilized, such a custom 
1s regarded with detestation and horror, and we find it 
difficult to account for the origin and observance of a reli- 
gious rite; of so cruel and bloody a nature. It seems 
almost impossible to discover by what process the minds 
of men could have been brought to the highly wrought 
and fanatical state, in which the cold and deliberate mur+ 
der of their fellow creatures appeared to them to be agree- 
able and acceptable to the gods. The fact, however, is 
not to be disputed. By the Druids, the ancient priests of 
our own island, the blood of captives was freely poured 
out as a grateful libation to the gods they worshipped, or 
the wretched victims were immolated in a still more cruel 
and dreadful manner. 

Human sacrifices formed the peculiar superstition of 
the Phenician or Canaanitish nations. By them they 
were frequently and openly offered, and if some humane 
suggestion: ever presented itself to their minds, it must 
have been quickly stifled by the preponderance of a 
phrenzied fanaticism. From the Phenicians the custom 
was borrowed by the Carthaginians, who were of Phenician 
origin; and we find in the writings of séveral ancient 
authors, revolting proofs to what extent it was observed. 
Diodorus Siculus, an ancient historian, after mentioning 
some reverses which befel the Carthaginians about three 
centuries before the Christian era, thus proceeds :—‘‘ They 
considered the wrath of Saturn,” (who was probably the 
same god worshipped by the Canaanites under the name 
of Moloch,) as one cause of their misfortune. For instead 
of sacrificing to him, as formerly, the sons of their most 
distinguished citizens, they had, for some time, been in 
the practice of buying boys privately, whom they brought 
up and then sent as offerings. And now, when an in- 
quiry was made into this matter, it was actually found 
that’ some of those sacrificed had been substitutes of this 
description. When, therefore, they saw the enemy before 
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their walls, they upbraided themselves in their hearts for 
having in any measure departed from thie religion of their 
fathers, and by way of making atonement, they sacrificed 
two hundred boys for'the state, taking care to select those 
of the first quality for the purpose. Besides this, there 
were given up for sacrifice three hundred impeached per- 
sons.” He adds ‘There was at Carthage a brazen 
image of Saturn, which let its open hands down to the 
ground and threw the children that were laid upon them 
into a pit full of fire.” ‘ . 
To return to the Canaanites. Their proneness to this 
excessive superstition is made evident both in sacred and 
profane writers. .In the Jewish Scriptures there are fre- 
quent allusions to it;. and the prevalence, therefore, 
accounts for the existence of those severe laws on the sub- 
ject which we find in the code of Moses. Previous 
to their removal from Egypt to the promised land, the 
Israelites had never violated the rights of humanity, nor 
debased religion by such revolting practices ; but when 
they were about to inhabit a country whose superstition 
and idolatry had reached their height, and to mingle with 
the inhabitants, who practised as meritorious the deeds 
from which human nature recoils, it was essential to their 
own welfare, and to the accomplishment of the high pur- 
poses of heaven, that they should be placed on their 
guard against idolatry, and against that part of it espe- 
cially which @onsisted in the immolation of human beings 
to propitiate or appease the gods. Accordingly we find 
in the laws of Moses, not only general denunciations 
against those Israelites who should forsake the worship of 
Jehovah for the idolatries of the Canaanites, but also 
separate laws directed against their peculiar customs, and 
chiefly against that custom of which we are writing. The 
following is a specimen :—Levit. xx, 1—5. ‘The Lord 
spake unto Moses saying, Again thou shalt say to the 
children of Israel, whosoever he be of the children of Israel 
or of the strangers that sojourn in Israel that giveth any of 
his seed to Moloch, he shall surely be put to death; the 
people of the land shall stone him with stones. And I 
will set my face against that man, and will cut him off 
from among his people, because he hath given of his seed 
unto Moloch, to defile my sanctuary and to profane my 
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holy name. And if the people of the land do anyways 
hide their eyes from the man when he giveth of his seed 
unto Moloch, and kill him not, then will I set my face 
against that man and against his family, and cut him off.” 
After the enactment of. a law so decisive and peremptory 
as this, the Israelites could not imagine that the cruel 
practices which were prohibited with regard to any imagi- 
nary deity were admissible in the worship of Jehovah; but 
lest they should be inclined to take such a latitude of 
interpretation, the question was at once decided by the 
lawgiver. ‘* When Jehovah thy God shall cut off the 
nations before thee whither thou goest to possess them, 
and thou succeedest them and dwellest in their lands 
take heed to thyself that thou be not snared by following 
them after that they be destroyed before thee: and that 
thou inquire not after their gods, saying, How did these 
nations serve their gods? even so will I do likewise. Thou 
shalt not do so unto Jehovah thy God, for every abomina- 
tion to Jehovah which he hateth, have they done unto their 
gods, for even their sons and their daughters they have 
burnt in the fire to their gods.” 

It is an extraordinary fact in the history of this extraor- 
dinary race, that the severe enactments of Moses did not 
prevent them from falling into practices to which they 
were not previously disposed, and against which every 
feeling of nature and true religion presented a barrier. 
The prophet Ezekiel directly charges the guilt upon them. 
‘« Thou hast taken thy sons and thy daughters whom thou 
hast borne unto me, and these hast thou sacrificed.—lIs it 
a small matter that thou hast slain my children, and deli- 
vered them to cause them to pass through the fire?” Inthe 
106th Psalm the practice is recognized as one of the causes 
of the divine inflictions, and i many other passages of 
Scripture allusions to it are found ; and it is, perhaps, the 
inhuman and impious conduct of some Israelitish parents 
‘in this respect, which has strengthened the impression that 
Jepbthah fulfilled the vow he rashly took upon himself by 
the actual sacrifice of his daughter to Jehovah. Let us 
turn to the occurrence. Leading an army against the Am- 
monites he bound himself to offer as a sacrifice whatsoever 
first met him on his return home, if Jehovah would give 
success to his arms ;—on his return his daughter first met 
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him, and her death, we are told by some commentators, 
followed as a religious rite, and the completion of her 
father’s vow. It is related of Agamemnon, the leader of 
the Grecian expedition against Troy, that he sacrified his 
daughter to appease Diana, who detained the fleet by con- 
trary winds. And that Jephthah really acted in this cruel 
manner was the general opinion of ancient times. Josephus 
speaks without hesitation on the subject, and Says ex- 
pressly that Jephthah sacrificed his daughter as a burnt 
offering, but blames him “ for offering such an oblation as 
was neither conformable to the law, nor acceptable to 
God.” The ancient fathers, formed the same conclusion ; 
and there are not wanting some who go so far as to praise 
the piety of the act! Amongst the moderns, Michaelis, a 
learned German scholar, maintains the same opinion, and 
argues at some length in favour of it; but the strength of 
his argument depends on the frequency of idolatrous 
human sacrifices among the Israelites :—in conclusion he 
ridicules the idea of the maiden’s observing a vow of 
celibacy. 

At the same time, a contrary opinion is generally held 
by the moderns; and we shall now bring under notice the 
reasons, in weighing which, they reject the cruel and 
unnatural view of the incident, and consider that the 
daughter of the Gilead chieftain was constrained by her 
vow to live in celibacy. 

A very slight alteration in the terms of the vow itself, 
which is strictly admissible, gives it a different character; 
and it should be observed that the alteration was suggest- 
ed by one of the’ most learned Jewish rabbis, D. Kimchi, 
who was deeply skilled in the Hebrew language. Accord- 
ing to his suggestion, the form of the vow would be the fol- 
lowing :—“* Whatsover cometh forth of the doors of m 
house to meet me shall surely be the Lord’s, or I will offer 
it up for a burnt offering.” By this reading no violence 
is done to the original, for, owing to the paucity of the 
Hebrew language, the same particle is put for both words; 
and in performing such a vow the unhappy father was not 
required to wring his own breast with torture, to immolate 
an innocent child, to perpetrate an act of the most daiing 
impiety. 

To be continued. 
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On this fallen trunk I sit, and think, how sweet 
(Blent yet distinct) the sounds that soothe mine ear! 
Above, the fair elms sigh responses meet 
To the west-wind’s deep whispers, warm and dear: 
Around me, at my very feet, I hear 
The thick bees humming in the clover gay; 
While from below, now faint and now more near, 
The murmurs of the town, on this high day 
Of weekly mart and meeting, upward stray, 
_ Soften’d, and soothing, and commingling well 
With winds in leaves and bees in flowers. Away, ° 
Cares, doubts and fears! Nature’s glad Oracle 
Speaks but of Hope and Happiness to come, 
Clear as the bee-song in the clover bloom. 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN, 
OR HEREDITARY DEPRAVITY. 


Attruouch many excellent writers have largely and 
ably controverted this plausible and popular doctrine, 
and found it to be at once false and pernicious, destitute 
of scriptural authority, and dishonourable both to God 
and man, yet is misconception on the subject so prevail- 
ing, and the injurious effects so extensive, that ft appears 
desirable that the attempt to expose this corruption of the 
Christian faith should be often repeated, and in many 
forms. It is therefore hoped that the few reflections on 
the subject which are about to be submitted to the 
reader will not be wholly useless. 

In the first place, this is one of the questions on which 
some pains are required in order to apprehend exactly 
where the controversy hinges, and what is the point in 
dispute. Many advocates of what is called orthodoxy 
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seem to think that every manifestation of moral evil in 
man, every deviation from perfect rectitude, in thought, 
word, or deed, however slight, is an evidence of his depra- 
vity, and fully establishes their position. They do not 
require for this purpose even to go beyond the nursery : the 
fretfulness of one baby, or the obstinacy of another, is quite 
convincing. ‘‘See,” they observe with solemn counte- 
nance, ‘‘ see the early manifestation of a fallen and corrupt 
nature!” Now it is evident to common sense, that although 
a single slight fault may be a proof of the absence of abso- 
jute moral perfection, it can be nothing more. But then 
it is. equally evident, that about this point there is no dis- 
pute: for no party contends that the dispositions of 
human nature, any more than the actual conduct of men, 
are morally perfect. Nobody would think of questioning 
the admixture of a large share of imperfection in the one, 
and of actual depravity in the other. 

The orthodox contend, then, for something beyond the 
moral imperfection of man’s nature. Yes, in their own 
terms, they contend for its tetal depravity and corruption. 
They are wont to propound their doctrine historically : 
to blend together the statement of what manis, with the 
history of the transaction by which he came, as they think, 
soto be. Yet it is evident, and requires to be noticed, 
that these two points are in reality quite distinct. The 
actual amount or degree of the moral depravity or badness 
of human nature, as it now exists, is one thing: the fact, 
if so it be, that the first parent of the race, had a nature 
free from all such defect, is quite another.. Men are now 
what they are, and whether their great ancestor was better 
or worse than they now are, cannot affect them in any 
way, Itisin short, rather an antiquarian than a religious 
inquiry. ® The force of this consideration does not, how- 
ever, seem to be generally felt, by our orthodox opponents, 
for they almost always seem to prefer a history of ‘what 
they imagine man was, to a calm investigation of what he 
is. As, however, it is our object to expose what we take 
to be their errors, it will, perhaps, be best to let them state 
their own doctrine in their own way. 

That we may deal with the doctrine according to a 
moderate, well-advi.od, and authoritative exposition of it, 
let us have recourse to the Articles of the Church of 
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England. [ think it will be allowed that the statement 
therein contained is a very moderate, cautious, and re- 
served one. Yet as it appears to me to retain the essence of 
the error, I would rather comment on it, than on any thing 
more violent and extravagant. ‘‘ Original sin,” says this 
august authority, ‘‘is the fault and corruption of the nature 
of every man that is naturally engendered of the offspring 
of Adam, whereby man is very far gone from original 
righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined to evil, 
so that the flesh lusteth always contrary to the spirit; and 
therefore in every person born into this world, it deserveth 
God’s wrath and damnation. And this infection of nature 
doth remain, yea, in them that are regenerated,” &c. Art.9. 
A subsequent Article (13) says ‘‘ that works done before 
the grace of Christ and the inspiration of his spirit, are 
not pleasant to God: forasmuch as they spring not of 
faith in Christ Jesus; yea, rather, for that they are not 
done as God hath willed and commanded them to be done, 
we doubt noi but that they have the nature of sin.” There 
are two things in these statements which will principally 
require animadversion: first, the unwarranted assertion, 
as it appears to me, of the departure of man’s nature from 
its original righteousness, that is, of a great moral depra- 
vation of it; and next the hyberbolic and extravagant 
description of its existing moral imperfection, in terms 
implying nothing less than a total depravity. 

First then, we ask confidently, what there is in the 
scriptural history of our first parents that implies that 
their moral nature, or constitution, ever underwent any 
great or essential change subsequently to their first crea- 
tion? There is surely noevidence of a very exalted moral 
nature in the fact that neither of the two individuals who 
then constituted the representatives of the H€man race, 
could maintain obedience to a single, definite, easy com< 
mandment, issuing impressively from the lips of their 
sovereign Creator and Benefactor, having in it nothing of 
hardship, and little even of temptation. No arduous 
struggle of difficult virtue, no patient endurance of pro- 
tracted suffering: nothing, but in the midst of a garden 
of delight, to ab8tain from plucking the fruit of one 
forbidden tree. Has not our immortal Bard, whose 
natural sympathy for the unhappy heroine of his song, 
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disposed him to put the fairest construction on her fall, 
been obliged to suppose that unhallowed curiosity, vanity 
and pride, combining with immoderate indulgence of 
sensual appetite, led her to this transgression ? 


‘¢ Bold deed thou hast presumed, adventurous Eve, 
And peril great provoked, who thus hast dared, 
Had it been only coveting to eye 
That sacred fruit, sacred to abstinence, 

Much more to taste it under ban to touch.” 


Nor are Adam’s thoughts less presumptuous and undutifal : 


‘* Nor can | think that God, Creator wise, 
Though threatening, will in earnest so destroy 
Us his prime creatures, lest the Adversary 
Triumph and say; Fickle their state whom God 
Most favors; who can please him long? Me first 
He ruined, mow mankind; whom will he next ?” 


In short, is not the fact of the fall an evidence of the 
moral imperfection of the nature that fell: and are not 
the circumstances of the fall such as indicate that. the 
moral virtue of Adam’s original nature was not of any 
essentially higher order than that of his posterity? ~ It is 
in confirmation of this view, that in no passage of scripture 
is the character of Adam a subject of particular praise, 
any more before than after his transgression. Paul seems 
to have formed no high conception of it, for he says, “ the 
first man was of the earth, earthy ;’’ and again, ‘ that was 
not first which was spiritual but that which was natural,” 
or animal, as the original signifies. The Apostle there- 
fore, viewed Adam as an animal man, and contrasts him 
with Christ the spiritual man: nor am I aware of any 
contrary t@stimony in scripture deserving notice. God, 
indeed, pronounced Adam good, together with all his 
other works: and doubtless he was good: the best and 
highest of all the works which God had created and made. 
From actual transgression he was then free: his disposi- 
tions and passions were all uncorrupt in their native 
simplicity : there was as yet no object or occasion to 
disorder or pervert them. He was good: but it was 
goodness of the same kind which we now love in infancy. 
It was trnocence: such as Christ commends in saying, 
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«‘ Except ye become as the little children ye cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” There is not, I think, on 
the whole, a shadow of scriptural proof that the first man 
was created endowed with any higher grade of morak 
nature than his children still bring into the world at their 
birth. God ‘did create man upright,” and he still creates 
man upright, if I may be allowed the expression: every 
ehild is created upright: yet such is the moral frailty of 
man’s nature, that he corrupts himself, both socially and 
individually, by ‘‘ seeking out many inventions.” 

Had Adam resisted temptation, and preserved himself 
from transgression, God had covenanted to preserve him 
from the consummation of that law of mortality which is 
naturally inseparable from flesh and blood. The tree of 
life was a token of some especial grace by which he was 
assured of deliverance from death. But when he was 
driven out of Paradise, he could no longer taste its hal- 
lowed fruit, and the covenant was broken. From that 
day man has yielded to the original law of his nature: 
‘* dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt return.” There- 
fore, what man incurred by his transgression, was not so 
much a positive penalty, as the loss of a high, and extra- 
ordinary, and supernatural privilege, attached condition~ 
ally by special grace to his innocence. If then we behold 
in this transaction something of the severity of God, yet 
surely there is more that displays his goodness. But in 
Christ the forfeited privilege is restored, not in form 
indeed, but in substance, and more than restored. It 
having been proved that our present nature is frail and 
erring, Death is allowed to do his work, and to close this 
earthly scene. But his triumph is short ; the resurrection 
bursts the tomb, ushers man again into being ina renewed: 
and more perfect nature, and endows him wit a securer 
immortality. In this view of things the Apostle exults = 
‘If by one man’s offence death reigned by one, much more 
they who receive abundance of grace, and of the gift of 
righteousnes, shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ.” 

Having thus endeavoured to show that there is no 
scriptural warrant for the orthodox doctrine of a departure 
of man’s nature from its original righteousness, or moral 
excellence, I come to the second proposed part of my sub- 
ject, the object.of which is to coireet the injurious and 
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extravagant dogma of modern theology respecting man’s 
actual depravity. I shall take my distinction thus. The 
dogma which | oppose declares man’s nature to be radically 
and totally depraved, so that all which he naturally does 
is more or less wicked, and he is consequently even from 
his infancy a just object of God’s wrath and condemnation. 
We are taught to look on the sleeping infant in its cradle 
‘as a depraved, tainted being, full of nothing but evil, and 
odious to its Maker’s holiness.. We are taught to regard 
even all that men have called virtue with contempt, as 
being only a more plausible form of sin. In short, the 
heart of man is represented “to be naturally a corrupt 
fountain, from which nothing but foul streams can be ex- 
‘pected to ow. Now in order to judge of the truth ofall 
this, let us reflect for a moment on the moral constitution 
of our minds. It is generally admitted by those who are 
enlightened on this subject, that there are no elementary 
principles inthe human mind essentially wicked or evil: 
that all the principles there implanted are destined for 
good purposes, and capable of fulfilling them when duly 
‘exercised in subordination to those which ought to govern. 
‘Moral evil consists in the excessive energy with which 
inferior principles sometimes act, so as to subvert and dis- 
place others which ought to control them. In this view of 
the mind, we see disorder and imperfection rather than 
essential depravity. It shall, however, be conceded, that 
if the human nature were such, as that this excess and 
disorder generally prevailed to. such a degree as to create 
a decided prevalence of evil in the mind, in spite of all 
outward circumstances favourable to virtue, we should not 
much err in regarding such minds as tainted with a natural 
depravity. We cannot, however, concede that such is the 
fact. Onithe contrary, we think that when men are placed 
from‘their childhood in circumstances favorable to virtue, 
when their understandings are enlightened with clear 
views of the grounds of duty, when a pure knowledge of 
God in his excellence and purity is enshrined in the sin- 
‘cere convictions of their souls; when their fellow-creatures 
have behaved to them in such a manner as is their due; 
when their minds have been enabled to consider those 
consequences of vicious conduct which afford the reasons 
for the restraint of sensual excesses ; in such acase, I say, 
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we think that the abundant fruits of habitual moral. exc el- 
lence which men display, fully refute the doctrine of their 
natural depravity. And it is only in such a situation that 
man’s nature can be fairly judged. | I am quite aware 
that the most favourable circumstances will not produce 
in man moral perfection, nor any thing near it: he will, 
after all, err much in conduct and disposition, as he also 
will in judgment. Neither his moral nor his intellectual 
constitution are of that high order that secures from error 
and misconduct: who doubts it? But is this frailty, 
this. imperfection, to be branded as total corruption and 
depravity? Is there no difference between being essen- 
tially wicked, and being placed somewhere below the 
pinnacle of divine or angelic excellence? Let those who 
are so fond of vilifying the moral constitution of the 
human mind, bethink themselves of what alterations they 
would make in it, if it were to be committed to their 
wisdom to be mended. Let them consider, which passions 
and which appetites they would think good to eradicate, 
which to weaken, which to enforce. If I am not greatly 
mistaken, they would soon repent of their folly and pre- 
sumption in having undertaken such a task: they would 
be convinced that the human mind is as perfect in its kind 
as the human body, and that to make changes for tlie 
better would lie as far beyond human skill in the one as 
in the other. They would learn to honor their Creator 
in his best and highest work, of which we have know- 
ledge, and they would cease to vilify themselves, their 
friends, and their species, by dogmas as absurd as they are 
debasing. 

It is customary,on this subject, to cite certain passages 
of scripture in which human wickedness is described in 
very strong terms. My limits do not allow my entering 
at present on any particular consideration of these ; but it 
may be remarked, in general, that those who shall peruse 
them intelligently, will see that they are all descriptive of 
prevailing actual wickedness in certain corrupt states of 
human society. Such, for instance, is the account given 
of mankind before the flood : ‘‘ God saw that the wicked- 
ness of man was great in the earth; and that every ima- 

_ gination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil conti- 
nually.”. . This is probably as strong a passage as can be 
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adduced: perhaps the strongest. Yet it does not go the 
length of ascribing depravity to human nature, it merely 
asserts the extremely corrupt state into which society had 
fallen at a particular time. Had. this arisen from an 
essential and incurable depravity of nature, the proposed 
remedy of the deluge would have been very little to the 
purpose. That awful visitation could produce no change 
i man’s nature, though it might in his manners. Nor 
could it have wrought any valuable improvement even in 
these last, unless there had been in his nature, principles 
of moral goodness on which such discipline could act. 

The nature of man, then, considered in a moral point of 
view, is of a mixed and imperfect character, but it is wrong 
to say, that it is essentially depraved or wicked. . The prin- 
ciples of goodness, of love and ofa virtuous prudence, in 
which moral duty chiefly resides, are natural parts of man’s 
constitution, and they operate throughout the race with no 
inconsiderable force. This alone is enough to redeem our 
nature from the charge of total depravity. Opposing 
principles, self-will, resentment, envy, and. the eagerness 
of appetite, also play their part: and between these a 
continual struggle is maintained for ascendaney over the 
man. In thelanguage of the scripture, the former prin- 
ciples, with that aid which God’s grace affords them, are 
called the spirit, and the latter are called the flesh. The 
struggle between them is that war between the flesh and 
the spirit which is the experience of all good men. Itis a 
struggle between the higher and the lower parts of their 
nature, but that nature in which such a struggle generally 
exists, and often is happily determined, cannot be essen- 
tially a depraved one. : 

It may be replied that both tle struggle and its happy 
termination, when that occurs, are the fruits of God's grace, 
and are not to be ascribed to human nature. This.is 
making very nice distinctions.. That they are fruits of 
divine grace shall be admitted, and with gratitude: but 
they are that good part which God has been pleased to 
implant and foster in our nature ; their source is in him, 
but their seat is in us: they are His gift, but they are our 
possession ; and we would not dishonor ourselves, by a 
false humility, in disclaiming all that gives us worth and 
virtue. Dabs 
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John viii, v. 58. 


’ 


_ Tuts declaration of Jesus, that he ‘‘ was before Abraham,” 
is generally considered by the orthodox as a decisive tes- 
timony to his pre-existence, and, by inference, to his 
essential deity. We are humbly of opinion that no such 
deductions can be fairly made from the passage. 

Our Lord and the Jews had been for some time conver- 
sing on the subject of their descent from Abraham, a pri- 
vileze of which they were exceedingly vain. At length, so 
much having been said about Abraham, Jesus addresses 
them in these words, (v. 56,) ‘‘ Your father Abraham re- 
joiced to see my day ; and he saw it, and wasglad-” Some 
of the best scriptural critics have observed, that the word 
here translated ‘‘ rejoiced,” may signify <‘desired,”’— 
eagerly desired, greatly longed for,—and such is the sense 
which they would put upon the word in this place. By 
the ‘‘ day” of Christ is unquestionably to be understood, 
the time of his advent, his coming, according to the 
eternal counsels of God, to fulfill the prophecies, and per- 
form his divine work as the Saviour cf the world. When 
it is said, not only that Abraham greatly desired to see 
the day of Christ, but that he actually did see it, or had 
seen it, and was glad,—the meaning may be, either that 
he foresaw it, had a prophetic and cheering anticipation 
of the time when all nations should be blessed in Christ, 
who was his seed, or that he now saw it, that he was now 
conscious of its having arrived, in the happy state to 
which he had been removed after death. We very much 
prefer the former sense; but this is of no material con- 
sequence, in regard to our general interpretation of the 
passage. Thus far, therefore, the meaning of Christ is 
perfectly clear. He merely asserts that Abraham rejoiced, 
or eagerly desired, to see his advent, the glorious time of 
his appearing as the Messiah; and that he did see it, and: 
was glad. Jesus does not here say that Abraham had seen 
him personally, or that he had ever seen Abraham, or that’ 
he had been in existence when that patriarch was alive. 
It is too plain’ to be disputed, that Abraham might wish. 
to see the day of Christ, the time of his coming to redeem 
the nations, and he might be favoured with this glorious) 
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vision, precisely the same whether Christ was. by nature 
God or man, whether he did or did not pre-exist before 
his birth in Judea. 

“« Then said the Jews unto him, Thou art not yet fifty 
years old, and hast thou seen Abraham?” We have 
here.a striking example of the meanness to which the 
Jews so often resorted, in their conversations with our 
Lord. Jesus had not said one word about his having 
ever seen Abraham, or of Abraham’s having ever seen him, 
—not.a word which implied either the one or the other. 
He had only said that Abraham had seen his day and was 
glad. What wretched cavilling was this, then, on the part 
of the Jews.. But it was the common practice of our Lord, 
when his enemies broke in upon his discourse in this absurd+ 
manner, not to give any direct answer to their foolish 
perversions of his meaning,—but to go on with the further 
statement and justification of what he really had said. 
This is what we conceive he does in this case. When the 
Jews asked him how he could have seen Abraham, (a 
thing which he had never asserted,) he gave no direct 
answer to this question. He goes on to justify what he 
really had said, namely, that Abraham had longed to see 
the day of his coming, and had seen it. This, therefore, 
we should bear in mind, is the real point which the 58th 
verse may be reasonably expected to illustrate. If we find 
a meaning in it that justifies what our Lord had actually 
said, we ought surely to be satisfied with that meaning. It 
is of no consequence whether the perverse question of the 
Jews was directly answered or not. 

“ Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Before tAbraham was, I am.” There are those who think 
they can discover in this passage a clear, unequivocal de- 
claration, of the eternity of Jesus Christ. | Their opinion 
is entirely founded on the supposition, that when Jesus said 
‘* Before Abraham was, I am,’’—he meant to make an im- 
mediate reference to that well known passage in Exodus, 
where God speaks of himself to Moses under the title of 
“*T AM.” Thus shalt thou say unto the children of 
Israel, I AM hath sent me unto you.” But there is no 
reason whatever for supposing that Christ intended the 
least allusion to this passage of the Old Testament. The 
. two words of Jesus, in themslves- considered, are the 
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commonest words that could well be selected ;—and they 

are quite as common in the original as they are in the 
English. It is worthy of remark, (although every well- 
informed person is fully aware of the fact,) that the book 

of Exodus is not written in the same language as the 
Gospel of John, the one being in Hebrew and the other in 
Greek; it is also worthy of remark, that in the Greek 
version of the Old Testament in use among the Jews of 
our Lord’s age, called the Septuagint, (the language of 
which is the same as that of the Gospel of John,) the 
words of the passage in Exodus are materially different 
from the words here attributed to Jesus. Therefore, there 

is not the least ground for considering this as a quotation 
from the Old Testament, on account of any literal identity 

in the words themselves. If, notwithstanding this total 
absence of all reasons for supposing any allusion to the 
passage in Exodus, Trinitarian Christians will yet continue 

to embrace such a supposition, we know not how any 
thing more can be said in confutation of a notion so per- 
fectly gratuitous. It is impossible to argue at much | 
length, against an opinion which rests on no kind of # 
evidence, but a mere similarity of sound between two#’. 
passages in the English version; and that, too, when the 
words are of so very simple and common a nature, as the 
words ‘‘ I am.” 

Let us proceed, then, to consider what may be the true 
meaning of Jesus in this elliptical expression ; for such we 
hold it certainly to be. Now, surely the best means of 
arriving at this knowledge, must be to examine the 
Scriptures, and this Gospel of John in particular, and 
see what Jesus did mean on other occasions, when he 
employed the same form of expression. Not to search for 
other instances, we turn to the preceding verses of this 
same chapter, of this same discourse of Jesus. In the 24th 
verse, our Lord says to the Jews, ‘‘[fye believe not that I 
am HE, ye shall die in your sins.” _ If ye believe not that 
{am ue; that is, the Messiah, the Christ. But here also 
the word he is not in the original. Itis precisely, without 
the smallest variation, the same elliptical expression that 
we meet with in this passage. And here also no previous 
mention has been made of the name of Christ. The two 
cases are in this respect exactly parallel. The expression 
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ig just as abrupt, and just as elliptical, in the one instance 
as in the other. Again, in the 28th verse, Jesus says to 
the Jews, ‘“ When ye have lifted up the Son of man,”’— 
meaning when he should be crucified,—‘‘ then shall ye 
know that I am ut.” Here again the expression is pre- 
cisely the same. The word he is supplied by our transla- 
tors. The meaning of Jesus undoubtedly is, then shall 
ye know that I am the Christ; but his only expression is, 
then shall ye know that J am. In this place also there is 
no previous mention of the name ‘Christ.’ The plain 
question therefore, is, should we be guided in our interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, by a sober study and comparison 
of the Scriptures themselves, or should we follow our own 

roundless fancies? - If the former be the right method of 
interpretation, we think we have shown clearly what sense 
we ought to attach to the words of Jesus in this place; 
—the very same sense, surely, in which it is allowed un all 
hands that he has twice used the very same words, in the 
very sare discourse, and in precisely the same abrupt and 
elliptical manner. He meant to say, undoubtedly, Before 
Abraham was, I am he, I am the Christ, the Messiah 
promised to the patriarchs, and foretold by the prophets. 
We understand him to mean, that before Abraham existed, 
he was chosen, appointed, destined, in the counsels of God, 
to be the future Christ, and to appear in the fulness of 
time for the salvation of the world. The harshness of 
of such a mode of expression, be it little or great, is exactly 
the same on the Trinitarian as on the Unitarian hypothesis 
concerning the person of Christ. We have already 
shown, from the Scriptures, that the expression in this 
passage does not mean simply that Jesus existed, but it 
means that he was a certain character, that he sustained a 
certain office and relation to mankind, that he was “ the 
Christ.” Now, whatever opinion we entertain of the 
nature of our Lord, whether wehold him to have been 
truly God or simply a man, he certainly was not the 
Christ, he was not the Messiah, until he appeared on 
earth, in any other sense than that of having been destined 
in the divine counsels to sustain this holy office, when the 
fulness of times should come. He may have been the 
second person of the Godhead from all eternity; but he 
was not the Messiah, till the time came for the Messiah to 
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appear, any otherwise than as he was so chosen and ap- 
pointed in the purposes of heaven. It cannot be alleged 
that this is not a sense agreeable and pertinent enough to 
the context. It appears to us that no sense could possibly 
be more so. Jesus had asserted that Abraham: had 
desired to see his day, and that he had seen it and was 
glad. What could be more directly in confirmation of 
this, than the truth that before Abraham was born, Jesus 
had been appointed to appear in a future age as the Mes- 
siah ? IfJesus had declared in this place, as Trinitarians 
suppose, that he had personally existed before Abraham,— 
this would not have been more to the purpose; nay, nor 
so much to the purpose, as the declaration which we sup- 
pose him to have made. For if he had personally existed, 
yet if his fature Messiahship had not been pre-ordained, 
Abraham could not have foreseen his day——his advent. 
But if his future Messiahship was pre-ordained in the 
counsels of God, then Abraham might foresee his advent, 
whether Christ himself personally existed or not in the 
time of the patriarch. On everv ground of reason and of 
Scripture, therefore, the interpretation which we defend is 
strongly fortified. 


ORTHODOX PARADOXES. 
To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 


Sir,—Among the various proofs that may be adduced 
to evince the calm and steady progress of Christian truth, 
the altered tone of the abettors of ‘‘ Orthodoxy” is not the 
Jeast cogent. Trinitarians of the present day are extremely 
chary in propounding their religious doctrines, lest they 
should startle their readers by a too unguarded declara- 
4ion’ of the “sublime mysteries”, as they term them, of 
which their creed is composed. Their works abound with 
delusive sophisms, beneath which are concealed the ano- 
jnalous absurdities, and contradictory articles, of the 
system they desire to uphold.* © Not such, however, was 

* Js it not to be feared that the almost genera] disapproval of the 
Athanasian Creed, by Trinitarian Christians, arises in too many 
instances, not from the blasphemous denunciations it so daringly 
fulminates, bnt from the detailed and redundant manner in which 
4t de velopes the fundamental doctrines of Trinitarianism ? 
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the conduct of their forefathers. They did not seek to 
deck their peculiar doctrines in the mystical garb, with 
which their more prudent descendants are so careful to 
surround them, but sent them forth to the world in the 
unadorned simplicity of nature. To exemplify these re- 
marks, the following choice specimens of ancient ortho- 
doxy are extracted from a little work published about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, entitled ‘“ Orthodox 
Paradoxes, or a Believer clearing Truth by seeming Con- 
tradiction, by Ralph Venning, A.M.’ It should be re- 
marked that the author was a man of some note in his day, 
and one of the ever-to-be-revered two thousand ministers, 
who immortalized their names by nobly sacrificing worldly 
interest to conscience, on the memorable 24th of August, 
1662. Besides the ‘* Orthodox Paradoxes,” Ralph Ven- 
ning was the writer of several other tracts, among which 
the ‘* New Command Renewed, or Love One Another,” 
and ‘‘ Sip the Plague of Plagues,” gained him considerable 
reputation amongst the Non-Conformists. The work in 
question had an extensive sale, the subjoined extracts 
being taken from the eighth edition. It is dedicated to the 
Right Worshipful Col. Francis West, Esq., and in his 
dedication the author observes, that ‘as for the matter, 
though it seem contradictorious, yet it doth but seem so; 
for utraque pars est vera: and though it be made up of 
Paradoxes, yet they being grounded, not on Stoicism, but 
on Christianity, I hope they will answer the name of 
Orthodox.” In his ‘‘ Epistle to the Reader,” he says, 
‘* These Paradoxes, which for the most part of them have 
Jain by me these many months, are at last presented to 
public view; not to make me, but Christ and the mystery 
of godliness, more perspicuously known in the world. 
‘That to me both in the first writing of them, and since in 
the often reading of them, they have been not a little pro- 
fitable, [cannot but declare; and whatever my gain hath 
been, I wish you as much, and as much more, terque 
quaterque. If the Spirit of God join with you in reading 
of them, I believe you will find that made clear in two or 
three lines, which many pages, if 1 say not volumes, have 
left under a veil. If it prove so, give glory to God in Christ 
for yourself and me, and pray for me, that God will give 
more out of himself into me, that 1 may give out more 
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unto you: and may be in all things instrumental to his 

glory and your good; which is the highest ambition of 

him, who willingly subscribes himself, ‘ 
Yours in all Christian service, R. V.’’ 


“*CONCERNING ELECTION.* 

“He believes that God is no respecter of persons, and 
yet he believes that God elected some, and left others, 
when he found no difference. 

He believes that none were elected but in and by 
Christ, and yet he believes that Christ is not the cause of 
election. 

He believes that God never made any man on purpose to 
reprobate him, and yet he believes that God ever purposed 
to reprobate some men. : 

MISCELLANEOUS : 

He knows that he was not when Adam was; and yet he 
believes that he sinned when Adam did. He knows that 
when the Law was given, it was said, Do this and live; 
and yet he believes there was no Covenant of Works since 
Christ was promised. He believes that Christ by his 
merits did purchase salvation for him; and yet he believes 
that his salvation is of grace. He believes that he cannot 
be saved by his working; and yet he believes tliat he is to 
work out his own salvation with fear and trembling. He 
cries out, what must I do to be saved? and yet he never 
expects to be saved by doing. He knows that he is as much 
indebted to God as any man; and yet he believes that God 
will never charge the debt upon him as he will upon other 
men. He confesseth that he sins daily; and yet he says 
that it is not he. He confesseth himself to be a scarlet 
sinner ; and yet he looketh on himself as a milk-white 
saint. He sees reason enough why God may damn him; 
but he sees more reason why God should save him. He 
believes that God saves men freely ; and yet he believes 
Christ bought salvation for them. There is nothing so 


* As the first four chapters of this curious work, which relate 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, were transferred to the pages of 
the Christian Reformer, Vol. 14th, Old Series, page 461, and have 
probably been perused by most of the readers of the Gospel Advo- 
cate, they are passed over here. 
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clear to him as godliness; and yet there is nothing more 
mysterious. He is by the Spirit led into duties, and led 
out of them by the same Spirit. There is none so. vile 
among men as he; and yet there is none among men so 
honourable. He is the meekest man upon all the earth ; 
yet none so angry as he, ' He believes that ‘man’s will doth 
freely turn to God; and yet that man hath not free will to 
turn to God. He believes that every saint is careful to 
avoid sin; yet every one that is careful to avoid sin is not 
a saint, There is nothing hinders his acceptance but sin ; 
yet sin doth not hinder his acceptance. He is one whois 
nothing, hath nothing, can do nothing; and yet no man 
is, hath, or can do so much as he. | He believes that 
Christ was. made a curse for us; and yet he believes that 
Christ was not accursed but blessed. He believes that 
they who are in the flesh cannot please God; and yet he 
believes that Christ was in the flesh, and when he was in 
the flesh, did (and did nothing but) please God. He 
believes that Christ was God-man united, and he believes 
that ina Christian God and man is united; and yet he 
believes that.no Christian is Christ.. He believes thatin 
him (that is, in his flesh) there dwelleth no good thing ; 
and yet he believes that God who is the chiefest good 
dwelleth in his flesh, in his heart of flesh. He believes 
that there is none righteous, no not one; and yet he be- 
lieves that there are some, yea many righteous ones. He 
believes that whosoever bows down and falls before an 
image to worship it, doth sin against God; and yet he 
believes that every heart that worships not the name of 
Jesus, who is the Image of God, doth sin against God. He 
believes that when Christ lay in the grave, he was dead 
with Christ; and yet he was not in the grave when Christ 
was there. He believes that he that doth righteousness is 
righteous ; and yet he believes that righteousness is not by 
doing. He believes that Christ was before David, for he 
was David’s Lord; and believes that David was before 
Christ, for Christ was the son of David. He believes that 
he who saith he sinneth not, or hath no sin, is a liar, and 
the trut isnot in him; and yet he believes that every one 
that is born of God, is not only pardoned, and so hath 
no sin, but sinneth not, and therefore he is no liar, though 
hie say he hath no sin, and that it is not he that sins ,and 
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that hesinneth not. He believes that thé saints are freed 
from sin; and yet he believes that they sin often. He 
believes that Jesus Christ knows all that the Father knows ; 
and yet he believes that of that day, and of that hour, 
knoweth no man, no not the angels which arein heaven, 
neither the Son but the Father only. He believes that all 
in Christ Jesus are always fitted to go to heaven; and 
yet he believes they are not at all times fit to go to heaven. 
He believes that Christ was the Son of Man; and yet he 
-believes that he was no man’s son. He believes that 
Christ had a father and mother; and yet he believes that 
he was without father and mother.” 
Well might Bishop Beveridge in contemplating such a 
scheme exclaim, “Oh! heart amazing! thought devour- 
ing ! inconceivable mystery!” But was it worthy an intel- 
lectual being to add, ‘‘because no creature can possibly 
conceive how it should be so, I therefore believe it to be so?” 
When we consider that such irrational doctrines have 
been taught as Christianity, is it a matter of surprise that 
Infidelity has had its votaries? Let us, however, bless 
God that the clouds which have so long shrouded the light 
of the gospel are fast passing away, and tliat the truth as 
it is in Jesus is beginning to emerge from the corruptions 
‘with which it has been for ages surrounded, and, by its 
brilliant rays, irradiating the minds and “purifying the 
hearts of all who come within the sphere of its quickening 
influence. , 
Dorchester, 14th Feb., 1835. 


REV. JONAS DENNIS AND THE CONVOCATION. 


A SCENE IN THE CLOISTERS. 

On Friday, the 13th of February, the clergy of the 
‘diocese of Exeter assembled. at the cathedral, to perform 
once more their farcical election of two “‘ representatives in 
Convocation.” We call this a farcical proceeding, be- 
cause every one knows that, for a nearly hundred years, tha 
said Convocation, though still formally summoned with 
every new Parliament, has bad no more power to interfere 
with the temporal or spiritua! condition of the Established 
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Church, than belongs to the Wesleyan Conference, or 
the Unitarian Association. Those of them who, from their 
vicinity to London, can make it convenient, meet at St. 
Paul’s Church about the time of the opening of Parliament, 
where a comforting sermon is preached to them in Latin 
by the Archbishop’s chaplain, Prolocutors are chosen to 
keep order in meetings which are never to be held, an ad- 
journment sine die is voted, and thus ends ‘‘ the Convoca- 
tion, upper and lower House.” But grave divines think it 
necessary to assemble in their several dioceses, and to pro- 
ceed with all due solemnity and deliberation in the choice 
of two fit and able persons, (where ean they hope to find 
such men ?) to represent them in this Canvocation! On 
t! e late occasion, the essential dulness of such a meeting 
was nota little enlivened, by a very ‘‘ contrariant” speech 
from that most ‘‘ contrariant” personage, the Rev. Preben- 
dary Dennis. Many of our readers are well acquainted 
with the name of this zealous champion of the Church, 
from the part which he took, some twenty years since, ina 
‘violent controversy against Dr. Carpenter on Unitarianism, 
Our excellent friend at Bristol, and many others, may 
possibly be much surprized, if not gratified, to hear that 
this once stern denouncer of the blasphemies of our creed, 
«1s said to be himself fast approaching to the adoption of 
‘our sentiments. If report speaks truly, he has already 
‘discovered that the Father alone is to he directly address- 
ed in prayer, that the doctrine of atonement by vicarious 
satisfaction is utterly unscriptural, and in many other res- 
pects is departing widely from the standard of reputed 
-erthodoxy. He was proposed to his reverend brethren on 
the 13th, as a suitable person to be one of their represen- 
tatives in the present Convocation; but they did not 
think so. He took the opportunity, however, to make a 
very long speech on the state of the Church; from which 
(as reported in the newspapers,) we can’ only make 
such extracts, as we think may be most interesting to the 
readers of the ‘‘ Gospel Advocate.” 


The Rev. Pretendaxy Dennis denied that during seventeen years 
these elections had ever terminated in a manner accordant with 
the directions contained in the Bishop of London's writ; he as- 
serted that there was no return,—tbat there were no representa 
tives of the Clerey, and that it was altogether a mock election. 


a 
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Was the Established Church of England then, he asked, to be de- 
prived of its Convocation, while every other description of religi- 
onists were holding their annual meetings? He asserted that the 
Convocation had fallen into disuse from its being desired that 
Bishop Hoadley should escape synodical censure, and to save his 
friend Dr. Clarke, upon which occasion it was. moved that the 
Convocation should adjourn sine die. ‘Fhe argument made use of 
fur the Convocation’s not assembling was, that when they had last 
met the two houses had fallen into dispute. Why, said the Rev. 
Prebendary, for the same reason they might do away with the 
House of Commons, citing instances of that House having been at 
issue with the House of Lords. He said the laity had a right to 
know what was doing in all matters relative to the Church,—had a 
right to be made acquainted with the business before the Convo- 
cation, since they were rendered subject to taxation to a terrific 
extent in the shape of church fees. Since the Convocation had 
ceased to assemble, and particularly within the last few years, it 
was that they had been not only very much increased, but new 
ones had been created. Amang these he instanced the fees for the 
publication of banns of marriage, than which nothing couid be 
more illegal. It was therefure for the interest of the laity, that the 
Convocation should be revived. Hy the cessation of the Convo- 
cational Sessions, the Church had Jost its exclusive appellative 
tribunal, that being the only body before which complaints res- 
pecting the conduct of the Bishops conld be brought. As the case 
now stood, if a petition embracing subjects of this kind was pre- 
sented to the House of Lords, the answer was that that House had 
no cognizance, the Bishops being only amenable in these respects 
before the Convocation, which only met to be adjourned for the 
next. seven years sive die. There was therefore no tribunal for 
purposes like these to which the subject could appeal. By Magna 
Chartait was said that *‘ the Church of England shall be free, and 
have her rights entire and her liberties inviolate.” But in spite 
of this great charter of our liberties, ifevery part was not preserved 
entire, and continued in the exercise of its functions, tyranny 
might creep in. He could prove that it may be exercised, since 
there was no longer any tribunal before which the proceedings of a 
Diocesan may be corrected. Every authority to regulate Episcopal 
conduct was disregarded—every bar removed, when that constitu- 
tional remedy, the Convocation, was not available to those who 
were injured He had himself resided in several Dioceses, and had 
made enquiries on this head, and ke fearlessly asserted thatin na 
country on the face of the earth, oriental or otherwise, was a des- 
poetic power exercised exceeding that which was exercised by the 
Bishops ef this country —-/Great disapprobation.)—When he saw _ 
such occurrences as had recently taken place in the city of Exeter, 
then did he say that the ecclesiastical government of the country 
by Prelates required some check. For conduct like this—for 
standing up as the advocate for the correction of the abuses of the 
Church, he might be called a seditious and a pestilent fellow, as-a 
greater than he had been called long ago, but the Great Searcher 
of hearts knew the purity of his intentions and that he had spoken 
the truth. For the favor of man, then, he would not consent that 
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a pad!ock should be put npon their mouths, when not Jess than 290 
religious bodies were clamouring fo: what they called their rights 
upon the contrararian system,—( Hear, hear )—The grand charter 
of their religious operations was the Bible, the present version of 
which called loudly for revision, as affording some show of ground 
for the grossest errors. He was prepared to show that many 
passages in the present translation of both the Old and New Tes-~ 
tament were contrariant to the rules of grammar, and seriously 
affecting points of doctrine in concurrence with the perverted views 
of Tindal, the friend of Luther, and of Coverdale, the friend of 
Calvin. He (Mr. Dennis) had been for some years employed upon 
a new translation of the Scriptures, and hoped te live to complete 
his labors. Should his life be so far extended he should be enabled 
to show that the most ingenious devices had been resorted to, to 
give to many passages their present reading, and also to produce 
proof that the most unwarrantable alterations from the originals 
had-been made. The doctrines of Grace, according to the views 
of Luther; nor those of Predestination, accordant with the opi- 
nions of Calvin, and which were to be found interspersed in our 
present version, Were no where to be found in the originals or early 
translations, whether the oldest, the Syriac, Coptie, Ethiopic, 
Arabie, or Gothic, or in any version of the Scriptures up to the 
times of Luther and Calvin. He knew well that for assertions 
like these he should be discountenanced and probably stigmatised 
by those in power, but he was more of an honest man than-to 
shrink from the promulgation of what he was convineed was the 
Truth, on that account, and the Truth he would boldly maintain 
till the day of his death. In the cause of Truth and of true Reli- 
gion he might suffer: he might for his labours in this cause, lose 
the respect of his Reverend Brethren, but, if he lost his life, to the 
last he would persevere. He declared that in the present version 
of the Scriptures the most artful interpolations had been made, 
aud that the doctrine of infallibility concerning the contents of 
these, which was eontended for, was without any just grounds, 
Truth, then, was his object, and in search of this he should fear- 
Jessly advance. The Rev. Prebendary next spoke of the neglect of 
the returns of the state of the Church, and said the Cathedral Sta- 
tutes were held in utter contempt. He asserted that the Diocesan 
ought to reside for eight months in the year in his Diocese, in de- 
fault of which he forfeits a portion of his revenue: and said their 
Diocesan held a residential stall in the Cathedral of Durham. 
Rev. Archdeacon Barnes—The Bishop has the King’s licence. 
Mr, Dennis—Dr. Barnes tells us the Bishop has the King’s 
licence: | would tell the King, were he present, that it is con- 
trary to the Jaw of these realms for the King to grant such licence ; 
for 1 am no more afraid of Kings than I am afraid of Bishops: [ 
fear no-one but God, and this I boldly assert, that such dispensa- 
tion, if it exist, is unconstitutional, illegal, and therefore void. By 
the Bill of Rights the exercise of a dispensing power by the Crown 
is prohibited. Mr, Dennis now adverted to the question of the 
reform of the Church, and contended that no plan could be legally 
brought before Parliament, for what is termed the reform of the 
Church, unless such plan be previously submitted to the Convoca* 
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tion. On this point his opinion was most decided, and, in the lan- 
guage of Jones of Nayland, he would say, ‘‘It is a very false sug- 
gestion that our civil government can alter the Church at their 
pleasure; the Church of England can never be altered legally 
without the consent and act of the Convocation, who are a part of 
the Constitution.” The Rev. Prebendary next declared that the 
Church of England was not as the Romish Church pretended to 
be, impeccable : on the contrary, it had about its liturgy, its homi- 
lies, and its articles, the character of fallibility. Their resolution 
then should be to examine into these defects, and boldly to declare 
what was the result in the detection of error.—(Great disapproba- 
tion.)—Others must chovse for themselves, but for his own part 
he would hold no middle course, nor should any place a pad- 
lock onhis mouth, He recommended then a revision of the 39 
articles, which he declared to be Calvinistic, and to contain things 
that would not go down in the {9th century.—(Continued disap- 
probation. )—This they might depend upon, notwithstanding these 
signs of dissent from what he was advancing, that if the progress 
of Truth were checked among the Clergy, it would only cause it to 
thrive the. more among the laity. What he desired was that the 
people—Clergy and laity—should be furnished with a genuine 
translation of the words of Divine revelation, and hoped that ina 
short time his translation of the New Testament would be ready to 
be issued to the public. 

The Rev. R. H- Tripp hoped that they should make that a una- 
nimous election, since he could net but think the gentleman who 
had last addressed them ineligible, inasmuch as he was virtually 
excommunicated. Mr. Tripp here supported his assertions by 
reading from the canons of the Church, from the plain tenor of 
which, as well from his assertions as his publications, he came to 
the conclusion that Mr. Dennis was a rejected and excommunicated 
person. His (Mr. Dennis's) publication in Mr. Trewman’s News- 
paper of the 18th of December, he (Mr. Tripp) declared to be 
almost unparelleled in the grossest Socinian blasphemies. ‘ 

Rev. Prebendary Dennis—If | am excommunicated I shall be in 
good company ; and quoted from the Bishop of Exeter’s charge the 
language that Prelate had made use of concerning the Dissenters, 
as at variance with the first ten canons, a 


SUIT AGAINST LADY HEWLEY'S TRUSTEES. . 


Most of our readers will have seen from the public 
prints, that this case has again been argued for several 
successive days, before the present Chancellor, Lord 
Lyndhurst, and the two Common Law Judges, Patteson 
and Alderson. It has been interrupted in the midst of 
the hearing, by other pressing avocations, political and 
judicial, of the learned persons “engaged in the trial ;— 
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and it seems very doubtful, whether it can now be pro- 
ceeded with, until after the Spring Assizes. Mr. Knight, 
the leading counsel for the relators, has followed in the 
steps of the Vice-Chancellor, by bringing forward the 
book catalogue of the Unitarian Association, and the sup- 
. posed errors of the Improved Version;—but with very 
little effect, if we may judge from certain observations 
which have fallen from the Court. It were uselsss to form 
amy conjectures as to the ultimate decision :—all judges 
are not so communicative of what is passing in their minds, 
as Lord Brougham. But as the present Lord Chancellor 
is undoubtedly one of the most clear-headed and powerful- 
minded men of the age, we do confidently expect that the 
decision, whichever side it may favour, will at least be 
founded on some intelligible principles of law and justice, 
and not on such shallow theological disputations, as were 
hazarded on the former occasion. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


PARLIAMENT has assembled; and the early indications 
that have been given of the state of parties in the new 
House of Commons, must be highly cheering to all true 
reformers. On the election of a Speaker, and again on 
the address in answer to the King’s Speech, the supporters 
and the opponents of the administration have been pretty 
fairly marshalled. In the former case, indeed, there can 
be no doubt that many members voted with the govern- 
ment entirely from personal considerations towards the 
lateSpeaker, not at all from political attachment to the 
Ministry ;. and therefore the majority, which was actually 
obtained for placing a reformer in the chair of the House, 
is to’ be accounted of the greater importance, as a sign of 
the strength of the opposition. 

The King’s Speech to the two Houses, which has long 
been proverbial for containing nothing, has fully main- 
tained its character in this instance. It must, we should 
suppose, completely put an end to the delusion, whichsome 
have cherished, that the present Ministers would enter 
upon any substantial measures of reform, in church or 
state; for we presume that if they had any such intentions, 
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they would have felt it to be their best policy, to give them 
a prominent place in the speech from the throne, in order 
to conciliate the Parliament and the country. But there 
is nothing on which the most candid, or the most sanguine 
friend of reform, can build any expectations of this kind. 
Ireland is passed over with a single hint concerning an 
equitable adjustment of tithe ;—not the slightest allusion 
is made to any purpose of reforming her shameful 
Church Establishment. The promises respecting English 
ecclesiastical affairs are almost equally small and vague ;— 
some plan is alluded to for the commutation of tithes in 
this country, which will probably be as unsatisfactory as 
all former attempts on the subject. The Dissenters are 
put off with a general assurauce that something shall be 
done to relieve them from the necessity of conforming to 
the rites of the Church in the celebration of marriage; not 
a word of Church Rates, of the Universities, or of Regis- 
tration. The subject of Corporation Reform, so eseen- 
tially connected with the purity of election, is treated with 
all due tenderness, and assurances are given of some 
speedy relief for the distresses of the Agricultural Interest. 
Verily, the Tories are wise in their generation :—they know 
in what quarters they have found their best friends in 
the late elections, and where alone they must look for any 
future support,—to the landed Aristocracy, the Church, 
and the Corporations. 

It is impossible that this mode of government should 
succeed in the present times. We have the fullest confi- 
dence in the power and disposition of the House of Com- 
mons to force attention to the interests of the people at 
large. We look forward in particular with the liveliest 
anxiety to the result of Mr. Ward’s promised motion on the 
Church of Ireland, fixed forthe 12th of March. It cannot 
be long, before the Court and the Ministry will be taught 
that, in attempting to check the work of thorough, effec- 
tual reformation, on which the nation had entered under 
the auspices of the two last governments, they have under- 
taken an impossible task. 
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Weare much gratified to observe that some zealous and benevo- 
lent individuals have formed a Sociely in London, for the support 
of ** Missions to the Poor.’? A meeting was held for this purpose 
at the Old Jewry Chupel;in Jewin Street, on Wednesday, Jan. 14, 
1835, Thomas Gibson, Esq., in the chair. The treasurer is W. 
Wansey, Esq., and the secretary is the Rev. Edwin Chapman, 1 
Crescent Place, Burton Crescent, to whom communications may be 
addressed. The object is one in which every humane and Christian 
heart must take an interest. If our confined limits permitted it, 
we should gladly comply with the request we have received, to insert 
the entire report of the meeting in our pages :—t may be seen in 
the last numbers of the “‘ Christian Reformer,” and the ‘* Unitc- 
rian Chronicle.’ 2 


OBITUARY. 


On the 27th of January, at her residence in Exeter, in the 32nd 
year of her age, Martha, the wife of Drewiy Ottley, Surgeon, of 
that city, and only daughter of Isaac Davy, Esq., of Fordton, near 
Crediton. She fell a prey to consumption, that insidious and 
fatal malady, which apyears to choose its victims from amongst 
the fairest and most interesting of the human raee, 

Willingly would the heart pour forth a tribute of well merited 
praice to the memory of the pure and gentle spirit that has thus 
early quitted its earthly tenement, but the hand is 1estrained by 
the recollection of her own wish, the dictate of sincere humility, 
that no such tribute should be indulged in. She is gone to rea 
the reward of her virtue, and has Jeft her memory to be cherished 
by many affectionate friends, and her loss to be deeply felt, by her 
parents ard her brothers, by a husband to whom she had been 
united but one short year and a half, and by an infant daughter as 
yet too young to estimate the blessings of a mother’s eare. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The favours of A Christian Patriot” came too late for insertion, 
which we very much regret. We have papers from G. R., and 
Christianus, which shall have early atlention. 


THE 
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UNITARIANISM IN FRANCE. 


Ixrormation has lately reached us concerning the 
spread of Unitarian views of Christianity in France, which 
we think may be as novel and gratifying toa large class 
of our readers, as we confess it was to ourselves. No 
apology will be necessary, therefore, if we should devote a 
considerable portion of our limitted space to this very 
interesting subject. We have received the first and second 
numbers of a small periodical, published at Paris, under 
the following title:—‘ Le Réformateur, Journal Reli- 
gieux, consacré au developpement de la doctrine de 
l’-Eglise Francaise et du Christianisme Unitaire.” ‘* The 
Reformer, a religvous Journal, designed to explain and 
advocate the doctrine of the French Church, and of 
Unitarian Christianity.” 
~All our readers may not understand correctly what is 
meant by the ‘‘ French Church.” We shall endeavour to 
explaip this, taking our account partly from the publica- 
tions before us, and partly from a notice by the Rev. Israel 
Worsley, in the , English “Christian Reformer” for 
February, 1834. It appears that ‘this religious commu- 
nity isa scion springing out of the old Roman Catholic 
Church, and had its origin in Paris, about five years 
since... The principal ecclesiastic concerned in this work 
of reformation, is the Abbé Chatel, who is described as a 
popular preacher, and is now designated as the Primate of 
the new community. ‘‘ He declares himself distinctly of 


the Unitarian faith, with respect to the person of God, and 


a believer in Christ as a holy prophet; the spiritual 

authority and all the leading dogmas of the Church of 

fome are utterly rejected, especially the doctrine of tran- 

substantiation, or the real presence; there is no fasting, 
_— a De 
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no celibacy of the clergy, no image worship, no veneration 
. < 4 5 : ” 
of saints, prayer being offered to the Almighty One alone. 
But the mere externals of religious worship to which the 
French people have been accustomed, are still preserved 
in a great measure. It is said that ‘with much of this 
parade the Abbé Chatel and his friends would willingly 
dispense ; they wish to get rid of it, and hope to do so 
soon; but they are of opinion that they should not succeed, 
if they were suddenly to lay aside the show of sanctity 
and state to which the people have been always accus- 
tomed.” This, then, is the community which now deno- 
minates itself the ‘‘ French Church,” and of which this 
publication before us, ‘‘ Le Réformateur,” seems t6 be 
the accredited organ. It does not appear that theré w48 
originally the slightest connection between this body, and 
- the society of Unitarians formed in Paris under the minis- 
try of Mr. Worsley. But it is plain that the worship and 
doctrine of that society must soon have engaged the 
attention of the members of the “ French Church,” and 
have had a very decided influence upon their views and 
proceedings. Thus much is proved, incontestably, by the 
contents of these two numbers of the French “ Reformer.” 
We must beg the serious and candid reader to observe, 
after perusing the extracts we shall presently give, that 
there is here none of that trifling scepticism, none of that 
vain and reckless contempt for all religion, which in the 
French people has so often and so strongly disgusted other 
nations, On the contrary, there is an expression ef ear- 
nest regret that such a spirit should so widely prevail in 
France, and a desire to remove it by the introduction of 
of what is thought to be genuine Christianity. The 
Scriptures are not ridiculed ; they are quoted with reve- 
rence, explained, and recommended. The Gospel is not 
treated with scorn, as a cunningly devised fable; it is 
spoken of as a divine revelation, the best source of religious 
truth and spiritual consolation. Mr. Worsley says, indeed, 
in the notice above referred to} that the Abbé Chatel “ has 
adopted the Rationalism of G ‘rmany to an extent that 
does not suit the English Unitarians.” It may be so: 
we think it very probable. It is not likely that men in 
the circumstances of these French reformers, have yet 
acquired all those views which we deem just respecting 
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the Christian dispensation, But we must say that, in the 
publications before us, we find little or no appearance of 
this alleged tendency to rationalism. There is nota single 
allusion to the philosophers or mystics of Germany,——but 
repeated allusions to the Unitarians of England and 
America, as Christians with whom the members of the 
‘French Church” desire to have the closest brotherly 
sympathy and co-operation. Now, we know that, what- 
ver their orthodox opponents may insinuate to the con- 
trary, the Unitarians of England and America are firm 
believers in the divine authority of the Gospel, whilst they 
reject its Trinitarian corruptions. We do not hesitate to 
declare, therefore, that we see abundant cause for devout 
rejoicing in this unexpected opening for the dissemination 
of pure Christianity in France. It will be highly disgrace- 
ful to the Unitarians of this country and of America, if 
they should neglect the noble opportunity which is thus 
afforded them of uniting and assisting in so good a work. 

We shall better enable our readers, however, to judge 

of this for themselves, by laying before them rather copious 
extracts from the pages of ‘Le Réformateur.”’ The 
Editor’s Introduction, and the account of the establish- 
ment of a French Church at Nantes, we shall give at full 
Jength. But first we will briefly notice the character of 
the other papers, in both numbers. 
_ -The third article, then, is a sketch of the history of the 
Protestant Reformation, and of Protestants, in France. 
After rapidly tracing the leading facts of this history, from 
before the days of Luther and Calvin to the appointment 
of Baron Cuvier to the office of ‘‘ Director General of Pro- 
testant Worship,’”’ in 1815, the paper concludes with the 
following paragraphs :— 

‘In the year 1831, the Unitarian Christians of America 
and England, opened a chapel in the Rue de Provence, 
under the care of Mr. Worsley: but this minister, after 
labouring for two years, being recalled to England, was 
obliged to leave his work imperfect. It is to continue this 
work, and to propagate the Unitarian doctrine in its purity, 
that this journal, (The Reformer,) is especially devoted. 

<< On the 15th of January, 1831, the Abbé Chatel com- 
menced a reform under the name of the French Church. 
Its doctrine is essentially Unitarian. _ Worship is cele- 
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brated in the national language. The principal points of 
this reform relate to the infallibility of the Romish Church, 
to the necessity of auricular confession, the adoration of 
saints and images, and the celibacy of the clergy. The 
Church of Rome is attacked not only in its discipline, but 
also in its customs, dogmas, and morality. - We trust that 
the mission sof the Abbé Chatel will be directed not so 
much to déstroy as to re-build, and that he will derive the 
weapons of his warfare, not from a vague and sterile phi- 
losophy, but from the sacred and quickening influences of 
the Gospel; that divine code, which when rightly com- 
_ prehended, is the most-powerful instrument with which 
to combat the numberless errors of Catholicism. Already 
four French Churches are established in Paris and the 
environs, ten in the provinces, and one at Brussels, the 
capital of Belgium.” ©] 

The fourth article is a Circular Letter of the Pope to the 
French Bishops, dated 25th of June, 1834, which seems 
to be inserted only to be made an object of contempt* 

The fifth paper is a complete republication of the Pro- 
fession of Faith, put forth originally by the founders-of 
the French Church at Nantes, of which a more particular 
account will ,be given presently. | It is a long and elabo- 
rate document; and, as far as we have observed, it is 
thoroughly anti-catholic and thoroughly Unitarian on all 
points. It appeals to the authority of Scripture, quoting 
its plain and express language. on every subject. We 
may, perhaps, on a future occasion, give this interesting 
document at length. 

This first number of the Réformateur concludes with 
an account of the introductory chapters of Matthew, tend- 
ing to discountenance the narrative of the miraculous 
conception. It is taken chiefly from the notes in ‘our 
English ‘Improved Version,” to which the writer makes 
‘a direct allusion. 

The second number of the French periodical, published 
in December, opens with an “Exposition of the Doctrine 
of Unitarian Christianity,” as from the pen ofithe Editor. 
He complains that the people of France consist almost 
entirely of two opposite classes, the superstitious and: the 
sceptical, which, he says, is owing to their profound igno- 
rance of genuine Christianity. He sees no means of 
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removing these evils, but by the spread of the Unitarian 
doctrine. The exposition uf this doctrine is then given, 
at considerable length, from a statement originally com- 
posed, we apprehend, by the Rev. Israel Worsley, and 
circulated under the sanction of the Unitarian Association 
of France, two or three years since. It is given in the 
Reformateur as a quotation, and Mr. Worsley is honour- 
ably referred to, as “‘a worthy minister, zealous in the 
eause of Christian reformation.” 

The next article in this number is a notice of Dr. 
Priestley, with a list of his principal religious writings. 
The writer informs his countrymen, that all the great ° 
geniuses of England, as Newton, Locke, and Milton, were 
of the same Unitarian sentiments as Priestley. 

The third article in this number is, to our mind, one of 
the most gratifying of the whole; as it tends to shew that the 
authors of this Unitarian reformation in France are really 
enlightened, sober-minded, and virtuous men, having the 
true interests of religion at heart. It is a series of direc- 
tions for the right qualification and appointment of minis- 
ters, (préires.) It informs the brethren, that, by agree- 
ment of the actual clergy of this new Church with Christ- 
ians of their communion, and with others who less openly 
espouse their cause, it has been settled that, from the 1st 
of January, 1835, the ministerial office should not be 
accorded to any but such candidates as could prove them- 
selves qualified, by their attainments in theology, history, 
science, &c., and by their ability in preaching. Young 
men are exhorted to enter upon the sacred calling with 
serious and zealous devotion to its duties, according to 
the spirit and wants of the age. Their qualifications are 
to be publicly exhibited, before chosen examiners, in the 
principal church of each department. 

The pages of the Réformateur next contain an account 
of the famous text of the “ three heavenly witnesses ;” 
(1 Johny, 7.) The usual arguments for the spuriousness 
of this passage are briefly explained, aud it is treated as 
an interpolation. 

There follow a few notices of the progress which the 
reformed doctrine is making in various quarters. 

We shall now give at length the Editor’s ‘ Introduction,” 
and the account of the Church at Nantes. 

2pn2 
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«‘The arm of priestly despotism is at length broken. 
The people are no longer forced to cringe before the altars 
of superstition; and, thanks to the wisdom of our new 
constitution, every citizen may now profess, without 
molestation, that form of religion which his conscience 
approves. ; ; 

‘But, although the thinking part of society can never 
return to those vain ceremonies, those miserable auste- 
rities, those senseless mummeries, to which our fathers 
were so shamefully in bondage, yet the need of some reli- 
gious restraints is universally acknowledged and deeply 
felt. People are on all sides disposed to embrace some 
form of religion, provided it be free from bigotry ;—they 
wish its doctrines to be simple, reasonable, and in har- 
mony with the ideas of liberty and improvement, which 
occupy and agitate all minds ;—in short, it must bea 
faith which reason can embrace without distrust, and the 
benefits of which no one can deny. 

“If the wise and consolatory principles of Unitarian 
Christianity, contained in the instructions of the Gospel, 
of the apostles and primitive churches, has not yet been 
fairly offered to the notice and admiration of men, it is full 
time they should be made acquainted with this Christian 
doctrine, the plain and affecting nature of which cannot 
fail to captive all well-disposed minds. Weare persuaded,’ 
that there are great numbers of Christians who will not 
hesitate to confess that their views of God and of duty are 
in accordance with Unitarianism, (/a reforme unitaire.) 
But there is wanting some common centre to attract and 
unite these scattered members, and form them into. one 
compact, indissoluble body. 

‘It is doubtless an arduous task, to undertake to root 
up and destroy the religious habits ofa people; but in the 
present state of France, we may indulge confident hopes 
of success :—reason and sincerity cannot fail to obtain the 
most brilliant triumphs. Every where, even in the most 
remote provinces, the minds of men are ripe for reform, 
and wait only for active and iatelligent labourers to gather 
in the harvest. Wearicd of the yoke of superstition and 
error, all the great towns, as Rouen, Bourdeaux, Nantes, 
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Marseilles, Lyons, Brussels, have long called for enlighten- 
ed and tolerant priests, and are eager to cast off Popery; 
as a worn out and ragged garment which annoys and 
humiliates them. 3 

«The precious seed-of truth may be scattered ‘without 
much effort or expense; and we are convinced that, to give 
Unitarian Christianity, the only true Christianity, a vast 
and quickening extension, it is only necessary to announce 
its principles, and place them within the reach of the mul- 
titude. This is the object which we propose to ourselves 
in the publication. of this journal. ‘* The Reformer” is 
open to all the friends of civilization, who desire to over- 
throw the reign of error, and to aid the triumphs of the 
sacred cause of truth. 20.18 be 

‘< We have no intention of destroying the Gospel :—we 
wish, on the contrary, to make it the sole basis of our 
doctrine. Far from seeking to reform the’ Gospel itself, it 
is by the Gospel we profess to reform the numberless 
abuses which certian corrupt churches have introduced 
into Christianity. We shall devote ourselves to the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, with religious sincerity and 
carefulness;—we shall make known the interpolations and 
false translations of Scripture, which are recognised and 
confessed by the most distinguished commentators ;—we 
shall endeavour to illustrate obscure passages of Scripture, 
by the aid of learning and thorough research into Christian 
antiquity. F 

«For a long time, well disposed minds have sought to 
effect a union between the French Church and Unitarian 
Christianity. There is between these two forms of reli- 
gion so much similarity of doctrine on all important 
questions, that there is room to hope they will terminate, 
sooner or later, in the establishment of one simple and 
united Society. ‘* The Reformer” will endeavour by all 
means to effect a union between the French Church, and 
Unitarians of England and America, on the grounds of a 
firm and lasting charity. In affording each other mutual 
support, these two Christian Societies will only proceed 
with increased vigour and. prosperity. Let us hope that 
soon they will form but one immense religious association, 
the light and benefits of which may be extended to the 
whole human race.” ahs 
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Thus far the Editor of “‘ The Reformer” in explanation of 
the general design of his work and of his party. The next 
article, as we have stated, is a letter from Mons. Virgile 
Calland, giving an account of the establishment of a 
church on Unitarian principles at Nantes;—a translation 
of which follows :— 


“Mr. Editor, 

“IT am about to give you the interesting details 
of the wonderful success that has attended our reformed 
doctrine in the provinces of the West, which heretofore 
appeared destined to be the everlasting prey of fanaticism 
and superstition. 

“Tt was on the 15th of December, 1833, that M. Julien 
Lerousseau and myself received instructions to go and Jay 
the foundations of a French Catholic Church at Nantes. 
Our first care, when we reached the country, was to visit 
the Editors of the different Jourmals. Those of the Ami 
de la Charte, and the Breton, received us with much at- 
tention, earnestly applauded ouryiews of reform, and de- 
clared that in them we should fifld zealous supporters and 
propagators of our doctrines. We met with the same re- 
ception and countenance from various persons in authority 
whom we visited. 

“But the great difficulty was to find a place sufficiently 
spacious and suitable, in whic to celebrate the worshi 
and teach the doctrine of reformation. At length, after 
many days spent in the search, we were fortunate enough 
to meet with and to hire an ancient church, situated in 
one of the most populous and patriotic quarters of the city. 
But as we could not enter upon the occupation of this 
edifice till the 24th of June, 1834, we devoted the six 
months which we had before us, to the work of visiting 
La Vendée, and establishing churches there:—and so 
abundantly did God crown our labours with his blessing, 
and so astonishing has been the triumph of truth in certain 
districts, that this part of our history deserves a particular 
relation, which I propose to send you very shortly. 

“On our return to Nantes, in the month of June, we 
caused to be printed and dispersed many thousand copies 
of a Profession of Faith, in order to instruct and prepare the 
public mind. The substance of that profession is here given, 
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“J. The reason of every man is the fundamental rule 
of his faith. We substitute for the stationary principle of 
infallibility, the civilising doctrine of human perfectibility, 

“2. The Gospel has for its design, not to create mys- 
teries, but to-dissipate them. This sacred. book is a divine 
revelation, inasmuch as it contains a doctrine moral and 
speculative, (metaphysique, ) superior to all others. 

“3. The nature of Jesus Christ, odiously mystified by 
priestly imposition, is fully explained and illustrated by 
those unambiguous words of the Gospel :—‘ My Father is 
greater than 1;’ ‘ There is one mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus.’ ; 

‘4, “Christianity does not consist of the incredible 
dogmas and absurd practices of the Church of Rome.. To 
adore God, to love your neighbour—this is the whole of 
Christianity. : ; 

«© 5... The true Church is not confined to Rome and the 
Pope :—it embraces within its ample bosom all who 
worship God in spirit and in truth, and faithfully observe 
the law of love towards their fellow creatures. . 

‘©This confession of faith as you perceive, is entirely 
traced and moulded after that of the Unitarians, whose wise 
and moderate doctrine has appeared to us better suited 
than any other to the wants of the population of the West 
of France. 

‘«‘ This declaration of our principles put the whole city 
in commotion. The fanatics, utterly enraged, cried out 
that we ought to be stoned. The patriots, on the con- 
trary, full of joy, promised us earnestly their generous 
concurrence. ‘ 

««X high personage, whom we consulted on the pros- 

ects of our undertaking, answered us shrewdly enough: 
‘You will do nothing with the right thinking classes, (la 
classe bien pensante,) you will have on your side only 
the immoral classes, that is to say, the little tradesmen, the 
operatives, the seamen, the poor, in short, the people.’ » 
We consoled ourselves by replying, that it was precisely 
this poor, or if they would have it so, this immoral class of 
men; who in former times first embraced Christianity, and 
that it was the right thinking classes who crucified Jesus 


on Golgotha. 
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‘At last the day for opening our church arrived. The 
temple was simply ornamented, but with all suitable de+ 
cency and propriety. We had carefully preserved all the 
externals and emblems of the ancient worship, because 
experience has convinced us that in France there is great 
attachment to forms, that in the eyes of the people the 
ceremony of the mass is essential to religion, and that it 
would be easier to abolish the doctrine of the real presence, 
than to dispense with the priest's cope and the vessel of 
holy water. When we seek to enlighten the people, we 
must proceed gently, and not attack their prejudices with 
too much violence. 

‘ Early in the morning, an immense crowd of citizens 
of all ranks hastened to the temple. People did not 
merely go to the French Church, (says the Nantes Journal) 
they ran thither. The celebration of mass was listened to 
wita profound, religious silence; and the preaching of the 
reformed doctrine was received with surprising interest, 
and followed by sincere and prolonged applause. 

“On the following Sunday, the ceremony was still more 
brilliant. A great number of distinguished ladies were 
observed to be present. Our simple prayers, free from 
superstition, and uttered in the French language, pro- 
duced a remarkable impression on the crowds ;—but that 
which especially electrified the people, was to hear at 
length the words of liberty and patriotism resounding 
from the pulpit, from whence they had been accustomed to 
hear nothing but the barbarous accents of mystification 
and slavery. Every blow aimed at the abuses of the 
Romish Church caused the people to leap with joy. 
Thunders of applause saluted us, as we plucked away one 
stone after another from that ancient monument of impos- 
ture and slavery. ‘ Courage,’ cried the people, when the 
preacher descended from the pulpit, ‘unmask the hypo- 
crites fearlessly, preach the truth to us, and we will sup- 
port you even to death,’ 

‘Some young people of good family have formed them- 
selves into choirs, to perform the new hymns, which are 
highly approved by the inhabitants of Nantes. They 
have also set on foot a subscription to maintain and pro- 
mote this useful work of reform. At length, the con- 
course of people to our temple has become so great, that 
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the building will not afford accommodation to all the 
faithful, and there is now a serious intention of establishing 
asecond French Church in this city. 

“Thus, in spite of all jesuitical tricks, the truth is 
triumphant. The priests of superstition thunder from 
their pulpits with incredible fury, and hurl burning 
anathemas at our heads; but the more they exclaim, the 
more do they fill the minds even of fanatics themselves 
with a desire to come and hear us ;—and they who come 
at first only to find fault with, and to curse us, are often 
brought in the end to understand, to relish, and applaud 
our doctrine. Nantes is an exceedingly valuable con- 
quest for the cause of reform. This important city, being 
the head and centre of Britany and La Vendée, connects 
us by firm relations with the vast population extending 
from Brest to Poitiers, and sends forth the beams of 
truth through all those dark and remote regions. 

VIRGILE CALLAND. 
October 1, 1834. 


ON UNIVERSAL RESTORATION. 


3 <¢ Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate.” 


On this interesting subject, I shall be glad if the well- 
known candour of the Editor of the ‘‘ Gospel Advocate” 
shall allow me to state some considerations which prevent 
my carrying my views so far as is done by many of my 
respected friends. 

Universalists contend that a/Z mankind will u/timately 
be brought to that state of virtue, happiness, and immor- 
tality, which Christianity has announced as the future lot 
of the righteous, They are not content with the assurance 
that the design and tendency of God’s moral dealings 
with every one of his creatures, is to produce this happy 
result, but they think that there is sufficient ground for 
believing that this result will, in every instance be actually 
realized. Without the least disposition to deny that this 
may possibly be the case, and admitting that the language 
of scripture has nothing in it positively conclusive against 
such an hypothesis, 1 am yet unable to perceive, either in 
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scripture or reason, any satisfactory grounds on which it 
can be assumed in the affirmative. 

I have wondered at the ease with which many appear 
to be convinced that immortality will be the lot of-all men. 
It has appeared to me no small triumph of faith to be 
assured that it will be the lot of any. Scripture and 
reason agree in teaching us that immortality naturally 
belongs to God alone: he is “‘ the blessed and only poten- 
tate, who alone hath immortality.” In a strict sense, 
therefore, no created being is immortal ; he that created 
can always destroy : that which begun can also end. The 
highest immortality to which any creature can attain, as 
it must be entirely the gift of God, so must it also be 
dependent on his will: durante bene placito ; and his de- 
clared purpose or covenant must be the only assurance 
which the creature can have of its continuance. It is en- 
tirely in accordance with this view that the Apostle de- 
clares ‘‘ that the wages of'sin is death, but the gift of God 
is eternal life.” And whether, even asa gift, immortality 
in the creature be ever absolute, it would seem impossible 
for us to determine. 

Although, therefore, we may be prepared to agree with 
the Apostle in asking ‘‘ why it should seem a thing impos- 
sible that God should raise the dead,” still it may seem to 
us surprizitig that any should deem the high and wondrous 
privilege of immortal being so much a matter of course; as 
to be the certain lot of every human being, which by no 
folly or wickedness he can possibly forfeit. If to live at 
all, even as we do now, be the free, unmerited gift of the 
Eternal : if toattain to another life, though it were, like 
this, to be but a short one, would be a most gracious and 
gratuitous repetition of this gift: if to obtain a covenanted 
though still, probably, conditional immortality, will be to 
the very best of men, a boon of most unexpected, godlike, 
and almost incredible munificence; 1 say, is it a light 
thing for a mortal sinful man to assume, without express 
assurance of it from God, that he shall live for ever? Is 

_ it a small thing for him to believe, or even hope, that his 
Creator is so bent on bringing him to immortality, that he 
will never suffer him by any folly, or sin, to forfeit an 
existence to which he never had a claim, and which he 
has a thousand times abused? It may, indeed, be the 
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purpose of :God that it shall beso... It..may. be the 
eternal counsel of his will, to conduct the moral discipline 
to. which every accountable creature is subjected uncon- 
ditionally to this result. But unless such his high purpose 
had been revealed to us, by what. arguments.are we to be 
assured of it, or even brought to regard it as a probability ? 
_. Many Universalists have thought their doctrine an 
almost necessary inference from the acknowleged attri- 
butes. of God. They have argued, that infinite wisdom, 
power, and goodness, combined, could not fail to produce 
the happy consummation for which they contend.. Tome 
it has always appeared, that this is a sort of argument 
awhich the very existence of evil confutes.on the threshold. 
By proving too. much, it proves nothing. It is evident, in 
fact, that the Deity possesses.no attributes with which the 
existence of evil, and that to a great amount and extent, is 
inconsistent. Evil was, and:is, and is to come, a great 
-and essential element of the universe, holding with good a 
divided empire. Itis the plainest dictate of reason, that 
what is, has been, and will .continue to be. There is, 
therefore, in fact, nothing in the Deity that prevents the 
-existence of evil, and if any ascribe to him infinite. perfec- 
tions in any sense at variance with this fact, it must follow 
that the God whom they thus describe is not the actual 
God of the universe. But if the attributes of God allow 
the existence of evil, and a great amount of evil, what but 
experience or revelation can enable us in any particular 
case to determine the limits of evil? Seeing, as we do, to 
‘what extremes both of wickedness and misery God permits 
‘men to. run in the present state, is it possible for us to say 
in what further ruin he may allow them hereafter to involve 
themselves, or that they may not at length forfeit altoge- 
ther their much abused existence? . Certainly, for my 
own. part, I can see nothing in the divine attributes, 
whether considered singly or in combination, which would 
necessarily prevent such a result, unless by that sophistical 
‘sort of constructive reasoning which would disprove, if it 
were possible, the existence of evil altogether. 

But it is further alleged that all punishment is, or ought 
to be, corrective, and that a wise and good Being would 
pot punish unless he knew that the proper end of the 
punishment would be obtained. Both these positions 

2E 
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appear to me false: As regards the first, it is undeniable 
that a large portion of the punishments inflicted by man 
are partially, or even exclusively exemplary, and not 

corrective. ‘‘ You are to be punished,” said a judge to a 
criminal, ‘“not for stealing sheep, but that sheep may not 
be stolen.” I am unable to discern that the principle here 
‘avowed is defective either in good sense or equity. The 
final ruin and perdition of ungodly men, though not cor- 
rective to themselves, may, notwithstanding, be necessaty 
‘as an example to the world. Isay not that it will be so, 
‘but can’ any man undertake, on just grounds, to say that 
it will not? 

And God, we are told, would not employ corrective 
‘punishment, unless he knew that in every instance it would 
‘effectually reclaim the offender. But though he should 
‘not be reclaimed, is it not fitting that his true character 
‘should ‘be developed, and that his rnin should be shown 
not to arise from the absence of suitable correction on the 
‘part: of God, but from his own hardness and perversity ? 
‘It may ‘not be enough that God knows a thing: it may be 
necessary that he should make it manifest, I think, there- 
‘fore, that we cannot justly say that the future punishment 
of the wicked ‘must of necessity prove corrective, nor deny 
that it may terminate in their perdition. 

_ An appeal is next made toscripture. ‘ God,” we are 
‘reminded, ‘willeth (thelei) all men to be saved.” If to 
any individual it does not appear clear that in this, and 
Many similar passages, the sacred writers are not speaking 
‘of any absolute decree or purpose of God, but only of his 
gracious offers, or the tendency of his designs, it is proba- 
ble that it would not be made more so by any arguments 
which I could offer. To my own mind nothing can be 
clearer than that if, from its being written that God willeth 
(or desireth, as it might better be rendered) not that any 
should perish, any man should conceive himself assured 
that he absolutely should not perish, that man would 
‘make a presumptuous as well ‘as perverted use of the 
text. We are informed by such passages what is the will 
or gracious purpose of God on his part, but that by no 
means infers how we shall act on ours. Whether we 


shall avail ourselves of his grace, or reject it, is another 
matter. . 
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- One or two other passages are thought to allude to.this 
subject still more expressly. The strongest: of these, and 
which therefore need alone be quoted, is; found near the 
end of the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, 
where. the writer contrasts the privileges. gained by man- 
kind in Christ, with those which they lost in Adam. In 
verse 18, he says, ‘‘ Therefore, as by the offence of one it 
came upon all men to condemnation, so by the righteous- 
ness of one it came upon all men unto justification of life.” 
This passage might certainly seem to assert that Christ 
had procured for all men not only a resurrection, but a 
resurrection of life, or justification. And doubtless, in 
some sense it does so; but it may be in an absolute or a 
conditional sense. If taken in an absolute sense, how 
can it agree with other scriptures which declare that some 
will awake to the resurrection of condemnation, or the 
representation which Christ himself gives of the judgment 
of the last day? It seems, therefore, more probable, that 
the sense of the passage is conditional ; thatis, that by the 
obedience of Christ a resurrection to life or justification 
had been put in the power of all men, But be this as: it 
may, it will surely be allowed, that this passage is descrip- 
tive of the state of privilege now introduced by the Gospel, 
and can by no means be conclusive as to the final results 
of mens’ conduct in eternity. It may denote restoration 
to all men, that is, tolife, with mate or less of privilege, 
but it does not imply a jimal restoration; that is, an 
assured and happy immortality. 

Far be it that I should deny, that there may be a secret 
and gracious design of God to bring every member of his 
human family to final virtue and happiness. But with all 
due deference to the opinions of others, 1 must be allowed 
to say, that though he may have such a design, yet I cannot 
find that he has any where made us acquainted with it, or 
put it in our power to discover it. And I cannot but 
believe, that it is better for us to leave this secret thing 
with God, and not attempt to determine it more exactly 
than he has yet revealed it. I will also own, that a doc- 
trine which represents ultimate salyation as certain and 
inevitable, appears to me of injurious: tendency, and to 
deprive both the warnings and exhortations, by which the 
scriptures stimulate us to a religious life, of much of their 
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force. The supra-lapsarian scheme of the Calvinists has 
always been thought to labour under this disadvantage Y 
that, however, is: seldom appropriated but by religious’ 
persons, who are less liable to be hurt by it:' but the’ 
supra-lapsarian: plan of the Universalists applies’ to the 
whole of ‘society, young and old, impious‘and devout.” It 
promises ‘inevitable salvation to them all. -They’may suffer’ 
more or less; but all will be, must be, well at last. © Is’ 
this safe? " Isit edifying? © Is it'scriptural? I do believe 
in fact that it is not so. “T have thought that I have been 
able to observe that under the influence of this doctrine, 
the depth’ and strength of religious’ character has ‘been 
very much impaired. - Hope and fear, the stirring passions 
of the soul, both tend to grow faint under a system which 
in fact leaves little room for either. ' He that is assured of 
his salvation no longer’ hopes for it: and ’what‘can he 
greatly fear? - Do we not, in’ fact, observe in this very 
thing one of the causes which so commonly deprive the 
Unitarian pulpit of the wonted energy of the Christian 
ministry? The rousing topics are withdrawn, the ‘bold 
lights and shades of the picture are taken away, and what 
can the preacher’ do? His talents, his eloquence, may 
excite admiration, his character command respect: but 
he will find that the most powerful spells of his magic are 
disenchanted, when the pleasing dread with which we 
naturally contemplatéeMthe dark. abyss of unknown futu- 
rity, peopled by imagination, with the most vivid forms’ of 
good and evil, has been: exchanged’ for the incredulous 
apathy with which we regard the full-drawn scenes of the 
painting, which, with mis-placed diligence, has been spread 
over the gulf. - . 

It has been stated, on good authority, that the American 
Universalists have very generally abandoned the belief of 
future punishment altogether. And it is probable that 
there is something in the doctrine, which ‘tends to this 
extreme result more naturally than many of its’ advocates 
are aware of. But into this point I cannot at present 
enter, but must bring to a‘close these imperfect remarks, 
which, with every feeling of respect toward others who may 
not in all things approve them, I now ‘submit to the 
candid reader. 
T.2Ry Be 
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You walk upon the River! Deep below 
Your feet the blindfold giant gropes his way : 
Under these blocks the blacken’d waters flow; 
Or if by chance a beam of yellow day 
Smites through some fissure, ’tis but to betray 
The half-seen “ secrets of their prison-house” 
More awfully. Observe the motley fray 
Of the vex’d waters! Here, with oily sowse, 
They slip into the sunshine; there they rouse . 
Their strength against some obstacle, some edge 
Of granite black, or fragment of torn boughs, 
Then fork away to dash sheer o’er the ledge, 
First bubbling, and then rippling, to the Pool 
Upon whose topaz sands the trout basks cool. 


THE SAME. 

TuarT stern perpetual rumble, like far thunder, 

Sent from the crevices of thosep vast blocks 
(All tints above, but one brown blackness under)— 

Sounds it not like a Murmur from the rocks, 

The Voice of the gray Wilderness, which knocks 
Steadfastly at the heart, and communes lorn 

Of Eld, and Earthquake, and of Power which mocks 
The might of ages and of dust to scorn? 

List !—as the thrilling sounds around are borne, 
Methinks mysteriously the tree-tops quiver, 
And the still fern whispers the palsied thorn 

The secrets moan’d forth by the dreaming River ! 
Which thrills it most—the Desert, or the Soul— 
“That cavern’d Stream’s monotony of roll? 


* A number of huge, separated blocks of granite, in the channel 
of the river Bovey, near Foxworthy Mill, at the upper entrance of 
the wild and beautiful glen called Lustley Cleve, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Moretonhampsted. 
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ON THE TITLE “ALMIGHTY” AS A 
NAME OF GOD. 


Iw: the earliest ages of the world, among the primitive 
nations of mankind, names of persons were far more sig- 
nificant in themselves, more expressive of some leading 
qualities, or circumstances, belonging to the individ ual on 
whom they were bestowed, than we find to be the case in 
our own times. With us, proper names answer no other 
end than that of mere distinction. But in ancient times, 
especially among the Hebrews, they seem to have been 
subservient tothe purposes of description, of censure, and 
of commendation. The names of many eminent indivi- 
duals spoken of in the Old Testament, convey a brief in- 
dication of their characters, and, indeed, almost amount 
to an epitome of their history. 

It was in imitation of this primitive custom, that our 
Saviour bestowed on Simon, the son of Jonas, the surname 
of Peter, which signifies arock ; meaning thereby that he 
was to become, as it were, the first stone, or firm founda- 
tion, on which his church should be built. And we may 
observe, that even at this late period, the practice was so 
natural and familiarito the Jews, that the conduct of our: 
Lord in this respect appears to have excited no surprise, 
and created no difficulty: he who had grown up to 
manhood with the sole name of Simon, became henceforth 
known by the name-of Peter, or Simon Peter, and has 
been so called in all succeeding ages. Now, it is an 
interesting fact, that the same principle evidently influ- 
enced the minds and language of the Hebrew people in 
regard to the various names of theSupremeBeing. All the 
leading titles and epithets given to God in the Jewish 
Scriptures, are obviously intended to be descriptive of the 
glories of his nature, the perfections of his character, the 
universality of his government and providence, and the 
awful or tender relations between him and his dependant 
creatures. Thus, the solemn, and in the estimation of the 
later Jews, mysterious name, Jehovah, according to the 
best authorities on the subject, signifies one who is self- 
existent, an eternally and immutably living Being ; and 
was, perhaps, originally meant:to distinguish theonly true 
and living God from the false gods who had no real exist- 
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ence, the dead idols of heathen nations. Other names of 
the Supreme, which occur more commonly than Jehovah, 
and are rendered ‘in English by the word God, are properly 
expressive of his’ great power, or of his great authority 
and dominion. | nissiF3} ni 
But the title which I propose to make the subject of some 
reflections at present, is that of Almighty, one of the most 
significant and impressive to be met with in the Scriptures. 
It is true that this name of God is by no means usual with 
the New Testament writers. Except in the book of Reve- 
lation, it occurs only in a single passage, (2 Cor. vi, 18.) 
In the Old Testament, however, it is of frequent occur- 
Tence; and we find, on examination, that it is there used as 
the English translation of two different words, each of them 
of very remarkable and comprehensive signification. One 
of the words (Shaddai) expresses in itself, that God is all- 
sufficient. It implies not only,that he is possessed of irre- 
sistible strength, or might, but that he is altogether able 
and self-sufficient to accomplish every purpose of his will; 
without help or hindrance, without dependance or subjec- 
tion, in relation to any other being. It refers, therefore, 
not-merely to his absolute power, but also to his perfect 
knowledge and wisdom, to his actual controul and autho- 
rity over all things, so as to be perfectly and independently 
able to bring all things to pass according ‘to his sovereign 
pleasure. In this enlarged sense we should understand 
and use the epithet Almzyhty, when we employ it in religi- 
ous discourse, or in our addresses of praise and supplication 
at the thtoneof mercy. When thus fully comprehended, 
it is one 6f the most suitable that can be applied to the 
supreme Ruler of the Universe, being most sublimely ex- 
pressive of his divine excellence and majesty. It carries 
our devout thoughts upwards to God with a strong im- 
pression of reverence and awe. It fills our minds at once 
with’a holy fear of his greatness, and a becoming, cheerful 
confidence in his dominion over the world. 
- The other word (Sabaoth ) referred to, as being frequently 
rendered in the English Scriptures by the epithet Almighty, 
is of very similar meaning, but of still more striking and 
sublime import. It is that which is sometimes more strictly 
and literally translated ‘‘ Lord of Hosts,” and in the service 
of the Church of England, ‘‘Lord God of Sabaoth.” It 
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appears to have been strangely imagined, by some persons, 
that this name of God refers solely to his power in deter- 
mining the issue of wars) and battles, to the favour and 
protection which he afforded the hosts, or armies, of the 
Israelites, in their struggles against their national enemies, 
But this is plainly an error. The title has a far more 
general and more important meaning. — It implies the 
universal government and controul of God overevery part 
of nature, over every class of living and inanimate crea- 
tures that exist in the heavens above, or in the earth be- 
neath. By a very bold and beautiful figure of speech, 
all the various works of creation in this lower world, and 
especially the glowing wonders of the firmament, are per- 
sonified, and represented as innumerable hosts, innumera- 
ble multitudes, all keeping their appointed stations, all 
moving in goodly onder, all fulfilling their several functions, 
in perfect obedience to the will of God, the mighty Lord 
- and Ruler ofall. We read, for instance, in the history of 
the creation, that ‘‘ the heavens and the earth were finished, 
andvall the host of them.” ‘‘ By the word of the Lord,” 
says the Psalmist, ‘‘ were the heavens made, and all the 
hosts of them.”  ‘‘Bless the Lord all ye his ‘hosts, ye 
ministers of his that do his pleasure,” The context shews, 
that by the hosts of God are meant all his works in all 
places of his dominion, which are entirely subject to his 
command, and subservient to his pleasure, as their ever- 
lasting King and Governor,. ‘The ‘prophet Isaiah. also 
exclaims, ‘Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who 
hath created these things; he calleth them all name}3 
through the greatness of his strength and the mightiness of 
his power, not one of them faileth to appear.” In these 
sacred and. devout effusions of the inspired’ writers, the 
whole creation is finely represented as consisting of count- 
less multitudes of creatures, all marshalled and conducted 
by God, who reigns. m glorious and immutable majesty 
over the boundless universe. This is doubtless the true 
import of his title ‘‘ Lord of Hosts,” which most commonly 
answers to the epithet ‘‘ Almighty,” in the Old Testament 
Scriptures. 

Weare to consider, therefore, that it is not-actual power 
only, but also rightful authority and dominion over all 
things, which belong to God, as the Almighty. The dis- 
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tinction is-obvious’ and important, between mere power 
over others, founded on superior strength alone, and just 
euthority, righteous coutroul, founded on superior wisdom, 
or on some moral relations existing between the Ruler and 
the objects of his government.~ The tyrant, who usurps 
by violence a sway which belongs to himon no grounds of 
right, who: snatches the rod of dominion only to enslave 
and crush the victims of his malice, cannot be denied to 
possess power. But such are-not the thoughts which 
reason, or true religion, will permit us to entertain, of the 
Almighty. It appears to me evident; however, that some 
doctrines prevalent under the name of religion, have hada 
lamentable influence in confounding and corrupting the 
moral sentiments of men, in regard to this important dis- 
tinction between power and right: : iar 
» We should remember: always that God isthe true. pos- 
sessor and proprietor of all things, as well as the mightiest 
of beings. All worldsand creatures belong unto him, as 
their Creator and Preserver. In: this respect, the sacred 
writers reason justly and forcibly. ‘‘ The'earth,” say they, 
‘“<is the Lord’s, ‘and the fulness thereof; ‘the world, and: 
they that dwell. therein.” Why? Because ‘‘he hath 
founded it, and prepared it?” ‘‘ The sea also is his.” By 
what right? For that ‘¢he hath made it, and his hands 
formed the dry land.” In this way it is incontestably. 
proved, that the full and absolute possession of all things, 
is the eternal prerogative of God’s nature. He has such a 
just, inalienable title to the whole universe, that the entire 
disposal of every good and precious thing belongs unto 
him of unquestionable right. _He-may apply them to what- 
ever purpose sliall approve itself to him, as the wisest and 
the best. _He may bestow them freely on whomsover he 
pleases; and though he may grant the use of them, as it 
were a friendly and beneficent loan, to any of his creatures, 
‘they can never be so far alienated from him but that every 
moment’s enjoyment of them must’ depend ‘on his compas- 
sion, and may be taken away, or transfered, at.his pleasure. 
We should also bear in mind, that the infinite wisdom of 
God, his perfect knowledge and. absolute goodness, (so far 
surpassing the highest excellence of his highest creatures,) 
clothe him with a divine.right to the government of all 
things. It is an obvious dictate of reason, and, necessary 
to the greatest happiness of the creation, that all inferior 
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things should be ruled by theit superiors, ‘It is on this 
principle, that the mind of man should controul the actions 
and appetites of his body, and that mankind should rule 
the irrational creatures. On this equitable basis. the 
universal and everlasting dominion of God) is likewise 
fourided. Even a heathen philosopher could deliver this 
wisé maxim: ‘There is nothing in the world better than 
God; therefore it is proper that the world should | be 
governed by God.” This almighty government of God is 
not only possible, but real; not only a prerogative which 
reason must allow. to belong to his divine nature, but a 
fact proclaimed loudly throughout creation, and declared 
with inspired authority by the messengersof heaven. This 
was certainly the doctrine of our Saviour. The views 
which he taught men to entertain of the all-pervading 
dominion of God, however, were not cold and distant 
speculations, but eminently simple and practical. He has 
instructed us that not a sparrow falleth to the ground 
without the knowledge and directlon of our heavenly 
Father. ‘And it is of the utmost importance that we 
should retain these thoughts of God in mind; that we 
should at all times think of Him as the fountain of life, as 
the supreme source of good, as the ever-present Ruler of 
all the motions of ‘inanimate nature, and all the events of 
human history: ~He is the Lord of Hosts, teaching the 
sun and moon to know their paths in the boundless ex- 
panse of heaven, arraying the lilies of the field in glory, 
making the grass to grow for cattle, and herb for the 
service of man: so that all the mercies and blessings we 
receive, through whatever channel they may flow, ema- 
nate from the inexhaustible streams of hizebounty and are 
directed in their course by his super-intending wisdom. 


THOUGHTS ON HUMAN SACRIFICES, 
AND ON JEPHTHAH’S VOW. 
Concluded. 

_ Tue request of the maiden herself is, to say. the 
least, extraordinary, on the supposition that she was to be 
put to death. When with all a daughter’s affection she 
hasted to welcome her father from the battle, and to con- 
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gratulate him on his victory, and:was'told by him in the 
bitterness of the moment that she troubled him, for he 
had opened his mouth to the Lord and could not go back; 
she could scarcely imagine that a-sentence of death was 
gone forth against her. Filial piety and patriotism. are 
-eminently conspicuous in her reply ;.and did time permit, 
‘we might pass a well-deserved eulogium upon her; but her 
urgent request is the last we might expect to hear from one 
in the circumstances in which she is supposed to have been 
placed. She speaks not of earlyand unanticipated death; 
not of the shock experienced at hearing from the lips of a 
parent, whom with warm affection she welcomed, her fatal 
‘doom ; she requests permission to retire into solitude, not 
that she may mourn her untimely end—the abrupt termi- 
nation of human hope and enjoyment—the fatal and tra- 
gical consequences of her father’s rashness.. Her request 
andicates a continuance of existence, and is only rational 
‘in the idea that her life was not endangered by the per- 
formance of his vow. — 3 
Having accomplished her purpose, she returns, meekly 
‘and piously surrendering herself to her parent, ‘‘ who did 
with her according to his vow which he had vowed ;” but 
the additional remark of the historian. induces the belief 
that her life was not taken away; (if it were, the observa- 
tion, like the request, is inexplicable,) but that she was 
required to lead a single life, and to dzvote herself to the 
‘service of God. - 
- Supposing that she were a destined sacrifice, it was ne- 
cessary that she should be presented at the sanctuary, 
and offered by the officiating priest ;. but what priest of 
the Most High God would have dared to stain His altar 
with human blood, in defiance of His most positive prohi- 
pition? That the laws and institutions of Moses were not 
generally observed at this time must be admitted; but it 
must also be admitted that the priestly order and the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary were not abolished ; and the exist- 
ence of the laws which we have quoted, must have been 
wellknown. No priest could have been found so devoid 
of humanity, and so lost to a sense of duty, as to offer up 
the damsel; for it wasa servant. of the true God and not 
a priest of Moloch who would be required to perform the 
cruel office. Can it be imagined that Jephthah himself 
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would lay'his hand upon his daughter? It belonged not 
to him to take upon himself the duty of the priest, and to 
offer her himself would have been nothing less than the 
commission of murder! And we must tremble at his 
temerity in persisting to accomplish his oath in violation 
of existing religious; institutions, in opposition to the 
express and clearly revealed will of God; more especially 
ahen it was in his power by the payment of a pecuniary 
fine to save the life of his child, and to preserve his hands 
free from her blood. The last chapter of Leviticus, which 
treats of persons and things vowed to Jehovah, permits 
the redemption of them, and fixes the amount at which 
they shall be redeemed ;. and under this law Jephthah 
might have redeemed his daughter by the payment of 
twenty, or it may-be thirty, shekels of the sanctuary. 

We: perceive, tlien, the difficulties in the way of. our 
believing thatthe dutiful maiden was really offered up.as 
a burnt-offering, It requires, but a very trifling change in 
the conjunction uniting the latter claases of the vow, which 
change does no wrong to the, original Hebrew, to deprive 
the opinion we are opposing of allits strength; but even 
if the form of the-received text be correct, and Jephthah 
‘uttered it thus; if,when he felt that the infliction’ would 
fall upon his own tender. and affectionate_child, he could, 
after along interval of reflection, so far subdue the feclings 
of nature in: his. bosom, so far resign himself to the. phren- 
sied influence of superstition, as to look without dismay 
and terror upon the fulfilment, of- his rash _promise+—by_ 
whom was the dreadful tragedy to be acted? Not bya 
priest of Jehovah ;. for that priest was warned, that the 
deed, if perpetrated on an idol altar, was unpardonable, 
and not less so: if the altar of the true God were desecrated 
thereby. . Not by the father himself; for it was forbidden 
him at anytime to assume the priest’s office, it was forbidden 
him under the penalty of death to make an offering of his 
child; and in-the event of his presuming thus to wreng 
his own feelings, thus to violate the closest ties, thus to 
spurn the suggestions of humanity, thus to insult the 
majesty of Heaven,—it was imperative on the spectators 
to stone him without pity or delay. 

The spectacle of a daughter dying by her parent’s hand, 
amartyr to religious phrensy, is too shocking to be looked 
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upon, norshall we harrow up the feelings of our readers 
by describing it, which indeed is both unnecessary and 
useless, if the more humane interpretation of Jephthah’s 
conduct be adopted. The difficulties enumerated weigh 
on our mind to the conclusion that the maiden was re- 
quired to abstain from marriage and to devote herself to 
God. In this view we discover a natural reason for the 
request of the damsel, and the remark of the historian that 
she liveda virgin, is both natural and forcible, when con- 
nected with her request, and with the universal notions of 
the Jewish women respecting marriage. Yet even in this 
sense Jephthah and his daughter were sufferers by his 
rashness. To him the more humane completion of his 
vow must have been extremely mortifying. ‘‘ She was 
his only child, beside herhe had neither son nor daughter,” 
and his rejoicings on account of the victory gained over 
the children of Ammon must have been greatly lessened, if 
not entirely extinguished, by the reflection that his rash- 
ness had placed a bar in the way of his daughter’s marry- 
ing and becoming a mother in Israel, which relation was 
considered so honorable and happy, and cut off from 
himself every hope of posterity. To allmen it is a melan- 
choly reflection when they are quitting the world, that 
there isno one tocontinue their family and their name—to 
the Jew the reflection was one of peculiar bitterness, 
Ww 


DR.CHANNING ON THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 


Sir,—An article which lately appeared in your pages, 
onthe ‘“‘ Natural probability of the doctrine of a future 
life,” brought forcibly to my mind the following striking 
‘sentiments of Dr. Channing, whigh may perhaps be not 
unacceptable to some of your readers, who like myself are 
great admirers of that eloquent man’s writings. 

March 9th, 1835, JR. 


“The mind of Jesus, my hearer, and your mind, 
are of one family ; nor was there any thing in his, of 


which you haye not the principle, the capacity, the 
2 ¥ 
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‘promise in yourself, This is the very impression which 
he intends to give. He never held himself up as an 
inimitable and unapproachable being; but directly the 
reverse. He aiways spoke of himself as having come 
to communicate himself to others. He always invited 
men to believe on and adhere to him, that they might 
receive that very spirit, that pure celestial spirit, by 
which he was himself actuated. ‘* Follow me,” is his 
lesson. The relation which he came to establish be- 
tween himself and mankind, was not that of master 
and slave, but that of friends. He compares himself, 
in @ spirit of divine benevolence, to a vine, which, you 
know, ‘sends its own sap, that by which it is itself 
nourished, into all its branches. We read too these 
remarkable words in his prayer for his disciples, ‘I 
have given to them the glory thou gavest me;” and I 
am persuaded that there is not a glory, a virtue, a 
power, a joy, possessed by Jesus Christ, to which his 
disciples will not sticcessively rise. In the spirit of 
these remarks, the Apostles say, ‘‘ Let the same mind 
be in you which was also in €hrist.” 

** Thave said, that, all minds being of one family, the 
greatness of the mind of Christ is no discouragement to 
our adoption of him as our model. I now observe, that 
there is one attribute of mind, to which I have alluded, 
that should particularly animate us to propose to ourselves 
a sublime standard, as sublime as Jesus Christ. I refer 
to the principle of growth in human nature. We were 
made to grow. Our faculties*are germs, and given for an 
expansion, to which nothing authorizes us to set bounds. 
The soul bears the impress of illimitableness, in the 
thirst, the unquenchable thirst, which it brings with it 
into being, for a power, knowledge, happiness, which it 
never gains, and which always carry it forward to futurity. 
The body soon reaches its limit. But intellect, affection, 
moral energy, in proportion to their growth, tend to 
further enlargement, and every acquisition is an impulse 
to something higher. When I consider this principle or 
capacity of the human soul, I cannot restrain the hope 
which it awakens. The partition-walls which imagina- 
tion has reared between men and higher orders of beings 
vanish. Ino longer see aught to prevent our becoming 
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whatever was good and great in Jesus on earth. In truth 
I feel my utter inability to conceive what a mind is to 
attain which is to advance for ever. Add but that 
element, eternity, to man’s progress, and the results of his 
é€xistence surpass, not only human, but angelic thought. 
Give me this, and the future glory of the human mind 
becomes to me as incomprehensible as God himself. To 
encourage these thoughts and hopes, our Creator has set 
before us delightful exemplifications, even now, of this 
principle of growth both in outward nature and in the 
human mind. We meet them in nature. Suppose you 
were to carry a man, wholly unacquainted with vegetation, 
to the most majestic tree in our forests, and whilst he 
was admiring its extent and proportions, suppose you 
should take from the earth at its root a little downy sub- 
stance, which a breath might blow away, and say to him, 
That tree was once such aseed as this; it was wrapped 
up here; it once lived only within these delicate fibres, 
this narrow compass. With what incredulous wonder 
would heregard you. And if by an effort of imagination, 
somewhat oriental, we should suppose this little seed to 
be suddenly endued witn thought, and to be told that it 
was one day to become this fishty tree, and to cast out 
branches, which would spread an equal shade, and wave 
with equal grace, and withstand the winter winds; with 
what amazement may we suppose it to anticipate its future 
lot. Such growth we witness in nature. A nobler hope 
we Christians are to cherish; and still more striking ex- 
‘amples of the growth of mind are set before us in human 
history. We wonder, indeed, when we are told that 
one day we shall be as the angels of God. I appre- - 
hend that as great a wonder has been realized already on 
the earth. I apprehend that the distance between the 
mind of Newton and of a Hottentot may have been as 
great as between Newton andan angel. There is another 
view still more striking. This Newton, who lifted his 
calm, sublime eyes to the heavens, and read among the 
planets and the stars, the great law of the material universe, 
was, forty or fifty years before, an infant, without one 
clear perception, and unable to distinguish his nurse's 

rm from the pillow on which he slept. Howard, too, 


who, under the strength of an all-sacrificing benevolence, 
& 
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explored the depths of human suffering, was, forty or 
fifty years before, an infant wholly absorbed in himself, 
grasping at all he saw, and almost breaking his little heart 
with fits of passion, when the idlest toy was withheld. 
Has not man already traversed as wide a space as sepa- 
rates-him from angels? And why must he stop? There 
is no extravagance in the boldest anticipation. We may 
truly become one with Christ, a partaker of that celestial 
mind. He is truly our brother, one of our family. Let 
us make him our constant model. 

I know not that the doctrine, now laid down, is liable 
but to one abuse. It may unduly excite susceptible 
minds, and impel to a vehemence of hope and exertion, 
unfavourable in the end to the very progress which is 
proposed. To such I would say, Hasten to conform your- 
selves to Christ, but hasten according to the laws cf your 

_nature. As the body cannot, by the concentration of its 
whole strength into one bound, scale the height of a 
mountain, neither can the mind free every obstacle and 
achieve perfection by an agony of the will. Great effort 
is indeed necessary ; but such as can be sustained, such 
as fits us for greater, such as will accumulate, not ex-. 
haust, our spiritual force. ‘The soul may be overstrained 
as truly as the body, and it often is so, in seasons of extra- 
ordinary religious excitement; and the consequence is, an 
injury to the constitution of the intellect and the heart, 
which a life may not be able to repair. I rest the hopes 
for human nature, which Ihave now expressed, on its 
principle of growth; and growth, as you well know, isa 
gradual process, not a convulsive start, accomplishing the 
work of years in a moment. All great attainments are 
gradual. As easily might a science be mastered by one 
struggle of thought, as sin be conquered by a spasm of 
remorse. Continuous, patient effort, guided by wise 
deliberation, is the true means of spiritual progress. In 
religion, as in common life, mere force or vehemence will 

~ prove a fallacious substitute for the sobriety of wisdom,” 
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“ The Atoning Satrifice, a Display of Love—not o 
Wrath. By Noan Worcester. Second Rdition. 
Cambridge: published by Hilliard & Brown, Booksellers 
to the University.” 


Wuatrver may be thought of the doctrinal views ad- 
vocated in this little treatise, there can be but one feeling 
as to the truly Christian and amiable spirit in which it is 
written. It isa perfect example of that meckness and 
Sweetness of temper, in which all religious controversy 
should be carried on amongst the followers of Jesus ;—but 
alas! how different from the spirit in which controversy 
has been and is too generally conducted. We strongly 
recommend Mr. Worcester’s book to the attention of our 
truth-loving readers, however, on account of the clear and 
correct views which we think he inculcates on the interest- 
ing subject of the Atonement. It is a subject which, we. 
fear, Unitarian writers in this country have not always 
treated with sufficient caution. It is here thoroughly in- 
vestigated, in all its Scriptural bearings and relations, 
with extreme simplicity of style and argument, but with a 

“perfect freedom of judgment. The author is not always 
successful in seizing upon the true point of his adversary’s 
reasonings or objections :—there appears to us#to be a 
decided instance of this failure, in the xxvii Chapter, ‘ On 
the supposed Evils of Pardon without substituted Suffer- 
ing.”’ Butin general he is remarkably happy in his de- 
tection and confutation of orthodox sophistry. The fol- 
lowing passage clearly establishes a very important dis- 
tinction, which is almost universally overlooked :— 


“To regard all the sufferings of the present life as of the nature 
of punishment, is, in my opinion, an error of injurious tendency. 
‘The sufferings of men are from various causes, and doubtless for, 
various purposes; and while some suffer ¢ for evil-doing, others 
‘ suffer for well-doing.’ Job's friends mistook his character, by 
regarding his sufferings as of the nature of punishment. Similar 
mistakes may have been made by others. To regard the sufferings 
of the apostles and early Christians as punishments, seems to me 
altogether improper, and inconsistent with what is said in the 
Scriptures respecting them. Equally improper it 1s, so to regard 
the sufferings which benevolent men bring on themselves by 
attempts to reclaim and save the vicious from dangers or calami- 
ties, into which their vices have brought them. 
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« J was led to these reflections, by observing what appeared to 
me a great inaccuracy in the reasoning of Bishop Butler on the 
‘mediation of Jesus Christ. He very justly compares the mediation 
and sufferings of the Messiah, with events which often occur in 
the course of natural providence. The following are some of his 
judicious remarks :— d es. 

«© © When, in the daily course of natural providence, it is ap- 
pointed that innocent people should suffer for the faults of the 
guilty ; this is liable to the very same objection as the instance we 
are now considering. The infinitely greater importance of that 
appointment of Christianity, which is objected against, does not 
hinder but it may be, as it plainly is, an appointment of the very 
same kind with what the world affords us daily examples of,’ 

‘© « Men, by their follies, ran themselves into extreme distress. 
—into difficulties which would be absolutely fatal to them, were 
it not for the interposition and assistance of others. God com- 
mands, by the law of nature, that we afford them this assistance, 
in many cases, where we cannot do it without very great pains, 
and labor, and sufferings to ourselves. And we see in what 
variety of ways one person’s sufferings contribute to the relief of 
another, and how, or by what particular means, this comes to 
pass, or follows from the constitution and laws of nature, which 
come under our notice ; and being familiarized to it, men are not 
shocked withit.” pp. 416, 417. Hilson’s Second Edition. 

«* These remarks perfectly accord with what I believe to be true, 
as to the sense in which Christ suffered for us. The cases are 
numerous in which good men expose themselves to sufferings, in 
thefr attempts to benefit, or save the guilty, or vicious, In this 
sense, one often suffers for another ; and the virtuous frequently 
thus suffer for the guilty. Sometimes, too, sufferings result from 
the prejW@ive, the malignity, and the violence, of the very persons 
whose happiness the sufferers are seeking. These appear to me as 
examples of what Peter meant, by suffering ‘ as a Christian,’ and 
suffering ¢ for well-doing ;* and also what the Messiah meant, by 
suffering ‘ for righteousness sake, —for ‘ his sake,’ and ‘ for the 
gospel’s sake. 

** What I regard as the inaccuracy of Bishop Butler, does not 
appear in the passages I have quoted, but in what he says in con- 
nexion with them, in which he represents the sufferings that men 
endure, in their exertions to befriend the guilty, as ‘ vicarious 
punishments.’ The next sentence to the one last quoted, is the 
following :—‘ So that the reason of their insisting upon objections 
of the foregoing kind against the satisfaction of Christ, is, either 
that they do not consider God's settled and uniform appointments, 
as his appointments at all, or else they forget that vicurious pun- 
ishment is a providential appointment of every day’s experience. 

“‘In reference to the same kind pf suffering, the Bishop had 
before said, ‘ vicarious punishments may be fit and absolutely 
necessary.’ 

«There is a sense in which such sufferings may be properly called 
* vicarious sufferings,’ as one suffers them for or on account of 
another, and with a hope to save the other from suffering, But I 
am not acquainted with any sense, in which such sufferings can 
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with any propriety be called ¢ vicarious punishments.’ It is re- 
markable, that so profound and accurate a thinker, should have 
applied the word punishment, to sufferings ¢ for well-doing.’ But 
he had, probably, been long in the habit of speaking of the suffer- 
ings of Christ, as of the nature of punishment for our sins. It was 
his object in writing, to illustrate an analogy between the phe- 
nomena of natural providence, and the phenomena of the 
Christian dispensation. He clearly perceived an analogy between 
the sufferings which good men have often brought on themselves 
by their exertions to save the guilty, and the sufferings of the 
Saviour of the world; and to perfect his analogy, he applied to 
both, the terms * vicarious punishment.’ He was, I think, correct 
in supposing, that if the terms are applicable in either case, they 
must be in both. Had he excluded the idea of punishment from 
the sufferings of Christ, he would have had no temptation to apply 
it to other sufferings for well-doing. Had he omitted it in both 
eases, his analogy on this point would have been perfect and 
striking. But after representing the sufferings of Christ as a 
punishment endured by the innoceut, as a substitute for the 
guilty, he might in vain have sought for any analogy to this in 
the ‘course of natural providence, had be not resorted to the 
unwarranted expedient of applying the term punishment to suffer- 
ings for well-doing, 
** It is true, that the barbarous usages of war might have fur- 
nished many examples, in which military vengeance has been in- 
flicted on those who had no concern in originating the quarrel 
between the parties,—and on such ground, the party inflicting the 
evil has professed to have done enongh to vindicate his onor, and 
consented to pardon the guilty, or make peace with him. But 
such facts would have been too shocking to the mind of Bishop 
Butler, and to other Christians, to be exhibited as analogous to 
the conduct of God inthe sufferings of his Son. Yet, shocking 
as the idea must be to every reflecting Christian, it may be 
seriously doubted, whether there be any thing else, in the course 
of natural providence, more analogous to the hypothesis, that God 
inflicted on his innocent Son ‘the punishment due to us all,’ that 
he might, consistently with his honor, pardon the penitent. 

‘Jt would not be difficult to show, that later writers than 
Bishop Butler lave also failed of making a proper distinction 
between punishment and sufferings for well doing. But instead of 
this, I shall briefly exhibit further evidence of the importance of 
making this distinction. 3 

«* In the Sermon on the Mount, our Lord said to his disciples, — 
‘Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake ; for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil 
against you, falsely for my sake. Rejoice and be exceeding glad, 
for great is your reward in heaven ; for so persecuted they the 
prophets which were before you,’ Matt. v. 10—12. : 

** Would Christ have thus encouraged men to expose themseives 
to displays of God's avenging justice? Would he have pronounced 
men ‘blessed,’ who suffer the effects of God's displeasure? or 
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would he have called on them to ‘ rejoice’ in suffering punishmeut 
from the hand of their Maker? No reflecting Christian can, I 
think, answer these questions in the affirmative; or, having duly 
considered the subject, deem it proper to denominate such suffer- 
ings ¢ vicarious punishments.’ , 

“‘Tt then becomes aserious question:—Did not the Lord Jesus 
© suffer for well-doing ?’ Was he not ‘persecuted for righteous 
ness’sake?’ In his last interview with his disciples, before the 
crucifixion, he said to them,—‘ If they have persecuted me, they 
will persecute you.’ ‘Jn the world ye shall have tribulation ; 
but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.’ ‘Then, in the 
Revelation, he is represented as saying, ‘To him that overcometh 
will I grant to sit with me in my throne, even as [ also overcame, 
and am set down with my Father in his throne.’ Rev. ili. 21. 

“‘After Jesus had given his disciples such powerful encourage- 
ments, in his Sermon on the Mount, to suffer for righteousness’ 
sake,’ he gave them an example of such sufferings, in that ‘ for 
the joy that was set before him, he endured the cross, despising 
the shame.’ On this ground, Peter encouraged Christians patient- 
ly to suffer for well-doing, and said,—‘ For hereunto ye are called, 
because Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example, that ye 
should follow his steps.’ 2 Pet.ii,21. If, then, it is improper to 
regard the sufferings of the Apostles and other Christians for 
righteousness’ sake as vicarious punishments, why not equally 
improper so to denominate the sufferings of Christ ? 

‘* With little variation, I may here repeat the words of Bishop 
Butler :—‘ The infinitely greater importance of that appointment, 
by which the Captain of our Salvation suffered, ‘does not hinder, 
but it may be, as it plainly is, an appointment of the very same 
kind as that,’ by which others have ‘suffered for well-doing,’ or 
‘for rightcousness’ sake.’ The Bishop appears to have been fully 
aware, that these different ‘appointments,’ are of ‘the same 
nature.’ In this, I cordially acquiesce ; but TI cannot agree with 
him, that such sufferings are * vicarious punishments,’ or punish- 
ments of any kind, in any proper setise of the word. 

‘‘ The hypothesis that Christ did not suffer punishment fur us, 
but suffered for righteousness’ sake, is, in my opinion, so far from 
diminishing the value of these sufferings, or their efficacy on 
human salvation, that it enhances their value, sets them in the 
strongest light, and puts it in our power to understand how they 
may have their'saving influence,’’ 
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Christ's Holy Gospel. A Lecture delivered in the 
Unitarian Chapel, Trim Street, Bath, January 18; 
1835. By Jerom Murcu, Minister of the Congre- 
gation. London: R. Hunter, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Bath : Collings. Bristol: Browne and Reid. 


Mr. Murcn has judiciously taken advantage of the 
popular cry raised against Unitarians by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s decree in Lady Hewley’s case, to vindicate our 
claims to the character of believers and teachers of 
“Christ's Holy Gospel.” The subject was seasonably 
chosen, and has been well treated. After shewing that the 
peculiar tenets of the Trinitarian creed are not contained 
in the discourses of Jesus and his Apostles, even where 
they might be most naturally expected to occur if true, the 
author thus ably states the usual subjects of Unitarian 
preaching :— 


“‘ We preach on subjects to which our Lord drew the attention 
of his hearers. Our chief desire is to use similar arguments, 
illustrations, and appeals to human nature, to those which he 
ewployed; and yet we are told we do not preach the Gospel. My 
brethren, I must ask, Is it not preaching the Gospel to represent 
the Supreme Being as a merciful and impartial Parent; to dwell 
upon his*glorious perfections and exalted purposes; to avail our- 
selves of every opportunity of exciting towards Hlm feelings of 
gratitude, confidence, and love? Is it not preaching the Gospel 
to lace the character of the Most High in such a light as not 
only truth and reason warrant, but as appears best calculated to 
produce an entire love of the heart, the soul, the mind, and the | 
strength? Do we not proclaim glad tidings when we represent 
Christ and the Father as one ;—one in the sense in which he en- 
joined his disciples to be ;—one, in their designs, their operations, 
their bonndless love for mankind ;—one, in caring perpetually for 
the immortal soul, no matter how low its possessor may be sunk 
in the scale of humanity ;—one, in blessing the world by turning 
every man from his iniquities? Do we not proclaim glad tidings 
when we assure our hearers that the which our Saviour uttered 
were not his own, but those of the Father who sent him ;—that 
they were invested with all the dignity and authority of Heaven ;— ~ 
that the animating exhortations, the truths which we value as our 
dearest treasures, the promises which support us in sorrow’s 
darkest hour, nay, that every thing which Jesus said, is to be re- 
garded as if it had been said by God? Have we no claim to the 
title of Christian,—of which, alas! so many would rob us,—when 
we speak to our people and our families of such scenes as that 
which occurred at the gate of the city of Nain ;—when we rejoice 
that he who went about doing good, there comforted a widowed 
mother by raising her only son to life ; when we dwell with rap- 
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turous emotions on the emblem which that restoration presented of 
the universal reunion of parents and children, friends and kindred, 
in the abodes of perfection? Must we be told that we ought to 
Close our colleges, and give up our chapels, and abandon to stran- 
gers the sacred spots in which our fathers rest, because we are not 
preachers of Christ’s Holy Gospel in a narrow and exclusive sense ; 
—because we encourage our fellow-Christians to do the will of God 
rather than rely on the merits of. another for salvation 3—because 
we prefer bending our knees before the Holy Father whom Christ 
himself adored, rather than worship the ‘holy, blessed, and glo- 
rious Trinity,’ whom the Scriptures do not recognise ?” 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


' Srnce our last publication, the new Ministry have. 
brought forward several measures, by which, we presume, 
they intend to redeem their bold pledges of reform. How 
far the country will regard these measures in the same 
light, remains in part to be seen. The Premier has cer- 
tainly astonished both friends and enemies, by the course 
which he has adopted respecting Dissenters’ marriages ; 
and there may be those who, considering the well-known 
political character of Sir Robert Peel, may have their 
strong doubts whether a similar measure twelve months 
since would ‘not have had his most strenuous opposition. 
The same thing may be said, indeed, of some other proposi- 
tions of the Government; but we shall leave these ques- 
tions of political honour and consistency to be settled by 
politicians, only remarking in owr vocation, that fighting 
with mortal weapons will never determine them one way 
or the other, 

The bill now proposed will make marriage, so far as 
regards professed Dissenters alone, (i. e. all who, for this 
purpose, declare themselves not to be members of the 
Church of England,) entirely a civil contract ; leaving 
the parties at liberty, of course, to ratify it by any religi- 
ous ceremony they may think proper; but no such eere- 
mony will be at all necessary to the perfect validity of the 
contract in law, for the enjoymentof all the social and civil 
rights at present belonging to the marriage union. A decla- 
ration of their intention to be married, is first to be made 
by the parties beforea single magistrate ; setting forth, as 
in the case of a licence, that they are of age, and that they 
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know of no lawful impediment. Fourteen days at the 
least, and three months at the most, having elapsed from 
the timeof this declaration, the parties may go before the 
magistrate again, and be then lawfully married, by solemn- 
ly engaging to take each other for husband and wife. 
The business of registration is still left with the parish 
’ clergyman, to whom the certificate of the marriage is to 
be transmitted by the magistrate. Many very serious dif- 
ficulties and objections occuy, to our minds, in respect to 
the practical operation of this measure; but as the detailed 
provisions of the bill are not yet before us, we feel that we 
are somewhat in the dark, and shall therefore reserve our 
objections till we are better informed on the subject. There 
can be no doubt, we think, that, in point of principle, this 
measure would have perfectly satisfied Dissenters a short 
time ago :—it does not appear by any means certain that 
it will satisfy them now. We expect to see it warmly con- 
-demned, on the ground of its making an invidious distine- 
tion between Dissenters and Churchmen. This should 
not be hastily set down as mere caprice on the part of Dis- 
senters :—we cannot always judge correctly of the nature 
and effects of such measures at first view; our opinions 
and feelings concerning them ripen gradually, as we pro- 
ceed to bring them into direct practical application. We 
certainly think that there is-some reasonable cause for 
dissatisfaction with a law that would render the marriages 
of one half of the population necessarily unlike the mar- 
riages of the other half. Considering the fresh sources of 
disreputableness and discouragement, which such a law 
would be likely to open against Dissent, we are almost 
tempted (notwithstanding Sir Robert Feel’s earnest pro- 
fessions of kindness and candour,) to exclaim, ‘‘ An enemy 
hath done this!” It is possible, however, that the mea- 
sure may be very materially improved ;—there is no want 
of a friendly disposition towards Dissenters in the majority 
of the House of Commons. ‘ 

The Irish Church has not yet received that decisive blow 
which we trust will speedily fall upon it. The trouble 
some subject of Tithes is once again under the considera- 
tion of Parliament, in reference both to England and 
Ireland; but without the slightest chance, that we can 
perceive, of its being permanently and wisely settled. 
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Ministers cling to the principle of appropriating the whole 
of the ecclesiastical revenues of Ireland to the uses of the 
almost sinecure Protestant Church. In this they will 
surely be defeated. The million of money, too, which 
was recently dent to the Irish clergy, is now proposed to be 
given to them. The people of England will not easily 
pardon their representatives, if they should agree to this 
proposal. There is no need to sue the poor and distressed 
portion of the clergy, for that which they have not the 
means of repaying. The rich endowments of the Irish 
Church will surely enable her to discharge her own lawful 
debts. It is one thing to give twenty millions to secure 
the emancipation of our miserable slaves: it is another 
thing quite, to give even one million for the support of a 
corrupt and odious hierachy. The manner in which the 
Government are attempting to deal with English Tithes, 
likewise, will never succeed. There seems to be but one 
straight forward course to pursue in this case. Determine: 
what isin itself, upon the whole, right and best; and then 
make the adoption of such a plan compulsory throughout 
the land. . 


OBITUARY. 


Fesruary 24th, at Exeter, in the 36th year of his age, 
Taomas STONEMAN. He was a firm believer in Unitarian Christ- 
ianity, and adorned’ his faith by a life of uniform integrity and 
virtue. The principles which guided him in health, supported 
and comforted him in sickness ; affording another proof that our 
religious opinions are not unproductive, as has been alleged, of 
of such aid and consolation as are required in the hour of death, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


The favours of G. B. R. are in our hands. The difficulties of a 
** Unitarian Convert’ muy be easily removed by consulting Dr. 
Carpenter's Unitarianism the Doctrine of the Gospel,” third 
Haition, Appendix, 


THE 
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ESSENTIAL DOCTRINES OF THE GOSPEL. 


_Ir is common, with some of the most zealous prafessors 
of religion in the present day, to deny that Unitarians are 
Christians. In this respect we stand alone, or nearly 
alone, in the Christian world. The alleged justification 
for treating us in this way is, that we reject the essentials 
of Christianity. Many sects and many individuals in 
every sect, it is said, may be in error ;—indeed, every man 
must necessarily think all who differ from him to be in 
such a state ;—but error is not inconsistent with the truth 
and sincerity of a Christian profession. We, however, in 
rejecting the doctrine of the Trinity, in denying the natural 
Godhead of our Saviour, and one or two other popular 
tenets, are thought to reject the very essentials of the 
gospel, the doctrines which give it all its peculiarity and 
all its value. ‘Therefore, whatever we may be pleased to 
eall ourselves, whatever we may be deluded enough to 
think ourselves, we cannot for a moment be accounted 
Christians, by any who have the least real acquaintance 
with the essential truths of this divine religion. We are 
no more to be regarded as Christians, than would the 
disciples of Confucius in China, or the followers of Maho- 
met in Turkey, if they shonld think proper to set up their 
pretensions to this designation. Such is the language 
held towards us, and concerning us, by many who are 
verily persuaded that they themselves are the chosen of 
Christ’s flock. This state of public feeling, though it can 
be of no serious moment to any one who is honestly con- 
vinced of the truth of his own sentiments, is yet sometimes 
rather unpleasant to bear. It renders us naturally desi- 
rous of bringing the minds of men to entertain what we 
consider to be more just and reasonable views on this 
subject. It gives us a strong interest, a peculiar though 
not an exclusive interest, in showing what are the essen- 
tials of Christianity, not according to the decrees of human 
councils and synods, not according to the narrow defini- 
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tions of sects and parties, but according to the authority 
of Christ and the Scriptures. 

~ We begin, then, with a consideration on this subject 
which is professedly admitted, as a fundamental principle 
of sound faith, by all Protestants. It is, that the essen- 
tials of Christianity are all contained in the Scriptures. 
The inspired teachers and writers delivered all that is 
truly, egsentially, a part of the religion they were appointed 
to promulgate. In their writings, which have descended 
to our times, and constitute the volume of the New Testa- 
ment, we possess, not indeed a complete record of all that 
they taught, but a complete example of the style and 
of the leading principles of their teaching,—a faithful 
record of all which they, on occasions the most numerous 
and various, represented as the great essential principles 
of the gospel. No uninspired men in subsequent times, 
near or remote, have had any authority to make additions 
to the apostolic doctrine, in matters of faith or practice; 
so as to give these additions any thing of a divine cha- 
racter. This is the fundamental tenet of Protestantism: 
Catholics of the Church of Rome are commonly under- 
stood to maintain a different principle ;—though, perhaps, 
when they are allowed to explain their own meaning, their 
avowed principle is not different ; but only that the spirit 
in which they act upon it, or rather, as it seems to us in 
which they depart from it, is very different. We, how- 
ever, are agreed in the admission of the sufficiency and 
the sole authority of the Holy Scriptures. The Bible 
is our only fountain of faith, from whence we would draw 
pure draughts of truth, to invigorate and cheer our souls; 
but we cannot consent to mingle these with the polluted 
‘waters of human tradition. The Christian religion is 
nothing, because it is any thing, which the. fancy or folly 
of men may make it, unless all its essentials are contained 
_ inthe teaching of its original, inspired authors. 
_ The universal admission of this principle amongst Pro- 
testants, might seem to remove all grounds of dissention 
concerning the necessary truths of Christianity. But 
experience proves that it has not had this happy effect. 
The chief reason, we think, is, that men go to the perusal 
and study of the Scriptures, with such very different 
notions of the character of these valuable writings, that it 
is unavoidable they should bring away from them very 
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different impressions of the number and nature of the 
essentials which they teach. It is the inevitable conse- 
_ quence of these different general views of the right cha- 
racter and use of the Scriptures, that different readers 
will draw the most various conclusions from the same 
book, in regard to what it teaches as essential to be 
believed. We are convinced, therefore, that there is no 
hope of our being brought to a much nearer agreement 
in our actual views of essential Christian doctrine, until 
we have first more impartially inquired into and deter- 
mined the real nature of the Scriptures, until we are better 
agreed as to the right methods of studying, interpreting, 
and applying these venerable writings. It must surely 
be admitted, that all the essential truths of Christianity are 
taught in the Scriptures with the utmost clearness, direct- 
ness, and frequency. If this be not so, of what value are 
‘the Scriptures to the generality of mankind? If there are 
essential truths enjoined by this religion, as necessary to 
the full enjoyment of Christian blessings, as necessary to 
the everlasting salvatioa of the soul, which truths can only 
be discerned and judged of by learned, laborious research 
into its written records,—of what great value, we say, are 
the Scriptures to the generality of mankind? They cannot 
undertake this research. They must wholly rely, in 
this case, on the fallible judgment, and on the personal 
honesty and purity, of those of their fellow disciples who 
are supposed to be capable of this research. And as this 
latter class of persons seldom or never agree in opinion, 
the generality of men are, in either case, whether they de- 
pend on their own unqualified judgments, or put their 
trust in the supposed competent judgment of their spiritual 
guides,—‘‘ carried about,’’ as the Apostle admirably ex- 
presses it, ‘with every wind of doctrine,’—perpetually 
tossed and driven to and fro upon an everlasting sea of 
uncertainty and anxiety,—alternately sinking into doubt 
and rising to presumptuous confidence,—vexed in their 
own souls, and bitterly hostile to one another for their 
supposed fatal errors of faith. This, we know, has been 
the troubled condition of mankind in almost all Christian 
countries, especially since the breaking up of the old ere- 
dulity by the Protestant Reformation. And all this, from 
the groundless, the absurd opinion, that there are any 
essential truths of Christianity, but those plain, obvious, 
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practical truths, which all may see, and all have seen, who 
have ever once seriously perused the Scriptures; those 
truths which are common toall the sects and parties which 
have eyer existed in the Christian world. 

The Church of Rome is the only Church which acts 
consistently upon this absurd notion; for whilst she con- 
tends for the necessity of a belief in many mysterious 
doctrines, to be deduced from the exact. knowledge of the 
Scriptures and of Christian antiquity, she does not leave 
simple men to the impossible task of procuring this know- 
ledge for themselves; nor does she leave them dependent 
on the judgment of uninspired mortals, however learned ; 
but she professes to give them the infallible guidance of the 
earthly head of the Church, and the general Councils of the 
Church. This is, at least, consistent, however groundless 
we may think such pretensions to be. But our boasted 
Protestant principle of the sufficiency of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, is nothing better than a mockery and a delusion, 
unless it means that the Scriptures alone are sufficient to 
teach all essential truths to all men, who either read them 
attentively themselves, or even attentively hear them read 
by others, (as for instance in places of public worship,)— 
sufficient, we say, to teach all essential truths to all men, 
80 plainly that they cannot mistake and cannot doubt. If 
our Protestant principle does not mean this, it means little 
or nothing of much value; for the generality of mankind 
are still left dependent for the esseutial correctness of 
their religious belief upon their own ignorant fancies, or 
other men’s fallible and varying representations, of- the 
exact meaning of particular texts and passages of Scripture, 
But we are well convinced that the principle of the suffi- 
ciency of the Holy Scriptures is true in a much more im- 
portant sense than this. We are verily persuaded, that no 
Serious-minded man, of any sect or denomination what- 
ever, who has either read or heard read the New Testa- 
ment, has ever doubted of any one essential truth of 
Christianity. We know that this will sound like a strange 
assertion, in the ears of those who have been accustomed 
to regard as essential to Christianity all the peculiar doc- 
trines and practices associated with the profession of it in 
their respective churches or sects. But it is our serious 
and deliberate conviction:—and we are satisfied that. 
nothing will entirely put an®end to all bigotry and all 
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sectarian animosity in the Christian world, but the universal 
reception of these views of the simplicity, and the practical 
character, of all the essential truths of our holy religion, 
and of the irresistible plainness with which all these truths 
are stated again and again in the Scriptures. So long as 
the generality of men embrace the notion that it is essential 
to salvation, essential to the integrity of a Christian profes- 
sion, to believe in certain docrines, which they think are 
taught in the Scriptures, but which other men, as honest 
and as qualified to judge as they are, declare that they 
cannot find in the Scriptures,—so long, it is probable, 
there will be bigotry and sectarian quarrels in the world. 
It is scarcely in human nature that it should be otherwise. 
But let Christians once become sensible that in this 
respect they have taken up a wrong assumption,—and 
though in all other respects their differences of sentiment 
should continue, they may still live together in perfect 
harmony. Let them once be persuaded, that all the 
essential doctrines of their common religion, are plain, 
certain, unanimously acknowledged by all sincere be- 
lievers, and they may continue to judge differently of the 
sense of Scripture upon other points, without losing their 
mutual respect for each other’s Christian profession and 
character, without losing their hopes of each other’s final’ 
salvation. And then there would be in the Christian world 
essential uniformity in the midst of subordjnate variety ;— 
which is probably what God designs to produce, as it cer= 
tainly is what he hasestablished in other parts of his works. 

. Why, then, do we consider the simple principles of 
Unitarianism, instead of the mysterious, speculative doc- 
trines of the popular theology, to be the essentials of the ’ 
Gospel? Our reply to this question has been in a great 
measure already recorded. Because these truths are most. 
clearly, most directly, most indisputably taught in the’ 
Scriptures,—in such a manner that no serious reader or’ 
hearer of the Scriptures can possibly be ignorant of them, ° 
or fora moment doubt of their being truly parts of the 
gospel. This condition, we earnestly maintain, must belong * 
to all the essentials of adivine religion, given for the instruc- 
tion of all mankind in the knowledge of salvatign. The 
contrary supposition involves the most absurd and fearful 
consequences. It implies that, after all’ which has been 
effected by divine revelation, the everlasting happiness of 
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men, their actual enjoyment of the spiritual blessings of 
the gospel, is left dependent on the exercise of their own 
or other men’s fallible judgment in the interpretation 
of obscure and controverted passages of Scripture. There 
is no escape from this difficulty, except in the Popish 
doctrine of an infallible earthly guide, or the doctrine of 
an immediate, personal guidance from the Holy Spirit. 
It seems to us, that all: men who reject both these doc- 
trines, the one as superstitious, the other as fanatical, are 
bound to adopt the views which we have now advocated 
concerning the essentials of Christianity, if they at all 
consult the reasonableness and the honour of divine reve- 
lation. For otherwise it follows that the Christian religion 
has failed to answer,—because in truth it is altogether 
unfitted to answer,—the purpose which we must suppose 
God to have inits revelation. That there is the great dif- 
ference which we allege,in point of plainness and certainty,’ 
between the doctrines which we contend are the essentials 
of Christianity, and those which are commonly so repre-. 
sented, is proved by the circumstance that the latter have 
always been subjects of disputation in the Christian church, 
and the former never. 

But another ground on which we consider these plain 
Aruths to be the essentials of Christianity, is their obvious 
moral importance and moral influence. They are no. 
sooner admitted into our minds as truths, than we imme- 
diately feel them to be of the utmost moral value. This is 
not the case with what are called the essentials of the 
gospel in popular creeds. They are made to appear of 
great importance by the place which they occupy in the 
systems to which they belong; but the untutored mind 
and heart of man does not feel them to be of any moral, - 
practical importance. For instance, what is there in the 
doctrine of the Trinity, (supposing it to be ever so true,) 
what is there in the doctrine that the divine nature consists | 
of three divine persons in one God, to affect the heart or 
the conduct of man asa moral being? The soul does 
not, of its own moral sense, recognize any power in this 
dogma to purify, or to console, or to strengthen, or to. 
elevate it. The character of those traths which we main- 
tain are the essentials of Christianity, is very different. 
They go directly to the heart, and exert a power over the 
conduct of life, in all who sincerely embrace them. . We 
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feel that they deeply concern us. They inspire us with 
serious thoughts and solemn emvtions and glorious hopes. 
Surely, therefore, these are the essentials of a divine reli- 
gion, which was given tossave sinners. 

We'think, however, that there is another, and a still 
more decisive ground, on which we may consider these 
plain truths as the essentials of Christianity. It is, that 
they are repeatedly declared to be so by Christ and the 
Apostles, *and in the Scriptures. What can be more ex- 
plicit than the words of the Apostle Paul, “ If thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe 
in thine heart that God hath raised him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved.””. When Christ speaks of the way in 
which alone men can show themselves his true followers, 
and enter into his kingdom, what does he say ?—Except 
ye believe in my personal equality with the Father? No: 
but, ‘‘ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish — 
«« Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into 
the kingdom of heaven;”—‘‘ By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one towards’ 
another ;”—in other words, Jesus appealed to those great 
moral truths and obligations which we have before con- 
sidered. The same course was adopted afterwards by 
his Apostles. The only doctrines which they represented 
as essential to conversion, to Christian discipleship, to the 
forgiveness of sins, to an entrance into the kingdom of 
heaven, were those plain truths which we now all profess- 
edly embrace. 

This, then, is the nature of our answer to those who 
would deny us the Christian name, because, as they say, 
we reject the essentials of the gospel. We reply that, in” 
acting thus, they virtually assume their own infallibility Be 
for they assume the indisputable correctness of those very 
peculiarities of faith, on which we differ from them in 
opinion. We are sorry that they should think it neces- 
sary to resort to such language and conduct,—becavse ° 
it is sure to occasion uncharitable and unfriendly feelings. 
But we thank God that their vain denunciations cannot 
deprive us of the happy conviction that we are Christians, 
——nor of our hope and joy in believing. We thank God 
also, that we. have no such narrow and bigotted feelings’ 
towards them. We regret exceedingly that they should 
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infer from the Scriptures certain doctrines which we think 
are not taught there, and which we think are very erroneous 
and hurtful. . We regret still more that they should set up 
these their inferential deductions from Scripture as the 
essentials of the gospel. But we do not on this actount 
deny them the Christian name, or wish to withhold from 
them the right hand of Christian fellowship. We allow 
them to be Christians, and many of them the very best of 
Christians. Which temper of mind in this respect, theirs 
or ours, is most in accordance with the true spirit of the 
gospel, we presume not to determine. We only know 
that the true spirit of the gospel is a spirit of the utmost: 
charity, candour, and humility. 


ON OATHS. 

Tue writer being induced to believe from several circum- 
stances that there are many persons who conscientiously 
object to an Oath, wishes to suggest to them the impor- 
tance of making known their views by Petitions to the Le- 
gislature for relief. An Act was passed in the last Session 
which exempted the sect called Separatists, and there is evi- 
dently a disposition in Parliament, to attend to the scruples: 
of the conscientious. The petitioners should, he thinks, 
apply for an Act, declaring that all persons who express a 
conscientious objection to an oath be allowed (in every 
case where an oath is now required by law) to makea 
solemn affirmation or declaration, in the following form, 
which is the same as that permitted to the Quakers by 
8 George Ist, cap 6:—‘*I, A. B. do solemnly, sincerely, 
and truly declare and affirm.” 

All persons making a false affirmation to be subject to 
the same penalties and forfeitures, as are enacted against 
persons convicted of perjury.—In the Act of last Session 
cap. 82, pages 1069, 1070, the Supreme Being is mention- 
ed; in that relieving the Quakers, there is no such appeal; 
this in an important difference in the writer’s view, which 
has induced him to give the form permitted to the Quakers. 
His object in calling attention to the subject is, that the 
conscientious may be relieved, and that the laws of our 
country may be in unison with the doctrine of Christ. 

Ist of 4th month 1835, . 


369. * 
- ON THE DOXOLOGIES OF SCRIPTURE. 


A _Doxotocy is a brief ascription of glory, honour, 
blessing, or praise, to the Object of worship. ~ It seems 
to be natural, and has always been customary, to employ 
such short forms of adoration, at the close of an act of 
Spiritual intercourse with God, and frequently on other 
suitable occasions. The Book of Common Prayer of the 
Church of England contains many doxologies ; so do most 
other collections of prayers for public or private worship, 
In the New Testament, likewise, we meet with a consider- 
ble number and variety of these short expressions of glory 
to God. 

It is evident, that the character of these doxologies is a 
subject of considerable interest to all who love truth, and 
are seeking after the knowledge of a correct aud scriptural 
form of religion. Itis plain that a careful examination of 
them will help us in coming to a decision on several points 
of great moment, respecting the faith and worship of the 
Apostles, and other primitive believers in thegospel. For 
we may surely expect to discover, from this inquiry, who 
was the chief, or the sole Object of their devout affections, 
and what were the views which they practica!ly cherished 
of the divine Being. At all events we may hope to ascer- 
tain beyond a doubt, whether these early and inspired 
disciples of Christ were accustomed frequently in their 
prayers and otherwise, to acknowledge three distinct - 
persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as equally entitled 
tothe supreme homage of their minds ;—or whether their 
adorations appear to have been confined to one person, the 
Father Almighty, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
That the views which men have embraced on such an 
important and practical question, will show themselves in 
their prayers, especially in their doxologies, is too mani- 
fest, both from the reason of the case, and from the evi- 
dence of facts, to be seriously disputed, | Unitarians, 
for example, avowed and consistent Unitarians, never 
employ those tri-personal doxologies which are so familiar 
to the believers in a Trinity ; nor, on the other hand, are 
Trinitarians satisfied with those simple ascriptions of praise 
and glory to God, even the Father, to which we scrupu- 
lously confine ourselves. This seems to be, natural and. 
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reasonable on both sides, being consistent with the faith 
of the respective parties. But is not this a matter of too 
much consequence, too closely connected with purity of 
faith and worship, to be innocently left to depend on 
custom, or on the religious tastes and habits of men? 
Many things, we acknowledge, even in relation to divine 
worship, may justly be considered as in themselves indif- 
ferent.. But here isa question of. a different character. 
Whether supreme blessing and praise, such praise as indi- 
cates proper religious worship, ought to be addressed to 
three divine persons or to one, to the Son and the Holy 
Ghost conjointly with the Father, or to the Father alone, 
—this is clearly a matter of principle, not of mere taste 
and convenience. If the one practice be right the other 
must be wrong. Especially, if the doctrines of Unitarians 
be.correct, must the custom of Trinitarians in this parti- 
cular be utterly unjustifiable ; for on this supposition they 
do distribute to the Son and the Holy Spirit, that glory 
which the only true and living God has declared he wiil 
not share with another. Ona subject of this nature, 
therefore, we are all entitled to express our own judgment 
strongly, though with perfect charity for unconscious error. 
We are all bound to search the Scriptures of truth dili- 
gently, that we may clearly ascertain which class of 
doxologies has the greatest countenance from the practice 
of the inspired teachers of the Christian religion. 

It seems to me, then, to be an undeniable fact, that not 
one single example of a proper Trinitarian doxology, in 
which the three supposed persons of the Godhead: are 
mentioned by name, as being together. objects of wor- 
ship, can be produced from the Scriptures. Numerous 
examples of this are to be found in the Book of Common 
Prayer. The Minister, who leads the prayers of the whole 
congregation, is there directed to say,—‘* Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost.” This is 
Tepeated constantly, as the suitable conclusion to almost 
every separate act of devotion, and even to the reading of 
the Scriptures, as though they could not be trusted to 
Jeave their own impression on the minds of the hearers, 
but must be assisted by the addition of this essential 
formula, At the close of Sermons, also, and other religi- 
ous addresses, it is very common. to hear or to read such 
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ascriptions as this: ‘‘Now to God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost, be rendered, as is most 
due, all praise and dominion for ever. Amen.” Beyond 
this, however, it is very usual for the zealously orthodox 
to proceed, and to ascribe glory expressly, in acts of 
public worship, to the holy and ever-blessed Trinity, to 
the Triune God, and to other such creations of their own 
erroneous systems of faith. Not a single instance of this 
kind is to be found in the Scriptures. The Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, are not once spoken of as con- 
joint objects of devout praise, in all the writings of the 
Apostles and Evangelists. This assertion is undeniable, 
if it be correctly understood. I am not saying that 
these three are never mentioned in the course of any 
prayer, or any devout wish contained in the Scriptures. 
I am not saying that the grace, or favour, of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the benefits of the Holy Spirit, are never 
prayed for, together with the blessing of the Father. 
This may be, and still the Father be the only person who 
is directly prayed to. This is perfectly consistent with 
Unitarian views and practice. I am not speaking of 
Benedictions; Iam speaking only of Doxologies; and a 
Trinitarian doxology, or any thing that would answer the 
ends of one, there is not to be met with in all the Bible. 
In order to frame these, men have been obliged to invent 
terms and forms of speech wholly unknown to the sacred 
writers, who never speak of God the Son, or God the Holy 
Ghost, and never ascribe divine ‘glory to three persons. 
How this important fact is to be reconciled with the belief, 
that those holy men who wrote the Scriptures were Trini- 
tarian worshippers, I am not able to perceive. Could they 
habitually forget, in these moments of fervent devotion, to 
whom their praises were to be addressed? Could they 
have any prudent reasons for concealing the tri-theistical 
nature’ of their faith, lest they should shock the prejudices 
of their converts? Could they have been entirely uncon- 
scious of those thoughts and emotions which have led Tri- 
nitarians, in all ages, to address equal honours to the several 
persons of the Godhead? No one of these suppositions 
can be reasonably admitted. What, then, can account 
for the extreme simplicity, or rather the defectiveness of 
their language in this respect, if they were acquainted 
with the modern orthodox notions of the divine nature? 
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TheSe questions descrve the most serious consideration 
of Trinitarian Christians. Itis a bold step, to depart so 
essentially as they do from the undoubted models of pri- 
mitive worship, on a point so very important as the unity 
or plurality of the object of adoration. We rejoice, at 
least, that as Unitarian believers we have no discrepancy 
of this kind to reconcile. To us there is but one God, 
the Father, and to us it appears that such doxologies as 
those of the New Testament, which ascribe glory to this 
one God through his Son Jesus Christ, are not only suffi- 
cient for the purposes of true Christian devotion, but pre- 
sent an example of the only kind of doxology which we 
are at liberty to use, as faithful disciples of Christ. 

The inference to be drawn from the facts which have now 
passed under review, is too plain to require much elucida- 
tion. The sentiments and practices of the Christian 
chifrch must have suffered corruption, in this particular as 
in many others, since the days of the Apostles ;—and 
the earnest study of every upright inquirer should be, how 
we can most surely return to the soundness and simpli-+ 
city of early times. There can surely be no more likely 
way to accomplish this desirable object, than to make the 
devotional language of the Scriptures our guide. This is 
the surest way to bring about areformation; and no one 
can object to it, who is not conscious of holding some 
opinions which have not the sanction of the sacred writings, 
Let all sects and churches ascribe supreme praise and glory 
to the Father alone, though accompanied with an acknow- 
ledgement of the mediation of Christ. Let no more be 
taught concerning the mysteries of the Godhead, than is” 
to be learned from the doxologies uttered by the venerable” 
Apostles, Paul, Peter, and John, This is the only way to 
treat the inspired writers, and the authority of revelation, 
with proper reverence. But is there an individual, capable | 
of reflection, who does not perceive that if this were done, 
Trinitarian faith and worship would speedily sink into obli- 
vion? They would soon be forgotten, because the words 
of holy writ would never serve to set them before the mind. 
For this very reason, it is to be feared, such a reformation 
in our established forms of worship will hardly be made in 
the present day. It would be subjecting the interests of 
reputed orthodoxy to too great a hazard, 
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Yes! there had been a tempest, but its ire 
Was spent ; I heard the worn-out wind expire 

In murmurings gentle as a zephyr’s breath ; 
"Twas evening, and there shone the silvery fire 

Of one lone star in Heaven, while all beneath 
Was cradled in serenity: methought 

The scene was like the good man’s wane of life— 
His day of being may be darkly fraught 

With all the fell concomitants of strife, 
But in its mellow close, its tranquil even, 
The light of memory, and the smile of Heaven, 

Shine on the cheerless path his feet have trod, 
And to the mind disclose a whole life given 

To tribulation, holiness, and God. 


= 


-ON THE OPENING VERSES OF THE EPISTLE 
‘ TO THE HEBREWS. 
Tuer object. of the Epistle to the Hebrews, by whom- 
soever written, I take to have been this: to confirm the 
Hebrew converts in the profession of their faith, by point- 
ing out the essential superiority of the new covenant to 
the old, of the Christian to the Mosaic economy. This 
_ is generally understood and admitted; but if Iam not 
‘greatly mistaken, we do not always so correctly appre- 
hend the mind of the writer, in regard to the point on 
which the comparison drawn between the two systems 
chiefly turns. It is common to suppose, that it lay in 
something like this: that Christianity was spiritual, and 
Judaism ceremonial: or that the former was substantial, 
the latter only typical or figurative. And many would 
place it principally between the infinite efficacy of the 
great sacrifice of himself once for all, made by Christ, 
and the comparative worthlessness and impotence of the 
sacrifices of the law, ‘the blood of bulls and of goats.” 
Now, I go not to deny that the writer does find topics of 
2H 
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comparison advantageous to Christianity in each of these 
particulars, as he does likewise in many others, of which 
he avails himself in passing, in order to evince the excel- 
lence of the Gospel. Yet am I persuaded, that the in- 
telligent student of this most elaborate and most elegant 
of all the books of the New Testament, will, on due en- 
quiry, find that there is in it a dominant idea, a leading 
argument, distinct from all these, of far greater weight 
and concernment, and to which they are all in a manner 
made subservient. 

In that argument, if I take it right, this eloquent advo- 
cate of Christianity has seized at once on the essential 
glory of the Gospel. Had the comparison which he insti- 
tuted between the old and new covenants, terminated in 
any advantages that belong merely to the present life, the 
balance could not, after all, have been a matter of mighty 
moment. But I apprehend that the contrast which he 
draws lies specifically here : that while the law dealt only 
with things seen and temporal, the Gospel deals with 
things unseen and eternal: that while all the provisions 
and prospects of the one lie on earth, and are bounded by 
this life; the main scene, the great agencies, and glorious 
consummations of the other lie in heaven, and extend into 
eternity. In this contrast consists, as it appears to me, 
the argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

And now let us glance briefly at the proofs of this. I 
cannot notice them all, but the most striking will be found 
in the description of Christ, as the high-priest of our 
profession, and of his priesthood, of his sacrifice, of the 
temple where he serves, and of the worship and worship- 
pers therein, as compared with those of the Mosaic in- 
stitution. 

Having first recognized and justified the fact of Christ’s 
having been, like other high-priests, ‘ taken Srom among: 
men,” and being, therefore, by nature, able to sympathize 
with the ignorant and erring children of humanity, the 
writer proceeds to show the superiority of Christ to the 
former priests, by observing that, though a human, he is 
moreover, an immortal being. For according to the con- 
ception of this writer, it isin his risen and immortal nature 
that he sustains this character. Having learned obe- 
dience by the things which he had suffered, and being 
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made perfect, he was then called of God to be a high-priest, 
after the order of Melchisedec.” (Ch. 5.) The compa- 
rison of Christ with the remarkable personage just named, 
turns entirely on the point for which I am contending. 
The writer speaks of Melchisedec as ‘without father, 
without mother, without genealogy, having neither begin- 
ning of days, nor end of life, and that being thus made 
like to the Son of God, he abideth a priest continually.” 
Now all this, as far as Melchisedec is concerned, implies 
merely that the scripture has recorded no account of 
his birth, lineage, or death, nor of the origin nor termi- 
nation of that priesthood which he sustained. But on 
these negatives the writer seizes as affording ground for 
explaining the predicted resemblance of the priesthood of 
the Messiah to that of this ancient worthy. It indicated, 
he argues, that the priest Messiah would not bea mortal 
man, but the Son of God by the resurrection, immortal in 
his person, unchangeable in his office. ‘‘ They truly were 
many priests, because they were not suffered to continue 

by reason of death. But this man, because he continueth 
ever, hath an unchangeable priesthood. | Whence also he 
is able to save unto the end (eis to panteles) them that 
come to God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for them. For the law constituteth men high- 
priests, who have infirmity, but the word of the oath, (that 
is this prediction) constituteth the Son, who is perfected 
for evermore.” (Ch. 7.) In another place he says that 
Christ by an eternal spirit, that is, ax immortal nature, 
offered himself without spot to God. 

Our high-priest, then, is the risen and immortal Jesus: 
and his service and ministry, likewise, were not on earth, 
but they arein heaven. That is the true temple, in which 
he commenced his high ministration when he entered it 
once for all with the sacrifice of himself, passing through 
the veil which hid the heavenly world, that is, his flesh.” - 
«‘ Of the things which we have spoken this is the sum : 
We have such an high-priest, who has sat down on the 
right hand of the throne of the majesty in the heavens: a 
minister of the sanctuary, and of the true tabernacle which 
the Lord hath pitched and not man.” (Ch.8.) And 
again ‘‘ For Christ is not entered into the holy places 
made with hands, which are but figures of the true, but 
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into heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God 
for us. Nor yet that he should offer himself often, 
(as the high-priest entereth into the holy place every year, 
with the blood of others,) for then ought he often to have 
suffered since the*foundation of the world, but now once, 
in the end of the ages, hath he appeared to put away sin 
by his sacrifice. (Ch.9.) 3 

Such, then, is the priest, the temple, the sacrifice ; im- 
mortal, heavenly, and perfected for ever. But where are 
the worshippers, and what is their lot? Are they but 
dying men, and is their lot to abide without, in the cold 
porch and drear vestibule, this earthly state? No. As 
the priest and the temple are in heaven, the worshippers 
must be there likewise. Awhile, indeed, they remain 
without, seeking admittance; but their privilege is to 
enter into the holiest by the the blood of Jesus, by the 
new and living way which he has consecrated for them, 
the resurrection of the dead. ‘‘ Ye are not come unto 
the mount that might be touched,—but ye are come unto 
mount Zion, and to the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem; and to myriads of angels, to the assembly and 
church of the first-born registered in the heavens, and to 
God the judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect, and to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant.— 
Wherefore, receiving a kingilom which cannot be moved, 
let us have grace whereby we may serve God acceptably, 
with reverence and holy fear.” (Ch. 12.) 

Thus briefly and imperfectly, have I endeavoured to 
convey an idea cf the prevailing argument and spirit of 
this Epistle, according to my conception of it. And 
having done this, I turn to the elucidation of the some- 
what difficult verses which occur at its commencement. 

_The Epistle opens with an announcement of the official 
dignity of the Messiah, but in a point of view which well 
agrees with the purport of the foregoing remarks. ‘* God 
who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in times 
past to our fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by his Son.” This term Son involves in 
it, in apostolic usage, a reference to the resurrection. So 
Paul says, that “he was declared, or constituted, the Son 
of God with power by the resurrection from the dead.” 
(Romi, 4.) And again, (Acts xiii, 33) explains in allu- 
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sion to this event the words of the Psalmist, “ thou art my 
Son, this day have I begotten thee.” He proceeds to Say, 
“whom he hath made heir of all things,” in which he pur- 
sues the same idea. The risen Jesus, the founder of the 
heavenly Canaan, became heir of all the promises of the 
Jewish and patriarchal dispensations, in their highest, that 
is, their spiritual sense. This subject is further unfolded 
afterwards: but in the words ‘*by whom also he hath 
made the ages,” (tous aiownas) he announces the burden 
of his argument at once. What he here means by “ the 
ayes,” he afterwards well explains, as it appears to me, 
where in ch. 2, he says, ‘‘ For not unto the angels hath 
he subjected the world to come, (tehn oikhoumenehn tehn 
mellousan) whereof we are speaking.” God hath in 
Christ made, founded, or instituted, for mankind, a future 
and eternal state. By calling this state ‘‘the ages,” the 
writer indicates that it is everlasting or immortal, in con- 
trast with the Mosaic economy which was temporary. The 
fine description of Christ’s majesty which follows, belongs 
also to the risen Jesus. ‘* Who beinga reflection. of his 
glory, and an engraving, or image of h’s nature, and di- 
recting all things by his mighty word, having by himself 
made a purification of our sins, sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high.” Here, then, at the right 
hand of the Celestial Majesty, the writer places Jesus: 
here, if I mistake not, he especially contemplates him as 
existing and discharging his high functions, throughout 
this Epistle. 

The writer now turns, somewhat abruptly, toa compa- 
rison of the risen and exalted Messiah with the angels, 
with the intent of showing that the Scripture had not 
intimated, with reference to these last, any similar high 
commission and dignity. But why this comparison, and 
what is its pertinence in this place? I think the answer is 
this. The Jews of the apostolic age all expected the 
Messiah to be a man, simply and properly; an illustrious 
descendant of David, who should rule as a glorious tem- . 
poral sovereign over their nation. Some idea they had, 
indeed, that he should not be removed by death, as- 
common kings: but though this was a mystery to them, 
it had not led them to regard him otherwise than asa 
properly human being. : ih sas was common among these 
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same Jews, to consider that the old dispensation, had, in 
a very especial manner, been delivered and administered 
by angels. There is good evidence of this fact in the New 
Testament; there is abundance in the Talmudists, and 
Philo, to which I shall here content myself with this 
eeneral reference. On this angelic ministration in behalf 
of their law and nation, the Jews dwelt proudly, and 
speculated largely; and we may rationally conjecture, 
that it had given occasion to some unfavourable reflec- 
_ tions on the Gospel, as if it were a meaner system in which, 
under God, aman, aman only, had been made the great 
anthorand agent. The humble life and ignominious death 
of Jesus, would of course make the case still stronger to 
those who believed him to be the Messiah. Such being 
the state of things, it was very proper and seasonable, for 
a writer whose object was to impress the mind of the 
Hebrew Christians with a higher sense of the dignity and 
value of the Gospel than they commonly entertained, to 
demonstrate by scriptural testimonies, first the greater 
dignity of the Messiah’s office than that of any office 
which the Scripture had assigned to the angels, and 
secondly the propriety and necessity of the Messiah’s 
having gone through those humiliations and sufferings 
which had been seen in Jesus. 

It is carefully to be observed, that the comparison here 
instituted between Christ and the angels, hinges essentially 
on the pre-supposed humanity of the former. Had the 
writer and readers of this Epistle regarded him as God, or 
as by nature a super-angelic being, the whole would have 
been superfluous and unmeaning; nor do I believe that 
there is in all the New Testament, a passage more conclu- 
sive in favour of the doctrine of Christ's proper humanity 
than this, which is so often alleged in proof of his Deity. - 

The writer says, that Christ was made superior to the 
angels not by nature, but by inheritance. In this last 
term there is a great significance. It was as aman, 
as the promised seed of Abraham, and Son of David, 
that the Messiah inherited all the promises, benedictions, 

-and other great things that appertained to Israel and his 
kings. Hence it is, that in the quotations following, the 
writer freely avails himself of all that had been said or 
promised to his ancestors, as belonging of right to the 
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Messiah. He considered that whatever great things had 
been said in respect to antecedent Jewish worthies, must 
beapplicable to the Messiah, the great hope of the nation, 
in a still higher sense ; and was tuerefore fairly applicable 
in an argument whose drift was to show the superior 
dignity of the Messiah, in regard to his office and func- 
tion, to angelic spirits. These remarks will, I hope, 
appear to justify the following paraphrase :— 

“To which of the angels is God represented in Scripture 
as having said, ‘Thou art my Son, this day have I be- 
gotten thee,’ as he does prophetically to the Messiah in the 
Psalms: or as having said, ‘1 will be to him a father, and 
he shall be to mea son,’ as he does to Solomon, and 
therefore a fortiori to Solomon’s greater descendant ? 
(2 Sam. vii, 14.) And again in that passage, in which, in 
the Song of Moses, the Scripture introduces the first-born, 
that is, the people of Israel, into Canaan, it calls on all 
the angels of God to worship him, z.e. God, and thus by 
implication to do honor to God’s favored servant, Israel. 
(The words here quoted are not found in the Hebrew 
Scripture but only in this passage of the Septuagint.) 
And as regards the angels, it merely says, that God 
‘makes his angels or messengers winds, and his ministers 
a flame of fire,’ which is nothing very great. But as 
regards the Son, the exalted and immortal Messiah, the 
scripture says, ‘ Thy throne O God is for ever and ever: 
a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of thy kingdom,’ 
(meaning probably Solomon, of whom primarily this 45th 
Psalm is evidently written.) ‘Thou’ (turning to Solomon) 
‘hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity: therefore 
God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness 
above thy fellows.’ And further, with regard to the 
Messiah the Scripture says, or, represents him as saying; 
‘Thou O Lord (that is O. Jehovah, as it is in Hebrew) in 
the beginning hast laid the foundations of the earth, and 
the heavens are the work of thine hands,’ and God replies 
to the Messiah, ‘ They shall perish, but thou remainest, 
and they all shall wax old as doth a garment, and as a 
yesture shalt thou change them, and they shall be changed, 
but thou art the same and thy years shall not fail:’ thatis, 
thou shalt be immortal and shalt establish an everlasting 
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kingdom, on the dissolution of the present fabric of nature 
—a new heavens and a new earth.” 

If my reader should object to calling Christ ‘the 
sceptre of God’s kingdom,” I will only remind him that 
the apostolic father, Clement of Rome, apparently in 
allusion to this passage, calls him ‘the sceptre of the 
divine Majesty.” If he has further objections to the 
sense here given to this and the succeeding quotation, I 
will beg him to consider what other rational interpreta- 
tion they will bear. It is to be remembered, that the 
writer is here arguing with the Hebrew Christians from | 
their scriptures, and of course he must have designed to 
appeal to the admitted and current sense of those Scrip- 
tures. - It is unquestionable that the Jews expected their 
Messiah to be a man: and this very passage proves that — 
the Hebrew Christians whom it addresses, had no higher 
opinion of him. We are, therefore, obliged to suppose, 
that the writer here appeals to some current application of 
these texts to the Messiah which accorded with a belief in 
his natural humanity, though it also went to exalt his 
official dignity. The writer tothe Hebrews always quotes 
to the letter the Greek Scriptures, called the Septuagint. 
This, then, was the Bible that he used, and it is in this 
that we must look for the context that is to explain his 
quotations. It appears to me that in respect to the fore- 
going quotation from the 102nd Psalm, the antecedent 
context in the Greek does throw some light on the subject. 
A great and sorrowful personage, in whose mouth most of 
the Psalm is put, is introduced, saying, ‘‘ He weakened 
my strength in the way, he shortened my days. I said, O 
my God, declare to me the shortness of my days; take 
me not away in the midst of my days: thy years are 
throughout all generations. Of old hast thou laid the 
foundations” &c. Since, then, it is certain that the Jews 
applied this passage in some way to the Messiah, is it not 
probable that they did so by supposing that the latter 
part of it was an answer from God to the petition which 
seems to be here put in the mouth of the Messiah, viz. 
tell me the number of my days? If, however, this inter- 
pretatation should not appear satisfactory, that of Lardner 
and others may be thought more so, who take the whole 
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passage as addressed to God, and as applicable to the 
Messiah only indirectly, as indicating the glory of that 
kingdom of which, under God, he was to be the author 
and head. 

That the being here preferred to the angels isthe man 
Jesus, and as man, becomes, if possible, more abundantly 
evident in the succeeding verses. ‘‘ Not unto the angels 
hath he subjected the wor!d to come whereof we are 
speaking; but one in a certain place testified, saying, 
what is man that thou art mindful of him,” &c. In what 
follows, the writer ingeniously argues the exaltation of 
Jesus above the angels from this passage of the Psalmist. 
But the Psalmist is describing expressly the dignity of 
man. How then could his words bear the slightest refer- 
ence to the question, if the super-angelic greatness of 
Jesus contended for, appertained to him in any other than 
a human nature? I therefore conclude with observing, 
that this opening passage of the Epistle to the Hebrews, as 
indeed the whole book, appears to me a powerful argu- 
ment for the proper humanity of Christ, though often 
alleged against it: and also that as it implies not only the 
writer’s own belief of this doctrine, but that of those whom 
he addressed, it affords a striking confirmation of the 
otherwise well attested Unitarianism of the ancient Jewish 
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SAUL AND THE PYTHONESS. 


Tur interview of Saul, the first king of Israel, with the 
witch or pythoness of Endor, has exercised the ingenuity 
of learned men, and given rise to many speculations. 
Selecting it as the subject of the present paper, we shall 
attempt to remove the difficulties in which it is involved, 
and offer some remarks on the superstitious notions con- 
nected with it. 

It is generally admitted that the prophet Samuel, whose 
death occurred two years prior to the incident, actually 
appeared to Saul during his interview with the female ne- 
cromancer. They who hold this opinion consider that 
the woman herself was deceived; that she, when prepa- 
ring to work her incantations, was astonished by the ap- 
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pearance of the aged prophet whom Saul had required her 

to conjure up. From this extraordinary appearance she 

concluded that the disguised person, whose request she 

had been preparing to fulfil, was no other than the king of 
Israel, and immediately exclaimed—‘‘ Why hast thou 

deceived me for thou art Saul?” Convinced like the © 
king, that the real Samuel stood before her, she perceived 

the finger of God, as the Egyptian magicians did on 

another occasion, and her terror was as great as that of 
the monarch himself. 

Before we enter on a particular examination of the 
passage it may be remarked that there is one strong ob- 
jection to this explanation of it, which is found in the 
severity of the mosaic laws, against the practice of divi- 
nation and necromancy. In Exodus xxii, 18, we find 
this positive injunction, ‘‘ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live ;” and in Lev. xx, 6, this awful threatening, ‘ The soul 
that turneth after such as have familiar spirits, and after 
wizards, I will even set my face against that soul, and 
cut him off from among his people.” Having instituted 
such laws, so positive and severe, it does not appear pro- 
bable that the Supreme Governor would himself violate 
them, merely for the purpose of warning Saul that the 
Philistines would triumph in the battle of the following 
day. That God can do every thing he wills to be done, 
no one will deny; still it may be questioned if, in this 
instance he departed from the laws which himself esta- 
blished, since the departure would tend to nullify these 
laws, and consisted not with the ideas the Israelites were 
required to entertain of the Divine government. Such’ 
conduct consists more with human infirmity than with the 
perfection of Deity. But without pursuing this train of 
argument, which the fact of Samuel’s appearance, were it 
established, would at once negative, Jet us examine the 
passage itself, and we shall produce strong evidence for 
regarding the whole as an imposture, 

At the earnest entreaty of the Israelites, Saul had been 
anointed king over them, but his exaltation to the throne 
was followed by those acts of disobedience which proved 
him unworthy of reigning, and were the cause of the mis- 
fortunes that embittered the latter years of his life. Com- 
manded to destroy the Amalekites he obeyed the command 
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but in part; and for this rebellion the prophet Samuel 
warned him that he was rejected from being king. The 
propliet then departing from him in anger, Saul seized 
upon his mantle, and it was rent in his band, whence 
Samuel took occasion to assure him that the kingdom of 
Israel was rent from him. Not long afterwards David 
was anointed by the command of God himself. Near the 
close of Saul’s reign, and sometime after the death of the 
prophet, the Philistines assembled a powerful army against 
him, ‘and when he saw the host of the Philistines he was 
afraid, and his heart greatly trembled.” He enquired of 
of the Lord, but no answer was vouchsafed to him, and 
now, although he had very properly enforced the laws of 
Moses against diviners, he is so weak and inconsistent as 
to enquire after one himself, with the purpose of obtaining 
by her means an interview with the deceased Samuel. 
He disguises himself, and attended by two servants, seeks 
her in her secret abode, where, in the midst of objects 
calculated to impress the mind with fear, she pretended 
to work her spells. She reminds him of the danger to 
which she is exposed by complying with his request, and 
he assures her with an oath that no punishment shall be 
inflicted upon her. Saul, we have observed, was disguised ; 
but it is stated in an early part of the book of Samuel, that 
he was considerably taller than other men; and even if the 
pythoness were ignorant of his person, although this is at 
least improbable, his commanding height, his attendants, 
his oath, would lead her to suspect that the king himself 
stood before her. But when it was required of her to bring 
up Samuel, her suspicions would be confirmed. Then she 
prepared to act her part. ‘*And when the woman saw 
Samuel she cried with a loud voice; and the woman 
spake to Saul saying, Why hast thou deceived me, for 
thou art Saul? And the king said unto her, Be not afraid 
for what sawest thou? And the woman said unto him, 
1 saw gods, (or rather I saw a dignitary,) ascending out of 
the earth. And he said unto her, What form is he of? 
And she said, an old man cometh up, and he is covered 
with a mantle. And Saul perceived that it was Samuel 
and he stcoped with his face to the ground, and bowed 
himself.” On reading this account is it not evident that 
Saul did not see the prophet? The woman professing to 
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behold him, rising from the earth, addresses the king by 
his name, as if the appearance of Samuel assured her that 
none but the king could require an interview with him; 
but Saul sees him not. He asks a description of the ap- 
pearance she beholds; she replies by describing such a 
person as the prophet was in his old age, and covered, 
that is enveloped, with a mantle, the mantle of office as a 
magistrate and priest of Israel—the mantle which Saul had 
rashly torn. Even she did not pretend to discern the 
countenance of the unearthly visitant; but her descrip- 
tion was sufficient to convince the king. He perceived, 
from her description, that it was Samuel, and bowed him- 
self to the ground. 

It is not necessary to recite the whole conversation that 
followed. It referred to the transfer of the kingdom to 
David; and it embodied the prediction that the Philistines 

- would be triumphant on the morrow, and Saul and his 
sons fall into their hands—which prediction was in a great 
measure fulfilled. 

On the supposition that the pythoness played upon the- 
credulity of the infatuated monarch, it will be asked by 
what means she was able to anticipate the predicted events. 
To which it may be answered that persons of this descrip- 
tion, (for she was evidently an impostor, whatever might 
be the real nature of the scene now under discussion,) were 
careful to become acquainted with events of magnitude at 
least, both of a public and private nature. It is not at all 
incredible that she was well acquainted with the person of 
Saul, and the more striking events of his life, or rather, it 
is next to impossible that she should be ignorant of them. 
She knew of the disobedience of the king, the tearing of 
Samuel’s robe, the threatened rejection, the anointing of 
David, and the animosity which Saul manifested towards 
him; for these were events which could scarcely be con- 
cealed. It was.easy for her to allude to some of them by 
herself or her accomplice in the speeches of the pretended 

spin. 

For the rest, Endor was but at a moderate distance from 
the place were the hostile armies were encamped; the 
king was dreadfully dispirited by the appearance of the 
enemy, and the failure of divine assistance—more likely to 
communicate his despair to others than to rouse them to 
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- battle; and it required but little ingenuity in these cir- 
cumstances, especially when Saul had declared that the 
Philistines had made war against him, and God was de- 
perted‘from him, to frame a prediction which should reeeive 
something like an accomplishment. Indeed, to deliver 
sucha prediction was to lead to its fulfilment, for the king 
‘would appear on the field of battle despairing of success, 
and with his army fall an easy prey to the eneniy. 
Examples might be readily produced, in which events 
equally disastrous were brought about or hastened by 


the soothsayers and other impostors. When superstition 


exerted her almost universal empire over the minds of men, 
the most trivial accident might be turned to account by 
these who were firmly believed to possess the power of 
reading the destinies of mankind, might dispirit one army, 
- inspire with enthusiastic courage another, and give victory 
where, but for such stratagems, defeat would be inevit- 
able. Still the prediction of the pythoness was not strictly 
fulfilled. The army of Saul was routed and three of his 
- sons fell in the fight; but he died by his own hand, and 
two other sons survived him, one of whom, Isbosheth, 
succeeded to a part of the government. 
To be continued. 


eee penne) “Pe, SL Seem eee oe Se BE a ee 
PRACTICAL EXCELLENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


[We shall need no excuse for inserting the following 
instructive passage on this subject from the new edition of 
“¢ Combe’s Constitution of Man.” Jt scarcely comes 
within our province to give a review of that book, but we 
can cordially recommend it to the attention of our readers, 
as one of the most useful works which has fallen into our 
hands for a long time. ] 


«« An admirable portion of Christianity is that in which 


the supremacy of the moral sentiments is explained and 


enforced as a practical doctrine. ‘‘ Love thy neighbour 

as thyself;” all mankind are thy neighbours ; blessed are 

the meck and the merciful ; love those that hate you and 

despitefully use you; seek that which is pure and holy, 

and of good report;—these are precepts of Scripture. 
ai 


s 
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Now, I have endeavoured to shew, that the human facul- 
ties, and external natnre, are so constituted as to admit 
of this becoming a practical doctrine on earth, an idea 
which it has rarely entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive as a possibility without miraculous interference. 
If the philosophy now explained shall carry home to the 
conviction of rational men, that the order of nature, by 
the development of its inherent resources, fairly admits 
of the practical exemplification of these precepts, a new 
direction must necessarily be given to the pursuits of the 
religious instructors of mankind. Christianity, after its 
establishment by Constantine, was left to exert its own 
influence over the Roman Empire, unaided by printing 
and natural science. It is recorded in history, that it did 
not suffice to arrest the decline of morals and the down- 
fall of the State, but was itself corrupted and perverted. 
In the dark ages which followed the subversion of that 
Empire, it was again left, unaided by human learning, to 
do its best for the regeneration of mankind ; and it became 
a vast system of superstition. It was only after the in- 
vention of printing, and the revival of letters, that the 
barbarous superstructures which had been laid on the 
simple foundations of the Gospel, were cleared away. But 
the period from the revival of letters to the present day, 
has been the age of scholastic learning, as contradistin- 
guished from that of philosophy and science. Christianity 
stands before us, therefore, at present, as interpreted by 
men who knew extremely little. of the science, either of 
external nature or of the human mind. They have con- 
ceived it to be a system of spiritual influences, of internal 
operations on the soul, and of. repentant preparation for 
another world, rather than an exposition of pure and 
lofty principles inherent in human nature itself, and 
capable of being largely developed and rendered practical 
in this world. 

It is a common accusation against philosophy, that the 
study of it renders men infidels: and this alleged fact is 
brought forward as a proof that human nature is corrupt, 
blind, and perverse, turning what ought to be its proper 
food into mortal poison, But if this were really a well 
founded charge, the conclusion which I would draw from 
it would be, that there must be essential errors in the popu- 
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lar interpretations of revelation, when the effect of a know- 
ledge of nature on the mind is to lead to disbelief of its 
truth. Science is of modern growth, and, down to the 
present hour, the mass of Christians in every country have 
embraced their faith without the possibility of comparing 
it with the revelation of the Divine Will contained in the 
constitution of external nature, which, philosophically 
speaking, was unknown to them. The facts unfolded by 
science were unknown to the divines who first denied the 
capability of men to attain, by the development of their 
natural powers, to a higher moral condition than any they 
have hitherto exhibited; and, hence, their decision against 
the capabilities of human nature has been pronounced 
causa non cognita, and must be open for reconsideration. 
If Christianity was freed from many errors by the revival 
and spread of mere scholastic learning in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, much more may we 
expect that the interpretations of it will be farther purified, 
corrected and elucidated, by the flood of light which the 
sciences of human and physical nature, now in the course 
of cultivation, will one day shed upon it. 

“‘ According to my view, the study of the human con- 
stitution, and of external nature, and of their relations, 
will become an object of paramount importance, with re- 
ference to a just appreciation of the true meaning of Scrip- 
ture. Civilized man sees infinitely more of true and prac- 
tical wisdom in Scripture than the savage of the wilderness, 
even supposing that the latter could read and understand 
the words of the sacred volume; and, in like manner, 
man, when thoroughly instructed in his own constitution 
and in that of external nature, will discover still profounder 
truth and more admirable precepts in that record, than 
are found in it by ignorant, contentious, blind, and con- 
ceited man, such as he has hitherto existed. 

‘“‘ History is full of instruction concerning the insuffi- 
ciency of mere religious instructions to protect men from 
practical errors, when their understandings are unenlight- 
ened in regard to philosophy and the constitution of 
nature; and the part which the religious teachers of 
Europe acted in regard to witchcraft, affords one striking 
proof of the truth of this remark.” 
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“Church Reform, by a Church Radical, comprising a * 
Review of the Thirty-nine Articles.. By J. Dennis, 
B.C.L., Prebendary of the Collegiate Church of Exeter. 
Castle. London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane ; 
and W. Roberts, Exeter.” 


Tis long-promised work, which has been looked for 
with much curiosity by all, who knew the.author’s pecu- 
liarities, has at length made its appearance. - The greater 
portion of the book relates to matters in which we take not 
the slightest interest,—neither, we are certain, would our 
readers,— being matters of ecclesiastical order, discipline 
and etiquette, with which few but those who are obliged 
to do so ever concern themselves. Indeed, we think it 
fair to apprize those who may have any inclination to 
purchase this volume, that about half of. it consists of 
sundry former tracts by Mr. Dennis, petitions to Parlia- 
ment, challenges to the Pope, and the notable speech on 
choosing two members of Convocation, reviewed by us in 
a former number,—not even reprinted for the present 
publication, but merely the old copies stitched up together 
and bound.undet the same covers. If we did not know 
the fertile genius and numerous productions of this author, 
we should say the book ought to be entitled ‘* Dennis’s 
Works, complete in one yolume’’;—but we are well aware 
that this could not be, though the volume were to be 
thicker than Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening, and 
every sentence printed in diamond, the only suitable type in 
which to record such precious lucubrations. Even in the 
184 pages, (out of near 300,) which in this volume are 
occupied with matter now for the first time printed, the 
subjects treated of are so various, that no single reader is 
likely to be endowed with so vast a capacity as to com- 
prehend the whole of it,—prelacy, precentors, aristocracy, 
and head-ache. The last mentioned subject, (we are 
ashamed to confess it,) was that which we ourselves were 
most delighted to see handled by so great a writer, it being 
a subject in which we almost daily feel an interest. Mr. 
Prebendary Dennis also speaks from experience on this 
subject. ‘* Frem infancy up to the sixteenth of August, 
1811, he was himself a martyr to head-ache; but he can 
now, without suffering, rack his brain with intense thought 
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the larger proportion of the twenty-four hours.” His 
remedy is plain and easy. We trust that neither our dis- 
senting prejudices, nor any sinful cravings of the flesh, may 
prevent us from giving ita fair trial. Itis simply “ to 
observe the fasts of the church!” Experto credas, says 
Mr. Dennis; and we hope soon to be able to repeat the 
same assurance and exhortation to many of our beloved 
brethren in the ministry, and other studious friends, with 
whom we know that this is a common affliction. 

The preface to this volume, at all events, is new ;—and 
we shall give our readers an extract,—if it be only to con- 
vince them that Jonas Dennis, notwithstanding his recent 
discoveries of heresy in the thirty-nine articles, is Jonas 
Dennis still. He warns the modern “‘ advocates for extinc- 
tion of church-rates, for abolishing of tithes, and for rasing 
Protestant churches to the ground,”’ that they must expect 
to become objects of divine vengeance for their sacrilege. 
After alluding to some instances which he regards as 
public examples of such punishment, he proceeds thus :— 


£€ Proofs of divine punishment are to be exemplified in private. 
life. Without odious specification of names, individual recollection 
supplies abundant results of contempt of sacred structures and 
endowments, in a single county. One titled proprietor of a castle 
destroyed its chapel; bis son forfeited respect by an exceptionable 
conjugal alliance, and his grandson evaded the penalty of infamy 
by expatriation. Another destroyed his chapel, and left no son to 
inherit his titles, honours, and property. A third converting an 
ancient episcopal chapel into a kitchen, died before its completion, 
and his son and successor terminated life by his own instrumen- 
tality. A fourth for enlargment of his pleasure-ground by glebe- 
land, and for a nephew’s accumulation of benefices, deprived two 
parishes of double sunday service, and one of its manse and appen- 
dages; he terminated a miserable life by a similar act of suicide. 
A fifth, an ecelesiastic, destroyed his ancient domestic chapel for 
supply of materials for picturesque embellishment of the sloping 
part of his lawn, by an apparent ruin; through his grandson dying 
without issue his name will become extinct. Thereis probably not 
an excepted case producible of the visitation of providence for the 
destruction of sacred structures. But one anecdote must not be 
omitted, a remarkable occurrence within the last half century in 
the county under review. A respectable country gentleman of 
ancient family, on the birth of successive daughters, was continu- 
ally twitted by a maiden aunt that he could never expect a son, 
while he suffered a chapel of ease in bis patronage to remain ruin- 
ated. Through incessant perseverance, she goaded him to compli- 
ance with her suggestion, arid had the satisfaction of speedily wit- 
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nessing her anticipation, the birth of an heir, with consequent pre- 
servation of the family estates. All but one of the preceding in- 
stances have occurred within seven miles from the author's resi- 
dence.”’ 


Mr. Dennis expresses his apprehension that these state- 
ments ‘‘ will elicit many a sneer.” We know not precisely 
what he may account a sneer; bat we do know that he is 
the most deluded of men, if he imagines that such miser- 
able drivelling is likely to have any effect upon the mea- 
sures of ecclesiastical reform, now in contemplation by the 
country and the legislature. Even if the House of Com- 
mons were entirely constituted of ‘* maiden aunts,” we 
doubt if in the present age the Rev. Prebendary’s mode of 
argument would have much influence with them. 

Mr. Dennis, nevertheless, is a Chureh Reformer, and 
there may be those amongst his clerical brethren who will 
deem him, as he calls himself in his title page, “‘a Church 
Radical.” Besides numerous changes in the government 
and discipline of the church,. (ail, however, tending to 
increase the power and independence of the clergy,) he 
contends that a new translation of the Scriptures is 
urgently demanded, that the articles and the liturgy re- 
quire correction in many particulars, and that the clerg 
ought to preach extempore. The most remarkable of his 
discoveries, considering his well known and violent antipa- 
thy to Unitarianism, relates to the worship of a Trinty of 
persons. He finds that the prayers of the church are in 
tis respect: ‘* contrariant to Scripture.” . The following - 
is one of his propositions :— 

“XL. That although Jesus be “the true God even eternal 
existence,” and ‘* over all, God blessed for ever,’ therefore not 
subordinate but supreme, yet he has expressly declared that his 
adherents shall “¢ ask him nothing ;” and they are ** not to think 
that he will pray the Father for them, fur the Father Joveth them, 
because they have loved him, and have believed that he came forth 
from God ;” separate invocation of him ought to cease until they 
shall see him in the heaven, as Stephen did on his invocation of 
him ;—that although the Holy Spirit be eternal, and put to the 
trial as God by Ananias’ lie to him, and although he be ** ever 
present at our unutterable groanings,” yet that with such 
proof of divinity, and by his mission by the Father and the Son 
with such proof of his personality, still he is no more our inter- 
cessor than the Son, and ought not to be separately invoked ; but 
all invocations in the litany, and other parts of the liturgy, shatk 
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be made to the Deity in his paternal relation alone, as untoa 
faithful Creator, the Father of mercies, and God. of all comfort ; 
and as he is more ready to hear than we to pray, that he shall not 
be insulted as if he were ‘asleep and needs to be awaked” by the 
teasing of the Son or Spirit; but that all petitions shall be pre- 
sented on the Son’s authority and not for his merits, media- 
tion, advocacy, or righteousness’ sake,—he being rather the 
Father's Mediator to us, than our's to him; and as an Advocate 
he is not the Father’s but our Monitor,—therefore that prayers 
and praises should be presented to the Father for his inherent 
mercy’s sake—for his truth, faithfulness or loving-kindness’ sake. 
Precisely of this description is the model for Christian adora- 
tion prescribed by Jesus himself. _It is neither addressed to the 
Son -nor the Spirit, nor offered for the merits or through the 
intercession of either. Even Luther's arrogant improvement of — 
the Lord’s Prayer, by the superadded doxology, ought to be re- 
jected. Why should man affect to be wiser than the Son of God, 
or construct prayer of a contrasted character to what he has com- 
manded for our constant use? Not simply in those words, but 
absolutely in this manner, were his disciples commanded to pray, 
whenever they prayed. And we are his disciples only if we do 
whatsoever he has commanded us. ‘The thiree first invocations in 
the litany contravene the fourth: and the four ought thus to be 
condensed :—** O God our heavenly Father, Creator, Redeemer, 
and Sanctifier, three persons, yet one individual God, have mercy 
upon us, miserable sinners.” The present litany, having avowed 
polytheism, contradicts itself, and then prefers petitions to a 
person, who has declaved that he will have nothing asked of him 
under Gods government, which he came to restore by subversion 
of the Rabbinical government. His church is the kingdum of God, 
God's government.” 


Notwithstanding his adoption of these views, Mr. Dennis 
is for retaining the Athanasian Creed, on which he has the 


foilowing characteristic remarks :— 


“XXX. That in revision of the said articles of religion and 
liturgy, what is ju Uy termed by Bishop Bull magnum fidei Chris- 
tiane propagnaculum, the Athanasian Creed, be maintained, the 
absurdly mistranslated anathema of canons, enacted at a Jater 
period of the church, and not forming a part of the creed itself, 
being altered ; and that to the first article on faith in the Holy 
Trinity be added the clear definition of Bishop Horsley, namely, 
that «© the very idea of a God involves the existence of a Trinity ; 
that the Father's faculties are not exerted on external things 
otherwise than through the Son and Holy Spirit,—-these two 
persons constituting the medium through which alone the divine 
nature acts on created things; that the Three Persons in the 
Godbead are one Being—one by mutual relation, indisso!uble con- 
nection, and gradual subordination of order and office, but not of 
duration and dignity ;’’ and that there be added, that the Father s 


mission of the Son, andof the Spirit, prove distinetion of persons. 
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On the whole we will venture to pronounce, that the 
sober-minded reader never met with more decisive evidence 
than this book affords, of a weak, confused and wild 
judgment, under the impulse of enthusiastic, but, as we 
presume, honest and true feelings. Mr. Dennis has 
plainly acquired a glimpse of several gross corruptions in 
the doctrine and worship of the established church; but 
the cloudiness and eccentricity of his mind totally unqua- 
lify him to advance the cause of religious reform. 


‘* Remarks on the commonly received Doctrine of Atonement 
and Sacrifice. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged, 
By Wirii1am Turner, Jun., A.M. London: R. Hunter, 
72, St. Paul’s Church-Yard; and J. Mardon, 19, St. 
Martin’s Le-Grand; T. Forrest, Manchester. 1835.” 


Turs is another little work of the kind which we are so 
glad to see coming from the hands of Unitarian writers, 
being an attempt to meet the popular notions of atonement 
with full and fair discussion. It isin vain for us to expose 
what we deem the absurdities of the orthodox doctrine, 
unless we can show the professors of that doctrine where 
their error lies, both in their general reasoning on the 
character and government of God, and in their interpreta- 
tions of Scripture. This has been attempted in America, 
by Dr. Worcester, in the excellent little book which we 
noticed in our last number; and the same design is here 
followed up by Mr. Turner, whose learning and talents 
equally qualify him for the undertaking. We could wish, 
however, that he had been rather more systematic and 
comprehensive in his treatment of this important subject. 
There is an incompleteness in his views, as here delivered, 
which the orthodox reader will be sure to feel. The part 
of Mr. Turner’s book which appears to us most to the 
purpose, and most valuable, is the first chapter, in which 
he treats of the prevalent errors and sophistries concerning 
the moral government of God. The following remarks, for 


example, are as just in sentiment, as they are clearly and 
boldly expressed :— 


“* It appears, then, both from reason and revelation, that the 
equity of the Divine government is a subject upon which we are 
permitted, I may even say required, to form our judgment ; and 
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that this judgment is to be formed by the application of rules 
similar to those which we employ in estimating the conduct of 
our fellow creatures. Allowance must of course be made for 
the difference between the creature and the Creator,—between 
weakness and Almighty power,—between ignorance and supreme 
wisdom,—between limited authority and uncontrollable dominion ; 
but still the general principles of judgment must be the same in 
both cases. What is true in the one, cannot be false in the other ; 
the maxims which would be execrated as tyrannical, oppressive and 
cruel in the one, cannot be deserving of all admiration when 
ascribed to the other. 

“* There are even some particulars, in which, whatever difference 
in the application of the eternal principles of equity and justice to 
the Divine administration arises from the infinite perfection of the 
Divine nature, tends not to weaken, but to establish the argument 
for the free, unpurchased mercy of God, independently of what 
is called, in the technical language of systematic theology, a satis- 
faction to his justice. We have seen that one reason why a human 
judge cannot venture to remit the punishment on the ground of 
apparent; penitence and reformation, is the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing the reality of that change of character by which alone such a 
remission can be authorized, But Divine justice can labour under 
no such difficulties; before the heavenly tribunal not only must 
all the outward actions be completely unveiled, but all the thoughts 
and dispositions and affections of the heart,—all the motives which 
led to the commission of each particular action, whether of appa- 
rent holiness or sin,: from which motives alone they derive their 
real character in the estimation of impartial justice, but of which 
human judges must be contented to form very imperfect and vague 
conjectures. The present as well as the past disposition,—what- 
ever changes have taken place or are now in progress in the mind 
of each individual, are also clearly discerned by the all-seeing 
Judge. - By Him, therefore, all those circumstances, the ignorance 
or incomplete knowledge of which unavoidably checks the exercise 
of merey in the administration of haman laws, are thoroughly 
perceived. Such being the case, and the principal difficulty in 
the way of its exercise: being removed, shall that attribute of 
Merey, which is the brightest jewel in an earthly crown, be denied 
to the Swpreme ?—God forbid! No; let God be true, but every 
man a fiar; and let us reject, with the indignation they deserve, 
all such reptesentations of his dealings with his creatures as are 
inconsistent with those attributes, wbich our reason (the gift of 
God) leads us to ascribe to the infinitely wise and just and good 
Being.” 
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_“ The Political Establishment of Christianity inconsistent 
with the Precepts of its Founder. A Discourse, deli- 
vered at Ramsgate, Nov. 9, 1834, and Published at the 
request of the Hearers. By Gtorce Kenrick. London: 
Sold by R. Hunter, C. Fox, and J. Dinnis. 


Mr. Kenrick would be a fortunate man, if he could dis- 
entangle the subject of Church Establishments from all 
the extravagant assumptions, and all the inconsequential 
reasoning, in which it has been involved by writers on 
both sides of the question. We cannot compliment him 
on his having accomplished so difficult a task. He has, 
however, asserted his own views with much precision and 
force ;—as in the following observations :— 


** ¢ If my kingdom were of this world,’ says Jesus, ¢ then would 
my servants fight.’ Unhappily, mankind have adopted the alter- 
native put by our Savionr only to be rejected, and the consequence 
has been, that those who have called themselves his servants have 
done nothing but fight, from a few centuries after that period to 
the present hour. Since the existence of establishments there has 

cen a never-resting contention for power, and place, and pre- 
eminence, an unseemly and bloody warfare about creeds, and 
articles, and ceremonies of buman inventions The right of man 
to decide being once allowed, and the sword of the magistrate 
being put into his hand to enforce his decisions, peace forsook the 
earth, and violence reigned in its stead, External wars have kept 
pace with internal dissensions. Whenever hostilities have been 
declared by the rulers of a country, the hired advocates of its reli- 
gious establishment, which boasts its near alliance with the State, 
have been ever ready to raise and prolong the battle shout, in the 
name of the God of peace, the Prince of peace, and the religion 
of peace! Under the pretence of Supporting the ¢ altar and the 
throne,’ that Christ ‘ might not be delivered’ to his enemies, but 
in reality, though concealed perhaps from themselves, to preserve 
their secular immuuities, to please their secular masters, and thus 
fulfil their secular mission. ¢ Thou Sayest that I am a king,’ says 
Christ, i.e., thou sayest truly ; but immediately adds, ¢ to this 
end was [ born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness to the truth 3 every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice.’ What could more clearly evince that the sole 
Support of his throne was designed to be that eternal truth on 
which it is based, and that without either bribing or compelling 
any, he was satisfied with the VOLUNTARY ADHERENCE of all those 
who were of the truth, whom his Heavenly Father should please 
to call by the voice of truth speaking in their hearts, whose 
docility and readiness to admit the divinely attested truths and 


Precepts of his gospel, rendered them the fit subjects of his 
Spiritual kingdom ??” 
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Tue aspect of public affairs has again undergone a gteat 
change. The ministry so lately called into existence with 
the hope of checking the progress of reform, have been 
compelled to give way before the resistless strength of 
popular and parliamentary opposition. The new adminis- 
tion is composed very much of the same persons, and 
altogether formed on the same principles, as that which a 
few months since was so suddenly broken up, to give an 
opportunity for the experiment which has now so signally 
failed. The accessions make to Lord Melbourne's govern- 
ment, are such as will generally tend to increase the con- 
fidence of the liberal party in the nation :—Lord Morpeth, 
Sir Henry Parnell, and Mr. Ord, are men whom all true 
reformers will be glad to see in power. 

The occasion on which the late ministry received their 
final defeat, and were forced from the helm of state, has 
been the most satisfactory that well could be, to all who 
desire to see the practical fruits of the Reform Bill. The 
have gone out upon a principle; the establishment of 
which in so direct and positive a manner by the elective 
house of parliament, must ultimately lead to the most 
beneficial results. The principle that church property is 
not inalienable, that it is the property of the state, appli- 
cable to any good and useful purposes connected with the 
moral welfare of the people, has now been adopted by a 
deliberate and solemn vote of the great representative 
council of the nation. Events have been rapidly tending 
to this consummation for some time past; but the recent 
mistake of the court and the anti-reforming party, in at- 
tempting so unceremoniously to reseat themselves in power, 
has probably hastened matters to this issue in a way which 
they little anticipated. The new Premier is pledged to 
conduct his government on the principle thus formally 
recognized by the House of Commons. The corrupt and 
anomalous Protestant Church of Ireland, bas now received 
that effectual blow, which has been impending over it, ever 
since the popular voice first became predominant in the 
Legislature. The ecclesiastical property of that ill-used 
and distracted country, must henceforth be employed for 
the benefit of the people, not of a religious party, or an 
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almost sinecure priesthood. Itgives us the most sincere 
pleasure to find from the declarations of Lord John Russell, 
that there is an intention to apply the funds thus available 
in extending the impartial system of education begun 
during the government of Lord Grey, under the Secretary- 
ship of the present Lord Stanley. This may do more for 
the pacification and improvement of Ireland in twenty 
years, than her wealthy Protestant hierarchy has been 
able to accomplish in centuries. 

The dissolution of the ministry, and the usual recess of 
Parliament, have interrupted the progress of the new 
Marriage Bill, and other business in which Dissenters are 
immediately concerned. Lord John Russell’s declara- 
tions on these subjeets, in his recent address to the Elec- 
tors of South Devon, are explicit and manly; and coming 
as they do from so influential a member of the Cabinet, 
we may expect to see them acted up to in corresponding 
measures of legislation. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Our respected correspondent, M. A. W., has our thanks both for 
her communication, and for her advice, which, however, we fear 
at will be impossible for us to follow. 


THE 


GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


- No. XXIV. JUNE, 1835. Vou. II. 


DISPERSED CONDITION OF CHRISTIAN 
TRUTH AND GOODNESS. 


THERE is a passage somewhere in the prose writings of 
. Milton, in which he speaks of Divine Truth, in a figure, as 
having been torn in pieces, amidst the angry contentions 
of the Church, and her various members scattered abroad 
in all directions, to be hereafter gathered up, and the 
beauteous image restored in all its fair and grand propor- 
tions, under the millenial reign of Christ. The wisdom of 
this thought has always appeared to us equal to its poetry. 
The view which it suggests of the present dispersed condi- 
tion of Christian truth and goodness, is probably as correct, 
as the mode of expression is brilliant. 

Nothing can be more absurd, than the presumptuous 
fancy which seems to be universally cherished by each | 
different sect of Christians: namely, that, because they 
have separated from others on some one or more distin- 
guishing points of belief, therefore they must be in posses- 
sion of the pure truth and excellence of the gospel on all 
points. Many considerations there are which shew this 
presumption to be in reason improbable; and many more 
which prove it to be in fact erroneous. The analogy of 
all nature and providence is against it. God has not 
bestowed any of his gifts upon the rational children of his 
power in this spirit of exclusive favouritism. The enjoy- 
ment of a high superiority in certain personal endowments, 

or certain advantages of fortune, does not usually imply 
_the enjoyment of an equal superiority in all others; rather 
the contrary is found to be the general order of providence. 
He who is strong in bodily constitution, eminent for mental 
abilities, or rich in outward, worldly means, is not likely 
to be at the same time crowned with all other mercies from 
heaven. Common observation must have taught us, that 
these are seldom united in the same person. ‘There is a 
2K 
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similar experience in respect to different nations and com- 
munities of men. We do not see, that any one people 
is allowed to enjoy all the true blessings of knowledge, 
good government, and ciyilization, whilst every other 
people is mocked and.deluded with only the empty shadow 
of these advantages. We see, on the contrary, that these 
benefits are variously dispersed amongst the kingdoms of 
the earth; that a nation which is destitute of almost every 
other advantage, may yet be favoured with some one in 
singular perfection; or a country whose felicities are ac- 
 knowledged to be great and manifold, may nevertheless 
be strangely deficient in some one, which most other coun- 
tries possess. The general analogy of nature and provi- 
dence, therefore, as evinced both in the case of individuals 
and of communities, is strongly opposed to the sectarian 
notion, that ‘all or most of ‘the excellent effects of Christ- 
ianity are confined to some one class of professors.. Had 
we the capacity of judging truly and comprehensively on 
this subject, we should doubtless perceive, that God has 
here also dealt with his human creatures in a spirit of 
fatherly impartiality, which our blind prejudices will not at 
‘present suffer us to discern. Our meaning is not simply, 
that all sincere believers enjoy many of the greatest bene- 
fits of the gospel in common ; though this also is a fact 
which we devoutly rejoice to acknowledge. But ‘our 
meaning is, that even those truths, even those good quali- 
ties and influences of the Christian religion, which all 
parties do not equally appreciate, are variously dispersed 
throughout different sects and churches. God has proba- 
bly dispensed his mercies in this instance, after the same 
method as in his more general dispensations: 

These views will be confirmed, if we consider in what 
manner the principal divisions of the Christian church 
have been formed. They have usually arisen from the 
Strong opinions entertained by some eminent individuals, 
respecting certain particular excellences, or certain parti- 
cular corruptions, of the gospel.’ In clearly detecting, 
in powerfully advocating or condemning these particulars, 
the great founders of sects have spent all their energies. 
It was their peculiar cast of mind, the peculiar circum- 
stances into which they were thrown, or perhaps both 
causes combined, that first’ drew their attention to these 
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particulars. The same causes, with the addition of that 
increasing facility and fondness which spring from habit, 
have naturally operated to confine their attention to these 
subjects; instead of allowing them to expatiate freely in 
search of all religious truth and excellence, wherever it 
might be discovered. The power of association has tended 
in the same direction, oftentimes, there cannot be a doubt, 
to a most absurd and injurious extent. They who 
have separated themselves from any religious community 
chiefly on account of some real errors, have been tempted 
to look with suspicion towards all other opinions and 
practices which happened to be associated with those 
errors. It is not necessary to deny, that in this way par- 
ticular corruptions may have been exposed, particular 
truths may have been established, more forcibly than they 
well could have been under any other circumstances. 
But with how little reason can it be supposed, that any 
mortals subjected to such unfavourable mfluences, actu- 
ated by such narrow views and feelings as these, should 
be able to acquire at once an impartial and comprehensive 
knowledge of the whole compass of heavenly wisdom con- 
tained in the gospel of Christ? It is evidently the dictate 
of prudence, that whilst we assign to such men their due 
meed of praise, for their peculiar services in the great 
cause of truth, we should be most careful not to follow 
them blindly, as though they were, or could be, equally 
safe guides upon all questions of Christian faith and duty. 
We ought to judge more soberly than this, both of our 
own personal attainments, and of the qualifications of 
other men, according as God hath dealt to every man the 
measure of faith. We ought to suspect that the human 
mind will manifest the same.infirmities and eccentricities, 
in judging of religion, as on all other subjects. It is con- 
stantly seen, that men’s peculiarities of intellect and taste, 
whilst they quicken their apprehension of some things, 
render them almost entirely insensible to qualities and 
objects of a diflerentkind. Take a man gifted by nature 
with much talent for mathematical and mechanical pur- 
suits, and who has cultivated such studies with much dili- 
gence. Lead him tosurvey some new and noble structure. 
What will be the probable effect on his mind? He will 
detect all the perfections, and all the faults, of that parti- 
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cular class on which he is so competent to judge by nature 
and education; but the other properties of the building, 
good orevil, may wholly escape his notice, and his opinion 
will be pronounced without the slightest regard to them. 
If the general proportions and bearings of the structure are 
fine, he will praise ;—if these are faulty, he will blame 
and censure without mercy. In the mean time there may 
be the most exquisite refinement and delicacy of finishing, 
there may be the most beautiful examples of ornamental 
decoration, in the interior and minuter parts of the build- 
ing, on which the cold keen eye of this judge of true pro- 
portions has never rested for a moment. These he has 
not perceived because he has never looked for them; nor 
‘would he have appreciated them justly if he had seen 
them. There has often been a similar infirmity of mind 
displayed by the founders of new sects and churches. © In 
labouring to subvert old systems of religion, and to set up 
new systems in their place, such men have discerned 
clearly enough certain things which they were specially 
qualified to discern ;—but they have been utterly blind to 
other matters, of equal. or even of greater importance, 
though of a different character. Generally speaking, 
perhaps, they have been right, ia the main, so far as relates 
to their own distinguishing views; and this circumstance 
has given them success. But their error has consisted in 
the exclusive attention which they have paid to these par- 
ticulars, even to the extent of working them out extrava- 
gantly, and despising others of no less consequence. The 
good which they have done has been mingled with much 
evil, because they have not been properly aware that, in 
every division of the universal church, in the sentiments 
and practices of every class of Christian believers, there 
may be dispersed some portion of that good seed, which 
the great Sower of truth and righteousness, the Son of 
man, came to scatter abroad in the world. Once more, 
we must beg to guard our meaning from misapprehension. 
It is not only that some of the good influences of the gospel 
are diffused universally throughout the church. It is, that 
every denomination, or almost every denomination of 
Christians, fosters and exhibits certain excellences of our 
divine religion, in a higher degree than other denomina- 
tions. Besides that which all sincere believers enjoy in 
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common, the particular benefits of the gospel are variously 
dispersed amongst different sects, one here and another 
there, to be* ultimately collected and “reunited, as Milton 
foresaw, under some future glorious dispensation of 
providence. 

These views may receive further support, if we attend 
carefully to the distinctive character of some leading 
sects. Let us, for instance, consider the peculiar charac- 
ter of the people styled Quakers; or we may, perhaps, 
consider these along with the Moravians, as constituting, 
in this respect, one particular division of the general body 
of Christ’s followers. Who can deny, that these people 
have enshrined amongst them, in their distinguishing 
habits of feeling and conduct, some of the meek, peaceable, 
amiable qualities of Christian righteousness, to a degree 
which others can hardly pretend to rival. They are the 
determined, consistent enemies of all war. They neither 
make aggressions, nor betake themselves to resistance, 
where violence and injury may be done to their fellow 
creatures. They cultivate much gentleness and forbear- 
ance in their demeanour towards all men. They are most 
friendly and fraternal in their conduct to one another. 
We commonly give them credit for being first and fore- 
most in all works of humanity, and schemes of benevolence. 
In other words, the spirit of dove, which is one of the 
noblest perfections of the Christian religion, is pre-emi- 
nently cultivated among them. It matters not, in the view 
we are now taking of the subject, what especial deficiencies, 
foibles, or even absurdities, they may be thought to mingle 
with their singularly good qualities. We are not saying, 
at present, whether they are or are not, all things consi- 
dered, wiser and better than their neighbours. We are 
only affirming, that they manifest the class of peaceable 
and kind virtues, in a manner which constitutes one of 
their chief distinctions. In the general dispersion of the 
mutilated parts of the divine image of Christ’s religion, a 
beautiful fragment has been gathered up and preserved 
by this people. ; 

Our own stropg convictions embolden us to claim a 
similar, though we shall not say an equal honour, for the 
scorned and calumniated Unitarians. They, we solemnly 
believe, have had the good fortune to recover some of the 
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most important principles of gospel truth, from the mass 
of human subtleties and corruptions under whjch they had 
been almost entirely buried for ages. The great doctrines 
of the unity and paternity of God have been especially 
committed to their charge. These principles lie at the 
foundation of all rational and satisfying views, both of the 
nature and the ways of God. The universal, unqualified 
acknowledgement, that-God is One, and that God is Love, 
and the full conviction that there is no doctrine, no word 
of Scripture, which, being rightly interpreted, tends to cast 
even the shadow of a shade upon the brightness of these 
glorious truths,—this is what the Christian world needs, 
for the effectual purification of its faith and piety from all 
gross corruptions. If we have any just sense of our privi- 
leges, we shall always feel that, in being favoured by God, 
as we solemnly hold ourselves to be, with a particularly 
clear and right discernment of these great principles, we 
are entrusted, as it were, with the preservation of a most 
invaluable portion of the divine doctrine of revelation. 
But if at the same time we are reasonably humble, we shall 
not flatter ourselves, that our better knowledge of these 
truths implies any personal merit in ourselves; and least 
of all shall we presume to think, that it implies our supe- 
riority in every other Christian grace and perfection. 
Certain other sects doubtless excel us in certain other 
things ; some, probably, inmany things. If we enjoy, as 
we believe, greater purity and correctness of doctrine, 
others may be more fervent in devotion, more zealous 
in works of charity, or more united and fraternal in 
their profession of the gospel. The nature of our senti- 
ments respecting the object of worship, and on some other 
important points of faith, constrain us, for conscience’ sake, 
to separate from the communion of our fellow Christians 
of other sects. But nothing should blind us to the recog- 
nition of their peculiar merits; nothing should prevent us 
from heartily admiring and imitating the perfections by 
which they are severally distinguished. 

It should be remembered, for our apology as a body, 
though it be no justification of our personal deficiencies, 
that. circumstances have drawn our attention and our 
energies chiefly to the vindication, in controversy, of the 
great doctrines to which we are attached. This may not 
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have contributed, so much as a different state of circum- 
stances woulghave done, to the direct moral and spiritual 
improvement of our characters. It is to be feared, that 
such controversy is not often favourable to the growth of 
the highest practical piety in those who are absorbed by 
it. Christians of other denominations, however, are bound . 
to remember that, if we should ultimately prove to be 
right in our doctrinal views, (which they cannot deny to 
be possible without the assumption of infallibility,) then, 
what in this respect has been our loss, will be the gain 
of the general church of Christ; and therefore we have 
peculiar claims to be judged by our fellow disciples 
with tenderness and charity. It may also be mentioned 
again, that our lot, in having certain defects as well as 
certain advantages peculiar to ourselves, is the common 
lot of all the various divisions of the Christian world. 
We might alter the particular character of our defects 
and fadvantages, but we could not wholly change our 
condition in this respect, by joining any other religious 
community; if such a step were not, as it is, strictly for- 
bidden by conscience, so long as we retain our present 
convictions. This has been well remarked by a great 
authority. ‘* One sort of men,” says Jeremy Taylor, “ is 
superstitious, fantastical, and tenacious of propositions to 
fill the purse; and his religion is thought nothing but: 
policy and opinion. Another says, ‘he hath a good reli- 
gion’; but he is the most indifferent and cold person in 
the world, either to maintain it or to live according to it. 
The one dresses the images of saints with fine clothes; the 
other lets the poor go naked, and disrobes the priests that 
minister in the religion. A third uses God worse than all 
this, and says of him such things as are scandalous to an 
honest man, and such as would undo a good man’s repu- 
tation, And from all this it comes to pass, that it is hard 
for aman to choose his side; and he that chooses wisest, 
- takes that which hath in it least hurt, but some he must 
endure or live without communion.’ In other words, 
Christian truth- and goodness are variously dispersed 
throughout all sects. fon 

It is plain, therefore, what dispositions are necessary, 
for gathering up these scattered fragments of our heavenly 
religion, that nothing may be finally lost. There needs 
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the cultivation amongst all sects of a truly candid, humble, 
and eclectic spirit. So long as the diffexgnt parties of 
Christians coutinue to treat one another as men who are 
in total ignorance and darkness, it is impossible they should 
look upon one another’s opinions and practices in that 
_ temper, which is absolutely necessary to the formation of 
a sonnd, impartial judgment on all sides. Nothing can 
be more absurd, than the feelings of mutual, contempt, 
which the zealots of every denomination cherish. ‘They 
indulge the fond persuasion, not only that they are them- 
selves right in their distinguishing sentiments, but also 
that it is scarcely possible for them to have missed any 
truth of importance, which others have found. We have 
seen how contrary this is both to reason and to fact. The 
various excellences of the gospel are at present dispersed ; 
and he who would reunite them in his own faith and cha- 
racter, must be willing to cull truth and goodness from all 
quarters. Suchis the spirit, and such is the practice, of 
every true free-thinker We all flatter and delude our- 
selves with strange prejudices in this matter. We are apt 
to imagine that the virtue of free-thinking consists entirely 
in the bold examination and rejection of popular errors, 
doctrines supported by authority and the fashion of the 
world, But there is, perhaps, a still more difficult, and a 
more. meritorious exercise of this virtue, in breaking the 
shackles which bind us to the narrow notions and customs 
of our own sect, be that sect reputedly orthodox or hete- 
rodox, and in freely adopting whatever appears to our 
impartial judgments right and true, in the religious senti- 
ments of all denominations. In the creeds and lives of 
sincere Christians of all parties there is some good; and, 
probably, some good. of which we ourselves, and our 
party, are destitute. ‘It is not. the love of truth, it is 
passion, that condemns in the wholesale manner;_ it is 
good sense that directs us to examine before we condemn. 
The child casts away the ore in which the metal is hid ; 
the man tries it in the fire, and rough and coarse as it 
seems, the bright stream soon runs below.” 
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SAUL AND THE PYTHONESS. 

: Concluded. ‘ 
Josrpnus in-his Antiquities, L. vi, c. 15, speaking ‘o 
the Witch of Endor describes her as a Ventriloquist, a 
speaker from the belly, who made a trade of evoking the . 
souls of the dead, and foretelling future events by their 
means ; and there is little doubt that she was acquainted 
with the art, and practised it upon Saul. The art of ven- 
triloquism was well known in ancient times, and employed 
as a valuable auxiliary by an interested and knavish 
priesthood, who supported the credit of their gods at the 
expense of the reason of mankind. The ancient oracles, 
of which there were several in high repute, and by which 
answers were given to such as endeavoured to pry into the 
secrets of futurity, supported their credit and influence by 
the practice of this art. And we have an instence in the 
16th chapter of the Acts, of a damsel possessed of a spirit 
of divination, or python, who brought much profit to her 

keepers by the same practice. 
Without the aid of such an art it would not-have been 
difficult for the woman of Endor to deceive Saul; but with 
it she could scarcely fail. Let the circumstances under 
which they met be reconsidered. Always a hypochondriac, 
and now driven almost to madness by the violence of his 
feelings, he enters on a scene where all the objects tend to 
inspire terror, which the expectation of seeing the ghost of 
Samuel would not diminish, and is thus far a fit subject 
for magical deception. The impostor, playing her part 
at a distance, tells him that she beholds Samuel, and 
whilst he is bending to the earth, speaks in a feigned voice, 
and in sucha manner as that it appears to come from the 
spot where the indistinct vision was said to be manifested. 
The artifice completely succeeds. The dismayed king 
falls supine to the earth, and then she comes to him, the 
expression proving that she had been in a distant part of - 
the cavern, to raise him up and to console him. No 
wonder that the artful prediction was partly accomplished. 
The terrified and despairing king could not excite the 
courage of his soldiers; they partook of his dismay, and 

were routed ; and he, lost to hope, fell upon his sword. 
This appears to be the most rational interpretation which 
can be given of a confessedly difficult passage of Scripture; 
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and one circumstance which particularly recommends it 
is this—by its means we get rid of the equg! or greater 
difficulty of God’s raising the prophet Samuel from 
the state of the dead, to gratify the unreasonable desires 
of one with whom by the legal and appointed means of 
dreams, of Urim,and of prophets, He had refused to com- 
municate ; in doing which he encouraged the practices, 
condemned in his law, of persons whom his own lawgiver 
had proscribed. It must, nevertheless, be acknowledged, 
that a casual reader of the passage would consider the 
appearance of Samuel to be real not feigned; this may 
have been the opinion of the author of the history— 
it was undoubtedly the belief of Saul; and if he or 
his attendants fade the story known, it would as un- 
doubtedly appear in the history, of that colour which was 
given to it at the time. But although the historian ad- 
mitted the circumstance as it appears in the Ist of Samuel, 
without a hint of any imposition, it does not follow that 
we should receive it in the same light, unless we had pre- 
viously discovered, in the narrative itself, marks of divine 
inspiration. In any other case, we are justified in giving 
it that interpretation which is most rational and consistent. 

Mankind have ever been prone to superstition; and 
that desire of becoming acquainted with the future which 
generally, and even universally, finds a place in the human 
breast, has been rendered by artful men one of the most 
powerful engines of superstition. It astonishes to reflect 
upon the impositions anciently practised upon the credu- 
lous, by the few who possessed some portion of knowledge 
and sagacity, but abused it to the vilest purposes. Nor 
are there yet wanting those who pretend to the power of 
shewing the secrets of time past, and foretelling events to 
come; nor yet the credulous, who lend a greedy ear to the’ 
artful fabrications of impostors. ‘Can it be possible that 
. the secret counsels of the Most High are revealed to men 
whose character is often doubtful, not to say worthless— 
that He permits them to behold what is hidden from the 
eyes of others, that they may sell, or even give their know- 
ledge to those around them? It is not possible. . Astro- 
logy, divinations, incantations, and all those arts which - 
have been practised with the professed object of discover- 
ing things past, or present, or to come, are vanity and a 
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lie; impiety attaches itself to those who practice them, 
and whoever is deceived by them exercises but little the 
powers of reason which have been granted to him by his 
Creator. 

This story gives but little countenance to the notion 
that the souls of the dead are permitted to revisit the 
places and persons once familiar to them. Many appa- 
rently well authenticated facts are to be met within the 
history of individuals, of such appearances; but we do 
not hesitate to pronounce them the deception of others, or 
the vagaries of a diseased imagination. When men are 
ready to credit every thing without examination, and where 
superstition the most prevailed this has been most gene- 
rally the case, it-is easy to deceive their senses, and to 
make the things which are not, appear as if they were. A 
greater acquaintance with the order of nature than was 
possessed by the vulgar, enabled astrologers and sooth- 
sayers to predict eclipses and other phenomena, and thus 
to erect their fame as the favorites of the gods. In like 
manner, a knowledge of the laws of optics gave to men the 
power of deceiving eyes which were not too apt to pry into 
the truth and reality of an appearance. But tales of the 
reappearance of the departed are to be generally traced to 
the mental delusion of those who professed to behold them. 
Alone, in the hour of midnight, and in fear-inspiring scenes, 
most men are cowards; but in the guilty breast fear 
andhorror reign. Then ‘guilt stands appalled with deeply 
troubled thought.” | Then the wretch, whose hands have 
been perhaps defiled by blood, beholds the shadowy form 
of his victim, conjured up by his affrighted imagination, 
gliding by him, and receives the impression, which reason- 
ing cannot dispel, that the grave has released its prey to 
haunt his footsteps. Ps 

When it is considered, however, for what trifling reasons 
the reappearance of the dead is said to be permitted—the 
warning of death, the discovery of treasure, or of something 
still less important—no argument need. be used to con- 
vince us that the Governor of the Universe permits not 


ch events to take place. 
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Lanper! I love thy record, plain and meek, 
Of Danger bearded on his own dark Quorra! 
The moor-fAlower bends not to the breeze its. cheek 
More patiently, than thou to many a sorrow, 
When thou ‘hadst loosed the plough from the drear 
furrow, 
Where its last scoop had dug thy Master’s grave, 
And from his memory didst essay to borrow 
The all-daring enterprise, which might out-brave 
The perils of that Interdicted Wave: 
“With joy I read thy triumph—but with grief 
I think such patient manhood could not save ;— 
How little knows the sower of the sheaf! 
‘How little did the Cornish boy once dream 
Of glories or of graves by Niger’s stream! 


THE SAME. 
On! what an hour, when thou and thy true Brother, 
(The only Pale Men in the frail canoe) 
Amid such gloom, that neither saw the other, 
Save by the infernal glare the lightnings threw, 
Enveloping bank, river, boat and crew, 
In one devouring sweep of blinding fire; 
While the black oarmen to the covert drew 
Of a tree half sunk, o’er which still higher and higher 
Clomb. the fierce flood, while nigher still and nigher 
(Tremendous sight) the river horses roll’d, 
Gambol’d, and grinn’d, and growl’d, nor eeald retire, 
As if resolv’d to appal, or to behold 
The fated Strangers down the Niger hurled, 
To bear the Immortal Secret to the world! 


409 
ON THE STORY OF THE PENITENT THIEF. 


THERE seems, at first view, to be some little inconsis- 
tency in the different accounts given in the gospels con- 
cerning the behaviour of the two thieves, who were cruci- 
fied with our Saviour. The language of Matthew and 
Mark implies, that both the malefactors joined in the 
mockery and reviling uttered against Jesus, in that awful 
moment, by his enemies ; whereas it would appear from the 
history of Luke, that only one of them was guilty of such 
cruel insolence, and the other, who has acquired with us 
the name of the penitent thief, rebuked his companion, 
and conversed with Jesus in a spirit of great humility. 
‘And one of the malefactors,” says this historian, ‘* who 
were hanged, railed on him, saying, If thou be Christ, save’ 
thyself and us. But the other answering rebuked him, 
saying, Dost thou not fear God, seeing thou art in the 
same condemnation? and we indeed justly; for we receive 
the reward of our deeds; but this man hath done nothing 
amiss. And he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me when 
thou comest into thy kingdom. And Jesus said unto him, 
Verily I say unto thee, to day shalt thou be with me in- 
paradise.” Of this all the other historians make no men- 
tion. There is no sufficient reason, however, to question © 
the correctness of Luke’s narrative. It has often been 
remarked, and I think very justly, that these trifling dis- 
crepancies in the gospels, are rather to be looked upon as 
signs of truth than of falsehood; they shew, at least, that 
the sacred historians wrote independently of each other, — 
without any preconcerted agreement to deceive the world. 
In this case particularly, it is to be considered, that neither 
of the three evangelists, who have mentioned any thing of 
the conduct and words of these malefactors, was himself 
present at the crucifixion; they must all, therefore, have 
received their information from the testimony of other | 
persons. Now Luke tells us expressly, that he, in com- 
posing his narratives, had made diligent inquiry, concerning 
all which he relates, of those who from the beginning were 
eye-witnesses of our Saviour’s life and death. We may, 
therefore, safely rely on the truth and accuracy of his 
account of this transaction. Let us first, then, consider 
the nature of the request that this penitent malefactor made 
to our Lord. In this way only we shall be likely to com- 
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prehend the meaning and spirit of the reply. “ And he 
said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me when thou comest 
into thy kingdom.” Some have inferred from this, that the 
thief had formerly been a hearer of Jesus, and had so far 
attended to his divine discourses, as to have gained some 
imperfect knowledge of his religion; and that he meant to : 
implore, not only the forgiveness of his sins, but a partici- 
pation in the glory and happiness of heaven. . I must con- 
tess, however, that I can see no reason to entertain such 
an improbable supposition. This would be to suppose the 
thief on the cross to have been much better instructed in 
_ the true character of the Christian religion, in the purest 
and most sublime discoveries of the gospel, than were, at 
that time, the chosen and favoured disciples of Christ. 
What all the Jews expected, however, not excepting the 
personal followers of Jesus, and therefore, surely, not ex- - 
cepting this guilty malefactor, was, that the Christ, the 
Messiah foretold by the prophets, would establish an 
earthly kingdom, would reign as a prince in Israel, and 
exalt the chosen people to the highest pitch of temporal 
greatness. It was after the honours, the pleasures, and 
the glories of this kingdom, that almost all who then 
attached themselves to Jesus so eagerly aspired. How, 
then, should this poor malefactor have been any better 
informed ?—even supposing him to have been at any time 
a hearer and follower of Jesus,—of which, liowever, there 
is not the slightest intimation, here, or in any other part 
of the Scriptures. It may, indeed, be imagined, as I 
believe a certain class of Christians do imagine, that the 
mind of this repentant thief was suddenly and miraculously 
wrought upon by the spirit of God, that he became, as 
they express it, an object of divine grace, and in a moment 
was made acquainted with all the mysteries of faith. I 
say, this may be supposed; and it will, of course, fully 
account for his being more perfect in the knowledge of 
‘divine things, than were any other mortals, not excepting 
the chosen disciples of Jesus. But this is a groundless 
conjecture, without the slightest evidence to support it; a 
conjecture so bold and so incredible, that it never would 
have been made, were it not necessary to give countenance 
to other errors, which cannot else be maintained. But I 
believe it was this, and this alone, which the penitent thief 
im: plored,—that Jesus would remember him in that earthly 
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kingdom which, if he were indeed the Messiah, he might 
be expected speedily to erect. There is no reason to 
Suppose there was any thing truly Christian, any views 
reaching to future salvation and eternal happiness, in the 
petition of this malefactor;——-and therefore there is no 
reason, at least from any grounds of this kind, to under- 
stand that our Saviour, in his answer, intended absolutely 
to promise the thief such immortal blessings. 

But let us proceed to consider the terms of this answer. 
“Verily I say unto thee, To day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise.” What did this declaration, soberly and rea- 
sonably interpreted, not according to the sense which 
Christians of modern times have put upon it, but according 
to the meaning of the phrase amongst the ancient Jews, 
_ did this declaration really amount to? Little more, 
I strongly inclined to believe, than this simple meaning, 
that the thief, instead of being as he, in his ignorance of 
the nature of Christ’s misson, had asked, enjoying the 
honours of a glorious earthly kingdom, would be in the 
course of a few hours, together with Jesus himself, enrolled 
amongst the dead. After the best attention which I can 
bestow on the subject, I doubt exceedingly if Jesus consi- 
dered that he was promising this penitent thief any favour 
or blessing whatever; and I more than doubt, if he meant 
to promise the thief a certain acceptance with God, eternal 
salvation and eternal happiness. In fact, I look upon the 
answer of Jesus, not so much as a promise, to reward the 
penitence of the thief, as a declaration, intended to correct 
his false conceptions of the Messiah’s character and king- 
dom. ‘The occasion was the same as when the two sons of 
Zebedee requested to be allowed to occupy the chief places 
in his kingdom; and the answer was of a similar kind ;— 
in both places the answer was intended to correct an error, 
to remove ignorance, to rebukeearthly and ambitious hopes. 

‘One of the malefactors who were hanged railed on 
him, saying, If thou be Christ save thyself and us.” Others 
said, ‘‘If thou be the Son of God, come down from the 
cross; he saved others, himself he cannot save.” This, 
therefore, was the kind of evidence which they wished and 
expected to behold of his being the true Christ. This was 
the kind of salvation which they principally looked to 
reccive from his hands, if he were the Messiah,—that he 
would deliver himself and them from the power of their 
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enemies, that he would save them from temporal evils, and 
give them honour and happiness in his temporal kingdom. 
And though this malefactor would not join in the railing 
and scofting at Jesus, though he spoke in humility, and 
almost in faith, believing that Jesus must be indeed the 
Christ,—yet why should we doubt, that he shared the ig- 
norance and prejudice of all the Jews, in regard to the 
nature of the Messiah's kingdom ?—He faintly hoped that 
Jesus would really do, what his enemies in mockery called 
upon him to do, come down from the cross, deliver him- 
self from this threatening death, display his power in 
crushing all opposition, and save and bless all who were 
so happy as to be objects of his favour. This was the 
subject of the penitent thief’s petition to Jesus on the cross, 
“« Lord, remember me, when thou comest in thy kingdom;” 
deliver me from this wretched situation; take me down 
with you from the cross, and make me one of your followers 
in your new and glorious kingdom, which you will, doubt- 
less, immediately establish on earth. And the answer of 
Jesus was intended, not to promise the malefactor the very 
thing that he prayed for, (which was not the happiness of 
heaven, but the safety and pleasures of Christ’s temporal 
kingdom,) but it was intended to correct his errors. It 
was as though he had said, ‘‘ Unhappy man, you are 
greatly deluded ;—my kingdom is not such as you vainly 
imagine ;—I am indeed the Christ, but I shall not come 
down from the cross, and save myself and save you from 
this miserable condition ;—I shall submit to all the pains 
and terrors of death, and so must you ;—Do not vainly 
look for any sudden and mighty display of divine power 
from me, by which, instead of being put to death by my 
enemies, I may at once set up a glorious kingdom in the 
midst of Israel;—n6 such design is in the counsels of God; 
—Verily I say unto thee, To day shalt thou be with me 
in paradise; before this very day has run its course, you 
and I, instead of being glorified on earth, I as a temporal 
prince, and you, according to your petition, as one of my 
favoured subjects, we shall both be inhabitants of the 
silent and peaceful regions of death, we shall both be 
numbered amongst departed spirits.” Iam persuaded 
that there was nothing in the meaning of the word 
‘ paradise,’’ as it was understood among the Jews, which 
can create any solid objection to this interpretation of the 
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passage. It was a word which they borrowed, or rather 
one of several words which they borrowed, from the hea- 
then nations, especially from the Chaldeans whilst they 
were captive at Babylon, to express the general state of 
the dead. It signified, originally, a beautiful and pleasant 
garden, like the Elysian fields of the Greeks, and long 
before the time of our Saviour, had been applied by the 
Jews, both to the garden of Eden, in which our first 
parents were placed, and to the state of departed souls 
after death. But it does not appear that amongst the 
Jews, and certainly not amongst the early Christian 
‘writers, that paradise meant the same thing as heaven now 
means with us, the final state of eternal glory and happi- 
ness prepared for the righteous. Some of the earliest 
Christian authors, indeed, expressly distinguish between 
paradise and heaven. It wasasI have said, one of several 
words, in common use at that time, to signify the state in 
which the souls of men were supposed to be removed, im- 
mediately after death ;—but then it was one of the plea- 
santest of those words, and therefore would be naturally 
chosen, when the speaker wished to convey the most con- 
soling and agreeable thoughts of thatstate. Such was 
the case here. Jesus intended to correct the delusion of 
this penitent thief, as to any temporal salvation, and to 
assure him that both he and the person whom he addressed 
would soon be amongst the dead. But still, as the thief 
was humble and penitent, as he spoke in sincerity, though 
in ignorance, it was the wish of Jesus to make this an- 
nouncement to him in the kindest and most soothing 
terms. Instead, therefore, of the word Hades, which is 
often, but erroneously, translated Hell in our Scriptures, 
which means nothing more than the place of the dead, but 
which did not convey the ideas of gloom, and darkness, 
and sorrow, as connected with that state ;—instead of this, 
we have the word paradise, which meant substantially the 
same thing, the same place, the same general state or 
condition, the state of the dead, only that, as it signified 
originally a pleasant garden, it connected more agreeable 
and soothing associations with that state. 

From these remarks it will be seen how little evidence 
this noted passage of Scripture affords, for the doctrine 
that the souls of the good, instead of remaining in a state 
of sleep until the general ip aag enter immediately 
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after death upon the enjoyment of their heavenly .reward. 
It certainly does imply, strictly speaking, that the souls of 
men are instantly removed, not indeed to their final con- 
dition in heaven, but yet to a state of conscious existence, 
and to the pious at least, a state of happy consciousness, 
in a greater or lessdegree. The language of Jesus, strictly 
interpreted, implies this;—but it does not teach it. In 
my humble opinion, at least, all that Jesus meant to teach 
the penitent thief, was, that he was under a delusion as to 
the nature of the Messiah’s kingdom, and that both he 
and the Messiah himself would soon be amongst the dead. 
If the language employed to teach this happens to imply 
that the state of the dead was a state of consciousness, 
because such happened to be at that time the common 
Opinion of the Jews, and our Saviour made use of the 
popular language, which of course was grounded upon 
their opinions,—still this may be mere accident. A rational 
and sober interpreter, will not hastily convert the casual 
use of a popular term into a positive proof of a doctrine 
which, for any real evidence to be drawn from this quarter, 
may or may not be true. 

Observations of a similar kind may be made respecting 
another doctrine which is thought by some Christians to 
receive great countenance from this passage of Scripture. 
T allude to the doctrine of instantaneous conversion, the 
instantaneous pardon, justification, and salvation, even of 
the greatest criminals, within a few moments only of their 
death. This is called in the language of fanaticism, 
plucking a brand from the burning; and many shocking 
scenes of this kind, disgraceful to reason and to religion, 
have been exhibited at the execution of public malefactors 
in this country. I shall not here venture to pronounce 
any opinion on the abstract question, whether the greatest 
sinner may not sincerely repent, and become an object of 
divine grace and approbation, even in the immediate 
prospect of an ignominious death, It is a serious and 
solemn question. We must be cautious how we determine 
it, We must be careful in avoiding one error, not to fall 
into another. We must not presume to set any limits 
to the mercy or the power of God. But yet I do say, 
that the indecent practices to which I have referred, 
derive no countenance from the words of Jesus to the 
penitent thief. I am convinced, that even our Lord 
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himself did not mean to pronounce any moral judgment 
upon this malefactor, did not mean to declare his final 
acceptance before God, and his title to the blessings of 
immortality; but only to remove his delusion, by telling 
him that he must shortly be among the dead; instead 
of sharing, as he wished, in the supposed triumphs of the 
Messiah’s kingdom on earth. But suppose that our Saviour 
did intend to declare the eternal salvation of this penitent 
thief ;—yet who shall presume to imitate him in this par- 
ticular? Who is it of presumptuous mortals that has 
authority, like the Son of man, to forgive sins, and to 
pronounce judgment on the everlasting condition of men? 
Let us beware how we fall into such an abuse of the lessons 
and examples of scripture. Let us neither directly nor 
indirectly encourage any man to harden himself in sin, 
under the vain expectation that he may repent and be 
forgiven in the last moment of his existence. Repentance 
delayed is guilt aggravated. Of all times the present is 
‘ever the best to turn unto God, and to amend our lives. 
Let us resolve to do this necessary work while we have 
opportunity ; and then we may safely leave the abstract 
question, as to the posssible efficacy of a dying sinner’s 
repentance, among the mysteries which shall hereafter 
be revealed. CHRISTIANUS. 


SPIRIT OF THE JEWISH RELIGION 
CONCERNING A FUTURE LIFE. 


[Tue circumstance that no positive doctrine or promise 
of a future life was contained in the religion of Moses, has 
been the subject of much interest and controversy amongst 
Christians. The following passage, which is taken from 
a London publication, entitled the ‘‘ Hebrew Review,” 
would appear to express the views entertained on the sub- 
ject by intelligent Israelites of the present times. We 
think the writer’s notions are, in some respects, unsatis- 
factory and untenable. But our readers may be pleased, 
as we were, to learn what can be said on such a subject, 
from such a quarter.—Ep. ] 

“Jt has often been said, that the Mosaic law is imperfect, 
because all its promises are merely temporal, and it does 
not plainly teach the most sublime maxims of religious 
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faith,—the immortality of the soul, and a future state. 
This reproach, however, can only have been originated by 
those whose judgments were too shallow to penetrate into, 
or to appreciate, the profundity and spirit of the Israelitish 
legislation. So far from granting that their assertion 1s 
well founded or proves the imperfection of the Mosaic 
system, we, on the contrary, maintain that it is in every 
respect perfect, and worthy of its Divine origin; and that 
the want of a plain and distinct statement of the soul’s im- 
mortality, and its reward or punishment hereafter, does 
most fully prove the perfection of the system revealed to 
our father’s by God, through his servant Moses. We en- 
tertain the most complete inward conviction that the 
assertion we have now advancéd is true; and most happy 
shall we feel if we can, in a few bricf sentences, demonstrate 
to our readers the reasoning on which our conviction 
is founded, and obtain their heart-felt assent to our 
conclusions, 

‘‘ Religion teaches man such truths as are beyond the 
reach or grasp of his senses; its lessons are, however, 
conveyed in language, an offspring of human senses. If 
the doctrines of religion could possibly be expressed 
through the means of human language, so as to become 
completely clear to the senses, Divine revelation would be 
superfluous; for the unaided reason of a Socrates or a 
Plato might have superseded the mission of inspired Moses. 
But such is not, and can never be, the case: Human lan- 
guage, the offspring of human senses, formed by human 
faculties, must.necessarily remain finite and imperfect, like 
its origin, and cannot clearly express that which is beyond 
the reach of its parent. When, therefore, we use the 
words ‘the soul,” or ‘spiritual being,” we say that of 
which weshave no knowledge, can form no precise idea, 
and to which we consequently cannot assign a just and 
and correct appellation. Not only are those in error who 
altogether deny this immortality of the soul because they 
cannot conceive *what “immortal” really means; but 
those likewise who pretend, by means of human reasoning 
only, to establish that docrrine, are*equally mistaken. 
Without entering into any disputation with the latter, and 
even willing to concede the super-human capability of 
their reasoning powers, we would simply ask them, From 
what language will you borrow expressions sufficiently 
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clear to place your wonderful wisdom within the grasp of 
our conception? As all language emanates from the 
senses, how will you find words to demonstrate that which 
which is altogether above their utmost faculties? Can we 
correctly understand how a being can be a whole, distinct 
and separate from other similar beings, occupying space 
or no space, and yet be incorporeal? If it occupies no 
space, how can it be distinct and separate from other 
similar beings? Granted that the soul is immortal, what 
proof can reason adduce, that, when separated from the 
body, the spirit retains a consciousness of events which 
took place while it was connected with matter? And if 
that consciousness cannot be proved to exist, in what 
degree can the soul, in its present state, feel interested in 
its hereafter; as retaining no trace of the past, the future 
must to it be an altoyether strange state of existence. We 
think that questions like these must ever remain unanswer- 
able to human reason. And whatever concerns the im- 
mortality of the soul, and its future state, can only be 
taught by revealed religion; not in direct words; for 
wnat words can clearly define a doctrine altogether beyond 
the grasp and comprehension of language ? but like the 
animating spirit in the human body, discerned only by its 
powers, and the effects it produces, so must this doctrine* 
pervade the whole religious system, discernible by its influ- 
ence in every part. When we contemplate the law of 
Moses, and do not behold the immortality of the soul 
distinctly announced, we are in the same situation as when 
we see a living and moving man, whose animating princi- 
ple we cannot perceive. Nevertheless, as convinced as 
we are that man, who breathes, moves, and performs his 
corporeal functions, is animate,—because we cannot 
separate the idea of his activity which we see, from the 
‘animating principle which we do not see, we are equally 
convinced that the law of Moses,—which presents to us 
the precepts and commandments which the Deity has laid 
down for the guidance of man,—must likewise contain the 
principle of the soul’s immortality; because we cannot 
_ separate the revealed will of God, which we read and 
understand, from that sublime doctrine, to define which 
language affords no adequate expressions. The truth of 
the law of Moses, in all its parts, is clear and positive ; 
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and was fully proved by evidence satisfactorily demon- 
strated to the senses of every individual composing the 
Israelitish nation. Had it been possible that proof equally 
clear and positive should have been afforded of the endless 
duration of the soul, after its separation from the body, 
and the differ2znce made between the righteous and the 
wicked in an after-state, faith would entirely have ceased, 
and religious obedience lost its merit; for it is equally im- 
possible that religion should be based on infidelity, as that 
it should rest on certainty so sensibly demonstrated as to 
render faith useless. And whereas the true merit of obe- 
dience to the law of God consists in sacrificing the present 
gratification of our appetites and desires to His commands, 
and to the humble hope that His mercy will deign to 
accept our service; had the positive assurance of future 
reward been clearly pronounced by the law of Moses, and 
demonstrated by the evidence of the senses, like every 
other part of his precepts ; obedience would have degene- 
rated into a base traffic, in which man, like a usurer, parts 


_ from transient enjoyments of a limited nature, in order. 
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to receive a boundless and unceasing reward. Moses im- 
planted this most sublime doctrine, the immortality of the 
soul, into the spirit of his religious legislation. He esta- 
blished, in the most clear and convincing manner, that the 
system he taught was actually revealed by God, because 
the Divine prescience by which he. was inspired taught 
him to know that it was impossible any believer in 
divine revelation could separate or avoid being inwardly 
convinced of. the truth of that fundamental doctrine, 
although it was not expressly declared. Nay, such is 
the essential quality of his law, that whosoever believeth 
and obeyeth has already a foretaste of future bliss: as 
Moses himself declares: ‘* Ye who did cleave unto the 
Lord your God are alive every one of you this d.y.” 
(Deut. iv. 4.) His meaning is, Even this day, while yet 
in your mortal state, ye participate in that true life which 
is the inheritance of those who cleave unto the Lord their 
God. Should the question be put, why Moses does not 
here distinctly declare the meaning we assign to his words ; 
we, in return, would ask the objector to tell us, why 
Moses, when he relates the creation of the heavenly orbs, 
does not tell us whether and by whom they are inhabited. 
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The answer to both questions is the same. Moses only 
stated that which could be proved as true by the evidence 
of the senses. Whatever was beyond that evidence, he 
left to the inward feelings of those to whom his precepts 
were directed. Therefore he tells them, that, if they obey 
the laws of God, the rain would be granted to their land in 
due season; and other the like temporal promises, the ful- 
filment of which is clear and demonstrable to the senses. 
Nor can he who believes the truth of the law fail to know 
and believe the immortality of his soul; a doctrine not to 
be defined by words, but to be recognised by a presenti- 
ment of the undying spirit within, as the beacon which 
lights the path of its return to its father-land. What 
_words, indeed, could describe the bliss and beatitude of 
the righteous, the suffering and reprobation of the wicked ? 
Even the inspired poet king, enlightened as was his mind, 
cannot otherwise express the happiness of a future state 
than by exclaiming, ‘‘ How great is thy goodness which 
thou hast laid up for those that fear thee!’ (Psalm xxxi. 
19.) Should Moses, too, have acquainted us with these 
important doctrines in a simple exclamation? Had he 
at all dilated on this subject, he must have explained to us 
the essence and nature of the soul, in order that we might 
comprehend in what its rewards or punishments could 
consist; how the eternal duration of the latter was recon- 
cileable to Divine mercy ; and many other subjects, all of 
which, as we have already demonstrated, are not within the 
grasp or comprehension of language. Still the doctrine is 
“incorporated in the law, and brought into the closest con- 
nexion with the events of the pascha, as very little reflec- ° 
tion will prove. Abraham, ‘the friend” of the Lord, with 
whom the Creator % the universe made a covenant, to 
whom the All-just pledged himself, and declared, ‘By 
myself have I sworn, saith the Lord, that in blessing I will 
bless thee, and I will multiply thy seed as the stars of 
heaven, and as the sand which is on the sea shore ;” (Gen. 
xxii. 16,17;) Abraham, to whom the most glorious pro- 
mises (but all to be fulfilled at a subsequent period) were 
made by the Most High 3;—this Abraham died like an ordi- 
nary mortal ; his dust mingled with his parent earth, like 
that of the most wicked transgressor; nothing remains of 
either of them. And yet the one was the friend, the other 
the enemy, of God! Abraham was promised the posses- 
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sion of the land of Canaan ; of which, however, the only 
“part he ever held was the grave purchased from Ephron 
the Hittite, in which he was to rest by the side of his 
beloved Sarah. Is it consonant with the ordinary feel- 
ings of human nature, or the dictates of human reason, that 
a man should feel greatly interested in events which are to 
befal his descendants at a distance of four centuries and 
more after his dissolution?) When Hezekiah, king of Judah, 
was told by the prophet, that his descendants would, at a 
distant day, be the humble and captive attendants on the 
kings of Babylon, his answer was, ‘‘ Good is the word of 
the Lord which thou hast spoken. He said, moreover, 
For there will be peace and truth in my days.” (Isaiah 
xxxix. 8.) This indifference to the fate of remote descen- 
dants is more in unison with human nature than to expect 
that the heart of an aged man should greatly rejoice at the 
merciful promise, that his seed, after four hundred years 
of dire bondage, should at last be triumphantly delivered. 
What was the satisfaction reserved to the generations who, 
during their whole life-time, groaned beneath the scourge 
of their relentless taskmasters, and whose broken spirit left 
their worn-out frame? What satisfaction was it for them to. 
know, that succeeding generations would be less wretched 
than they had been? How is it possible that he who be- 
lieves that the Deity did pledge himself to Abraham ,—which 
pledge was subsequently, long after the patriarch’s death, 
most miraculously and literally fulfilled,—should not also 
believe that Abraham, the friend of God, does still exist 2 
that his spirit still survives in that eternity, to which four 
centuries, and their crowded events, appear but like the 
space and transactions of the past minute? This belief 
alone can solve the many questions we have enumerated : 
it can alone complete the connexion between the promises 
made to Abraham, and the predicticn that his descendants 
should be slaves, with their subsequent actual deliverance. 
Thus the fact, that the soul is immortal, and that this doc- 
trine is theoretically incorporated with the laws of Moses, 
and practically proved by the history of events which he 
narrates, is the second great principle established by the 
exit from Egypt.” 
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“A Letter to the Inhabitants of Bridgwater, on the 
Claims of Mr. Perceval, and his Colleagues, to a Divine 
Mission, under the character of Prophets, Evangelists, 
and Apostles: containing the Substance of a Conver- 
sation with the former Gentleman, concerning the Nature 
of his Pretensions to Inspiration. By Wi111am Jamts. 
Bridgwater: G. Awbrey, Fore Street. 1835.” 


Mr. Spencer Perceval, and other leading disciples of the 
late Rev. Edward Irving. appear not to be wholly discom- 
fited by the premature death of their great teacher. They 
are travelling the country, visiting ‘‘such towns as they 
are sent to by God,” and asserting distinctly and repeat- 
edly, ‘‘that there are at the present day, prophets and 
apostles in the land,”—namely themselves,—“ and that 
the gift of healing, and the gift of tongues, are now in the 
church.” At Bridgwater, lately, they called a public 
meeting, at which they were boldly questioned respecting 
the evidence of their mighty pretensions, by Mr. James, 
the Unitarian Minister, who also subsequently had a private 
interview with Mr. Perceval. The subject of these conver- 
sations, with many sensible and appropriate remarks on 
the subject, will be found in the above mentioned pamphilct. 
We think Mr. James’s conduct in the affair, and his pub- 
lication, do him much credit. The following observations 
are able and spirited :— 


“But was the private interview satisfactory? No. I heard 
nothing like a reason offered by Mr. Perceval—the ‘ Evangelist’ 
(a companion of Mr. Perceval, so styled,) did not utter a woid— 
for his extraordinary claims and his lofty pretensions :—not a word 
was said to convince me that he had not practised delusion on 
himself, or become a victim to the delusion of others. 

‘© 1 begged to know what was meant by the astounding assertion 
which was made the preceding evening, that Christ had no church 
in the world, The answer J received was as follows :—‘ Search the 
scriptures, and see what they teach respecting the church of Christ, 
and then ask yourself whether the baptized members of the pro- 
fessed church of Christ, are such as the word of God requires bis 
church to be.’ JI wished, however, to learn what I was to under- 
stand by the word ‘church.’ But the gocd gentleman replied that 
he did not sit there to dispute about the meaning of the word 
eburch, and that he could give no other reply to my question, But 
the truth or falsehood of the charge can only be proved by ascer- 
taining the proyer sense of this term. If Mr. Perceval mean that 
all who profess the gospel do not act in accordance with its spirit 
and precepts, experience alas! shows that he is right. If he mean 
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that thousands of those who are in their infancy baptized into the 
name of Christ, grow up careless of their-svuls, and.guided. by no 
religions principle,—I entirely agree with him. But these are not 
the church of Christ. ‘These are individuals who are unhapp.ly 
without Christ; having no hope, and without God in the world. 
The church of Christ is a body. of believers, of ‘ faithful men,’ not 
only of one sect and party, but including the pious and good of 
every nation and country, of every name and denomination. “And 
who that is nut blinded by bigotry. and prejudice, will have the 
hardihood to affirm that such a universal and catholic church does 
“not exist on the earth? I know that diversity of sentiment pre- 
yails among christians; but this was fureseen:by the Author of 
our religion, and foretold by him as the necessary. consequence of 
the propagation of the Gospel. Our blessed Lord’ knew too, that 
‘his religion ‘ would carry with it*blessings far surpassing the evils 
of division’ ;—that where it was cordially received it would implant 
in the soul charity and good will which would triumph over party 
feelings, and ‘ the littleness of a polemical temper,’ and that though 
the gospel might be received under different forms, it would lead 
men to the same God, to the same Saviour, and to the same 
common and eternal home. 

«s Mr, Perceval and his colleagues are loud in their condemnation 
of every other class of Christians. This is an almost infallible 
characteristic of vulgar fanaticism. All enthusiasts begin in the - 
same way, denounce every other mode of worship, and arrogate to 
themselves all pure and genuine religion. It would be well for all 
such zealots to go and study the beautiful lesson which the Apostle 
Peter was taught by immediate revelation from heaven,—‘‘ God is 

“no respecter of* persons ; but in every nation he that feareth him, 
and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him.’’ 

*¢ My next inquiry was, on what grounds Mr. Perceval rested -his 
claims to be regarded as an inspired teacher? I received the fol- 
lowing answer :— ‘* We are sent by God to this town; we are his 
servants ;—we declare his message;—we speak the truth.” »But 
how am J to be satisfied of this? ‘‘ Ask of God!’ was the reply. 
I was to go and beseech the Almighty to give:me. supernatural 
light to discover that Mr. Perceval and his co}leagues are inspired 
messengers!! Was there ever any thing more monstrous in. the 
history of religious error and delusion than this? These men come 
to us and tell us that we are all in the road to perdition, that swift 
destruction is coming upon us, that our only safety is in following 
them, and they expect us to believe them without the shadow ofa 
proof for the truth of what they advance. This delusion appears 
to me so awful in its character, that I think every Christian who 
values the gospel, and regards the honour of the Saviour, is bound 
to protest against it in the most serious manner. It is not sur- 
prising that infidelity is stalking over the land, when religion, the 
pure, holy, simple, spiritual religion of Jesus, is so frequently. asso- 
ciated with extravagance and hypocrisy. The follies of enthusiasm, 
Iam persuaded, disgust thinking and enquiring men ‘ into the 
horrors of unbelief.’ The spirit of fanaticism, in allits shapes and 
pat injurious to the influence and the spread of the guspe! of 
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Procervines of an interesting character, in relation to 
the cause of civil and religious reformation, have lately 
occurred both in and out of Parliament. We say nothing 
of the elections occasioned by the change of Ministry, only 
that, with the one solitary instance of South Devon, they 
have all terminated successfully for the liberal cause; thus 
affording a perfect contrast to the fate of so many officials 
of the late government, not less than ten or twelve of whom 
we-e rejected by the constituency of the country. 

Since the meeting of Parliament, the Dissenters’ Marriage: 
B:ll has passed the second reading, with the understanding 
that its details are to be discussed, and to undergo consi- 
derable alteration, in Committee. We fear there may be 
found insuperable difficulties in the way of framing a sa- 
tisfactory law on this subject, until some general system of 
registration has been agreed on and adcpted. 

_ That old, and, as we believe, true friend of. civil and 
religious liberty, Lord Brougham, being freed alike from 
the dignities and the shackles of office,—neither of which 
ever appeared to sit quite easy upon him,—has- resumed 
his proper character, by again taking up the subject of 
‘popular education. We wish him better success than at- 
tended: his efforts in tle same cause in the year 1821 ;— 
. trasting as we do that he will now see the necessity, and 
feel himself encouraged by the spirit of the times, to lay his 
plans upon a broader and less sectarian foundation. This, 
as he knows full well, is the great obstacle to all such good. 
undertakings in this religiously divided and distracted 
country. A more unfavourable state of circumstances 
cannot be imagined, than that in which we are placed. We 
havea dominant church, disposed and strong enough toruin 
any plan of education which is not entrusted to their hands, 
and based upon the inculcation of their particular: dogmas 
and customs ;—and yet we have a body of Dissenters dis- 
posed and strong enough to resist the adoption of any plan 
which has such a character. His lordship professes him- 
self to be in possession of some scheme by which this grand 
difficulty may. be surmounted, which, however, he has not 
yet explained to the world. Nous verrons. Our own: 
faith in his lordship’s sagacity, albeit considerable, waver- 
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.eth much on this paint. It will have been seen, from the 
debates in the House of Peers, that several of the Bishoys 
have already given his lordship certain broad hints on this 
subject. They, forsooth, will be most ready to support 
any system of general education, provided it is established 
onthe basis of religion. Nothing could be more unexcep- 
tionable than this declaration, if we had good reason to 
confide inthe true enlightenment and liberality of the 
parties who made it. But, alas! we all know what such 
words mean from the lips of High Church Prelates. This 
party will never concede any thing to the claims of justice, 
nor even of prudence, in favour of Dissenters. 

If any new evidence of the truth of this position were 
required, it has been strikingly afforded in what has re- 
cently occurred at Oxford. At the instigation, it is said, 
of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, it has 
just been proposed to that University to do away with the 
absurd subscription to the thirty-nine Articles, at present 
required of all students at their entrance,—and to substi- 
ture in its place a simple declaration of adherence to the 
doctrines of the Church of England, as far as the knowledge 
of the subscriber extends, and of willingness to be further 
instructed. Even this it is plain, would afford no relief to 
Dissenters; it would only remove the gross abomination of 
compelling boys to swear that they believe in doctrines of 
which they have confessedly no knowledge, and no capacity 
of judging. Even this, however, is too much for the 
learned and venerable senate of Oxford. They will allow 
of no innovations, They decided against the proposal 
without debate, by a majority of 259 to 57. The very 
worst enemies of the Church, who desire her total ruin and 
extinction, could have wished for no result more likely to 
promote their views. This is the spirit which too often 
makes all wise reformation of antiquated religious establish- 
ments impossible, and causes them at length to fall before 
the irresistible stream of improved opinion. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have to acknowledge the favours of G. W., of the “ Lover) f 
Truth,” and of an unknown correspondent, “ On the formation 
the Articles of the Church of England.” 
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